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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 
A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FOR THE YEAR 1949 
J. RaymMonp Dersy, Editor 


For the sponsoring groups of the Modern Language Association 
(English IX and General Topics II) and also on his own behalf, 
the editor gratefully acknowledges the generous help of William 
R. Parker, Baldwin Maxwell, and Dean Harvey H. Davis in mak- 
ing possible the transfer of this bibliography to the Philological 
Quarterly; and of Stewart C. Wilcox, André B. Delattre, and Mr. 
Parker in solving our financial problems. 

This bibliography, as a whole, is designed to cover a ‘‘movement”’ 
rather than a period. The English section is limited to the years 
1800-1837 ; but other sections are not so limited, of course. Impor- 
tant books published earlier are included in the list for 1949 when 
for some reason they were inadequately noticed in the bibliography 
for 1948 in ELH, xvi (1949), 1-64 or when significant reviews have 
appeared within the year 1949. In the latter case there appears a 
shortened title followed by such a reference as ‘‘See ELH, xvi 
(1949), 51,’’ where will be found the original complete entry or a 
further reference to it. In all cases where no date is specified, 1949 
may be assumed. 

The editor acknowledges with gratitude the assistance provided 
by his several collaborators, for materials gathered or for critical 
comments or for both. They are Albert J. George (French), Lud- 
wig W. Kahn (German), Richard T. Burgi (Slavonic), Nicholson 
b. Adams and E. Herman Hespelt (Spanish), Gerald M. Moser 
(Portuguese) ; and, in English, Richard D. Altick, Ernest Bern- 
baum, Kenneth Neill Cameron, David V. Erdman, James V. Logan, 
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Thomas M. Raysor, Elisabeth W. Schneider, Clarence D. Thorpe, 
Bennett Weaver, and Stewart C. Wilcox. 

To ensure notice in the next issue of the bibliography, authors 
are invited to send the editor (at Department of English, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10) review copies of relevant books or 
monographs and of offprints of articles. 
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Greenough, C. N. A Bibliography of the Theophrastian Character 


in English. See ELH, xvi (1949), 5. 
Rev. by V. B. Heltzel in PQ, xxv (1948), 284-88. 


The Romantic Movement: a Selective and Critical Bibliography for 
the Year 1948. By J. Raymond Derby and others. ELH, xvi 
(1949), 1-64. 

A Selective and Critical Bibliography of Studies in Prose Fiction 
for the Year 1948. By H. Blair Rouse and others. JEGP, xiv 
(1949), 259-84. 

Victorian Bibliography for 1948. By Austin Wright. MP, xuvi 
(1949), 242-72. 

Weed, Katherine K., and Bond, R. P. Studies of British Newspa- 
pers and Periodicals. See ELH, xv (1948), 5. 

Rev. by A. W. Secord in JEGP, xiv (1949), 293-94. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. 27 (1946). Ed. for the 

English Association by Frederick S. Boas. London. Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1948. 
Miss D. M. Stuart contributed the section on the early nineteenth century. 


2. ENVIRONMENT: ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS, RELIGION 


Adams, M. Ray. Studies in the Literary Backgrounds of English 
Radicalism. Seé ELH, xvi (1949), 5. 

Rev. by Newman I. White in SAQ, xLvim (1949), 153-54; by F. E. L. Priest- 
ley in MLQ, x (1949), 409-11; by Z. S. Fink in MP, xxvii (1949), 66-67. 
Aldington, Richard. The Strange Life of Charles Waterton, 1782- 

1865. London. Evans Brothers. 
— in TLS, Aug. 26, p. 554; ef. letter by Alan Moore in TLS, Sept. 2, 
. 569. 
Y On the ‘‘curious and distinguished’’ nineteenth-century traveler. 


Allan, George A. T. Christ’s Hospital. London. Ian Allan. 


A revised edition of a book published some years ago. 


Ashton, T. S. The Industrial Revolution, 1760-1830. See ELH, xvi 


(1949), 6. 
Rev. in NSN, June 25, p. 684. 


Aspinall, Arthur. The Early English Trade Unions. Documents 
from the Home Office Papers in the Public Record Office. Lon- 
don. Batchworth Press. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 16, p. 244. 
Aspinall, Arthur. Polities and the Press, 1780-1850. London. Home 


and Van Thal. 
Rev. by Wilson Harris in Spectator, Feb. 25, p. 268; in TLS, Apr. 30, p. 
282; by Kingsley Martin in NSN, June 18, pp. 653-54. 
Contains important material relating to the journalistic activities of vir- 
tually all the Romantic writers. 


Bernbaum, Ernest. What Does the Nature of Literature Require 
of its Interpreters? College English Association Critic, xu (Jan- 
uary, 1950), Supplement, 1-11. 

Cole, G. D. H. A Short History of the British Working-Class Move- 
ment, 1789-1947. London. Allen and Unwin. 


A new, revised edition of the abridgement of this standard work. 
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Dutton, Ralph. The English Interior, 1500 to 1900. London and 
New York. Batsford. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 16, p. 246. 

Contains material on home decoration and furnishings in the early nineteenth 
century. 

Fitzgerald, Brian, ed. Correspondence of Emily, Duchess of Leins- 
ter, 1731-1814. Vol. 1. Dublin. Stationery Office. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 4, p. 710. 

George, Eric. The Life and Death of Benjamin Robert Haydon. 
See ELH, xvi (1949), 6. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 1, p. 8; by K. John in NSN, Jan. 15, p. 60; by Agnes 
Morgan in NYT, Feb. 27, p. 5; by J. T. Winterich in SRL, July 30, p. 21. 
Hutchings, Arthur. A Companion to Mozart’s Piano Concertos. Ox- 

ford University Press. 

Rev. by R. E. Garis in KR, x1 (1949), 159-62. 

James, Admiral Sir William. The Durable Monument. See ELH, 
xvi (1949), 6. 

Rev. by Ralph Partridge in NSN, Jan. 8, p. 39. 

Leslie, C. R. Memoirs of the Life of John Constable. With an Intro- 
duction by Benedict Nicolson. London. John Lehmann. 

Rev. in TLS, May 27, p. 344; by Anthony West in NSN, June 25, p. 676. 
Mumby, Frank Arthur. Publishing and Bookselling. New and Re- 

vised Edition. London. Jonathan Cape. 

Rev. in TLS, July 1, p. 430. 

Neft, Emery. The Poetry of History. See ELH, xvi (1949), 7. 

Rev. by J. W. R. Purser in MLR, xiii (1948), 536. 

Nollekens [Joseph]. Poem by Randall Jarrell. VQR, xxv (1949), 
544-46. Cf. ‘‘Smith, John Thomas,”’ infra. 

Park, Mary Cathryne. Joseph Priestley and the Problem of Pantis- 
ocracy. Philadelphia. University of Pennsylvania, 1947. 

Rev. by Walter F. Taylor in MLN, Lxiv (1949), 205. 

Peyre, Henri. The Influence of Eighteenth-Century Ideas on the 
French Revolution. JHI, x (1949), 63-87. 

Pratt, Fletcher. The Empire and the Glory: Napoleon Bonaparte, 
1800-1806. Wm. Sloane Assoc. 

Rev. by Leo Gershoy in SRL, Jan. 15, pp. 11-12. 

Rawson, Geoffrey, comp. Letters from Lord Nelson. London. Staples 
Press. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 4, p. 710; by Ralph Partridge in NSN, Nov. 19, pp. 592- 
93. 

Richardson, Edgar Preston. Washington Allston. A Study of the 
Romantie Artist in America. Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 28, p. 699; by G. H. Hamilton in YR, xxxvu (1949), 
547-48. 

A study of the American artist who was an intimate of some of the English 
Romantic figures. 

Scholes, Perey A. The Great Dr. Burney. See ELH, xvi (1949), 8. 

Rev. by R. Gelatt in SRL, Jan. 15, pp. 28-29; by J. Butt in PQ, xxv 
(1949), 385. 
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Smith, Jane Adam. Children’s Illustrated Books. Britain in Pic- 


tures Series. London. Collins. 
Rev. by Naomi Lewis in NSN, Mar. 5, pp. 234-35; by Honor Croome in 
Spectator, Jan. 28, pp. 128-30. 
Contains material on such books in the early nineteenth century. 


Smith, John Thomas. Nollekens and His Times. Ed. by G. W. 
Stonier. London. Turnstile Press. 
Cf. ‘‘Nollekins,’’ supra. 
Rev. by Ralph Partridge in NSN, Feb. 26, p. 210. 
A new edition of this minor classic published in 1828. 


Wearmouth, Robert F. Some Working-Class Movements of the 


Nineteenth Century. London. Epworth Press. 
Rev. in TLS, Apr. 30, p. 282. 


Wellington, Duke of. ‘‘Prinney.’’ TLS, Mar. 5, p. 155. 

Protests against the notion (recently given new currency by Richard Alding- 
ton in his Four English Portraits) that George IV had such a nickname among 
his intimates. Creevey seems the only one to have used it. Cf. note by John 
Gore in TLS, Mar. 19, p. 185. 


3. CRITICISM 


Abrams, M. H. Archetypal Analogies in the Language of Criticism. 
UTQ, xvi (1949), 313-27. 

A perceptive examination of analogies which underlie and give rise to lit- 
erary theory in particular. In the history of criticism, says Mr. Abrams, ‘‘ per- 
haps the most dramatic of all archetypal substitutions . . . was the replacement 
of the analogy of the machine by that of a living plant as the implicit para- 
digm governing the analysis of the process — which is to say, the psychology 
—and also the product of literary invention.’’ (p. 315) 

In particular, Coleridge’s fancy and imagination, in his opposition to me- 
chanical properties as explanation of the creative process, are distinguished 
by root analogies: the first as compared to a machine with discrete parts, the 
fatter as compared to a plant, whose form is sui generis, in the seed. Thus, 
analogically, Coleridge’s genius evolved a biological archetype so as to reveal 
‘‘the inherent lawfulness of self-determining organic growth.’’ (p. 326) In this 
analogy are involved his theories of imagination, synthesis of opposites, and 
literary evaluation. 

The basic issue is whether analogy can generate concept; for example, did 
Plato’s ‘aesthetic mirror,’ as archetypal analogy, generate, as well as merely 
clarify, his ideas on ‘‘the inter-relations of . . . things to their . . . Ideas’’? 
(p. 313) Mr. Abrams’ contention that literary theory arises out of analogy to 
basic images is well sustained. (S. C. W.) 


Baugh, A. C., ed. A Literary History of England. See ELH, xvi 
(1949), 9. 
Rev. by } J. Parry in JEGP, xuvit (1949), 147-49; by ©. A. Cross in CE, 
xX (1949), 293; in TLS, Mar. 26, p. 202. 
Bernbaum, Ernest. Guide through the Romantic Movement. Sec- 
ond Edition, Revised and Enlarged. New York. The Ronald 


Press Company. 

This is no perfunctory refurbishing of an outdated book, but a genuine 
thoroughgoing revision, in which old things have been reconsidered and new 
things added. There are two entirely new chapters supplementing the valuable 
critical sections in the original Guide (1931) on varied phases of the Romantic 
Period, and there are, roughly, twice as many bibliographical entries as in the 
first. Professor Bernbaum has retained his original general plan, with a section 
on the Pre-Romantic Movement leading to Blake, who is treated as a full- 
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fledged Romantic with Coleridge, Wordsworth, and the rest through Carlyle. 
As before, too, he supplies for each author a concise, scholarly introduction 
and a carefully selected and wisely annotated bibliography, classified under 
two main heads: ‘‘Of First Importance’’ and ‘‘For Advanced Students.’’ 
Bernbaum’s achievement here is of first importance. The project he has un- 
dertaken could be brought to successful culmination only through long years 
of determined Herculean labor. It is a tremendous job to do anything specific 
and worthwhile with just one of the chief Romantics, especially if bibliographi- 
cal work is included; but he who tackles sixteen of them has a stout heart 
indeed. Professor Bernbaum has had the requisite courage, however, and the 
critical intelligence to make a fine success of his undertaking. His Guide, along- 
side his admirable Anthology, stands as a culmination of a lifetime of con- 
sistent, devoted scholarship. He has given to those who work in the Romantic 
field a uniquely fine, indispensable instrument to aid them in their studies. 
(C. D. T.) 
Bowra, C. M. The Romantic Imagination (The Charles Eliot Norton 


Lectures: 1948-1949). Cambridge. Harvard University Press. 

Rev. by George F. Whicher in NYHTB, Dee. 4, p. 7; by Douglas Bush in 
NR, Nov. 28, p. 30. 

Probably the most important book of the year in our general field. The Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford, author of the celebrated Heritage of Symbolism, 
and of such outstanding studies in Comparative Literature as his From Vergil 
to Milton and Greek Lyric Poetry, here turns his studious attention to a sub- 
ject on which, he overmodestly says, ‘‘I am in no sense an expert or even 
a scholar.’’ Professor Bowra’s main purpose is to inquire just what the Ro- 
manties severally believed the Imagination to be, and in what various ways 
it became creatively manifested in their works. The most important and val- 
uable chapters are on Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats (the 
chapter on Byron does not keep as closely to the main subject). There are also 
chapters on lesser Romantics, — Poe, the Rossettis, and Swinburne. The con- 
cluding one, ‘‘The Romantic Achievement,’’ judiciously points out some of 
the limitations that restrict, and some of the excesses that endanger, this 
mode of literature; but on the whole it deeply appreciates what the Romantics 
achieved in their imaginative search for the truth about the world and its en- 
compassing mysteries. The style is limpid, graceful, and serene; it aptly con- 
veys a sensibility which delights in the gentler and subtler powers and beauties 
of poetry. 

Professor Bowra believes that the Romantics’ faith in Imagination ‘‘has 
been unjustly treated in recent years’’; and apparently he regrets that latterly 
many critical discussions, especially those composed by the scorners of the 
Romantics, have been so harsh, ecrabbed, and bitterly controversial. His meth- 
od of meeting that situation will astonish both those who may agree with his 
conclusions and those who may disagree. He eschews polemics altogether. His 
discourse is never an argument, but a calm exposition of his own views. He 
is obviously acquainted with the New Critics, but he does not mention a single 
one of them, which is an almost sensational taciturnity.. Yet he supplies abun- 
dant documentation to clarify and justify his interpretations, — nearly all of 
it, however, drawn from the writings of the Romantics themselves, the quota- 
tions being as a rule very deftly chosen. The conclusions at which he arrives, 
both as to the movement in general, and as to the greater Romantics individ- 
ually, are in agreement, sometimes in very close agreement, with the conten- 
tions that American academic critics have set forth in explanation of the 
nature of Romanticism and in defense of its value. It would have been pleasant 
if some of these defenders had been referred to; but Professor Bowra could 
hardly have done so without alluding to the attackers, and thereby disrupting 
the serenity of his contemplative procedure. (E. B.) 


Cecil, David. Poets and Story-Tellers: A Book of Critical Essays. 


New York. Maemillan. 
Rev. by D. A. Stauffer in NR, May 16, pp. 17-18. 
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English Institute Essays: 1946. See ELH, xvi (1949), 9. 
Rev. by J. W. R. Purser in MLR, xuim (1948), 536-37; by W. K. Wimsatt, 
Jr., in JA, vir (1949), 264-66. 
Evans, Bertrand. Gothic Drama from Walpole to Shelley. Univer- 
sity of California Publications in English, Vol. xvm. Berkeley 


and Los Angeles. University of California Press, 1947. 
Rev. by L. F. Peck in PQ, xxvit (1949), 368-69. : 


Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. Religious Trends in English Poetry. Vol. 
mt: 1780-1830, Romantic Faith. New York. Columbia Univer- 


sity Press; London. Cumberlege. 

Rey. in TLS, Sept. 2, p. 568. See also ‘‘Wordsworth’’ and Davies, J. G., 
under ‘‘ Blake.’’ 

The reputation of Professor Fairchild’s magnum opus will depend chiefly 
upon the reception of this third volume. It covers Burns, Blake, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, and Keats. It interprets and judges such of their 
works as Dr. Fairchild considers religious, and it examines the historical in- 
fluences upon them. Few literary subjects could be regarded as of much higher 
importance, and any competent critical treatment of it would command atten- 
tion and deserve gratitude. Dr. Fairchild’s diligence is marvelous: undoubt- 
edly he has searched out, remembered, and pondered more of this kind of 
poetry than has any other scholar. There is no nobler theme than that of re- 
ligion as expressed in poetry,—the Ego’s relation to the Non-Ego, to the 
Universe, and to the Divine. But the varieties of man’s long religious experi- 
ence, and the varieties of the expressions of those experiences by poets and 
prophets are very numerous even in their artistically highest forms. What 
therefore the historian or critic of religious literature especially needs is an 
imaginative sympathy with all the chief varieties of religious faith, — Hindu, 
Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, ete. Every artistically triumphant religious work 
arises out of some one of those varieties of religious experience, and it is of 
permanent value regardless of its local or denominational origin. 

To Dr. Fairchild such generalizations about the nature of religion will seem 
heretical. He is an earnest and rigid sectarian. To him there is only one true 
religion, — Anglo-Catholicism. By its theological dogmas he finds each and all 
of the Romantics in error. He tests the poetry of the Romantics by asking 
whether it agrees with Anglo-Catholic dogma, and of course he finds that it 
searcely ever does. The Romantics did not write to support the High Church; 
they were not theologians, and not adherents of any strict denomination. Some 
of them were broadly and searchingly religious; but their purposes were ar- 
tistic or redemptive rather than those of an intellectual catechist. Hence they 
chose as their mode of expression poetry rather than creeds. It is characteristic 
of Professor Fairchild’s method that, although he quotes scores of passages 
from Wordsworth, some of them little known, he ignores the famous line from 
To A Skylark: 


True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home! 


Such faith in direct and intimate relationship between feeble yet aspiring crea- 
tures and their God, without High Church ritual intermediation, would seem 
to him too evangelical and sentimental a fancy to deserve attention in a serious 
study of religious poetry. (E. B.) 

This is a most important and valuable book, which will nevertheless be re- 
ceived wryly and unsympathetically by most of the students of Romantic po- 
etry to whom it is addressed. After two volumes on religious trends in English 
poetry in the eighteenth century, Professor Fairchild now comes in his third 
volume to what he calls the period of Romantic faith, which is very far indeed 
from his own faith. Beginning with Burns as a transitional figure, and basing 
everything he says on the rich and learned background of his two preceding 
volumes, he makes a very critical survey of the religious themes of each of 
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the great Romantic poets, judging them from the point of view of an enlight- 
ened and learned but frankly conservative Anglo-Catholicism. 

The definiteness of Mr. Fairchild’s theological knowledge, and his historical 
learning in both the poetry and the religion of the eighteenth century, give 
this book, which is fundamentally criticism, the value of historical research 
as well as criticism, in a degree not easily to be found elsewhere, though Mr. 
Fairchild is frequently building on the work of other scholars. A student of 
Coleridge, for instance, may well be grateful for a survey of Coleridge’s de- 
velopment which has taken into account all of the numerous changing influ- 
ences on Coleridge’s thought, and knows what Coleridge means in terms of 
English poetry and theology as well as German idealistic philosophy. This is 
a welcome contrast to the apologetic tendency of Professor Muirhead or the 
adaptation of Coleridge to his own thought by Professor Richards. There is a 
firm and clear knowledge of each poet’s beliefs, I think, in every chapter ex- 
cept that on Keats, which seems to me to be based on a misconception of 
Keats’s opinions. The chapter on Keats quotes Garrod with approval in the 
first paragraph, and develops a similar point of view throughout. Mr. Fair- 
child does not hope, of course, that many students of Keats will accept this 
view. The chapter on Shelley will also be challenged, not so much because of 
a misconception of Shelley as because Mr. Fairchild seems to have been be- 
trayed by irritation at some of the amiable extravagances of Shelley idolaters 
into an almost jeering tone which disturbs and discredits his criticism. The 
intellectual analysis is sound, but the judgments of value are not so. 

The difficulty in the chapter on Shelley appears elsewhere, though nowhere 
else so evidently. The sharp definiteness of Mr. Fairchild’s own point of view, 
which is one of the chief virtues of his criticism and safeguards him from the 
sentimentai vagueness and apologetic evasiveness of so much criticism on this 
particular subject, also has a disadvantage in seeming to give a tone of irre- 
concilable severity toward the great Romantic poets. He is probably right in 
his emphasis upon Romantic pantheism, but it is hard to believe that he does 
not exaggerate the psychological egoism implicit in Romantic metaphysics. 
(T. M. RB.) 


Frye, Northrop. The Function of Criticism at the Present Time. 
UTQ, x1x (1949), 1-16. 
Grierson, H. J. C. Verse Translation. With Special Reference to the 
Latin. London. Oxford University Press. 
Rev. (leading article) in TLS, Mar. 5, p. 153. 
Includes discussion of the translations made by the Romantics. 
Gugler, Ilse. Das Problem der Fragmentarischen Dichtung in der 
Englischen Romantik. Bern. Verlag A. Francke Ag., 1944. 
Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in MLN, Lxiv (1949), 140. 
James, D. G. The Romantic Comedy. London. Oxford University 
Press, 1948. 
Rev. by Douglas Bush in MLR, xLiv (1949), 268-69. 
Leavis, F. R. The Great Tradition. New York. George W. Stewart, 
Ine., 1948. 
Rev. by John Farreily in NR, Feb. 14, pp. 25-26; by H. M. Jones in SRL, 
Apr. 16, p. 26. 
Lucas, F. L. The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal. Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge University Press. 
The second edition of this work, first published in 1936. 
‘‘The Parodists.’’ TLS, July 15, p. 459. 
A leading article, occasioned by the centenary of the death of Horace Smith. 


Discusses the Rejected Addresses, Wordsworth’s ‘‘Peter Bell,’’ and Hone’s 
projected but unpublished History of Parody. 
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Priestley, F. E. L. Newton and the Romantic Concept of Nature. 


See ELH, xvi (1949), 10. 
Rev. by M. K. Spears in PQ, xxvii (1949), 396-97. 


Rahv, Philip. Image and Idea: Fourteen Essays on Literary 


Themes. New York. New Directions. 
Rev. by H. M. Jones in SRL, July 23, pp. 16-17. 


Rulfs, Donald J. The Reception of Elizabethan Playwrights on_the 
London Stage, 1776-1833. SP, xuv1 (1949), 54-69. 


An analysis of the journalistic comment which greeted the performance of 
thirty-five Elizabethan plays, not including those by Shakespeare. ‘‘The main 
criterion - the critics] was an ever-present concern for naturalness or proba- 
bility.’? (R. D. A.) 

Schimanski, Stefan, and Treece, Henry, eds. A New Romantic An- 
thology. London. Grey Walls Press. 

Rev. in TLS, July 15, p. 456. 

A selection of essays on various aspects of Romanticism, together with ‘‘ Ro- 
mantic’’ poems. 

Spitzer, Leo. Explication de Texte Applied to Walt Whitman’s 
Poem ‘‘Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.’’ ELH, xvi 


(1949), 229-49. 

Traces the bird as symbol, e.g., through and beyond Keats and Shelley (pp. 
232-33). An interesting, though diffuse, illustration of the explicatory meth- 
od. (8. C. W.) 

Van Tieghem, Paul. Le Romantisme dans la littérature Européenne. 


Paris. Editions Albin Michel, 1948. 

See ‘‘Portuguese . . . 2. General.’’ 

This is a bold attempt to sketch in about 550 pages the main course of 
Romanticism in all the literatures of Europe, including English (with glances 
at American), Scandinavian, Slavic, ete. Among the subdivisions are: Pre- 
Romanticism; the Romantic Revolution (in about fifteen different coun- 
tries); Sentiments, Ideas, and Styles; Poetry, Drama, Novel, Other Prose; 
and From Romanticism to Realism. The author is a veteran scholar in the 
field, factually erudite, and facile in exposition, but not notably original in 
his critical judgments. Both the limitations and the usefulness of this tour de 
force, which tries to combine the basic literary data with some interpretive 
generalizations, resemble those of a well-informed and clearly written article 
on a large and important subject in a first-rate encyclopedia. As an intro- 
ductory survey it may be very helpful to a novice, and even the mature 
specialist may find its perusal broadening and now and then suggestive. More 
can hardly be expected from a work which can grant only a page or two to 
the poetry of Wordsworth or of Victor Hugo, — unless the work were rich in 
new critical interpretations or in new historical theories. And of such novelties 
there are none here. (E. B.) 

Wellek, René. The Concept of ‘‘Romanticism’’ in Literary History. 


CoLi, « (1949), 1-23, 147-72. 

See also ‘‘Slavonic . . . 2. General.’’ 

A learned and convincing refutation of Lovejoy’s contention that the term 
‘‘Romantic’’ has no consistent meaning and no objective validity. The first 
part traces the history of the term and of its derivatives, showing that in 
England, France, Germany, etc., those terms ‘‘were everywhere understood in 
approximately the same sense, and are still useful.’’ The second part, ‘‘ The 
Unity of European Romanticism,’’ arrives at the conclusion, ‘‘There is a 
profound coherence and mutual implication between the romantic views of 
nature, imagination, and symbol. Without such a view of nature we could not 
believe in the significance of symbol and myth. Without symbol and myth the 
poet would lack the tools for the insight into reality which he claimed, and 
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without such an epistemology, which believes in the creativity of the human 

mind, there would not be a living nature and a true symbolism.’’ Whether 

or not, Dr. Wellek points out, we accept the Romantic view for ourselves, it 
is a coherent and integrated view. The nominalists have lost another important 

battle. (E. B.) 

Wellek, René, and Warren, Austin. Theory of Literature. Harcourt, 
Brace. 

Rev. by Maxwell Geismar in NR, Apr. 11, pp. 22-23; by H. M. Jones in SRL, 
Apr. 30, p. 12; by W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., in YR, xxx1x (1949), 180-82; by R. 
H. Fogle in CE, x1 (1949), 52-53. 

Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. The Structure of Romantic Nature Imagery, 
pp. 291-303 in The Age of Johnson: Essays Presented to Chaun- 
cey Brewster Tinker. New Haven. Yale University Press. 

Woolf, Virginia. The Common Reader. New York. Harcourt, Brace. 

Rev. in CE, x (1948), 62. 

Woolf, Virginia. The Moment and Other Essays. New York. Har- 
court, Brace, 1948. 

Rev. by Marjorie Brace in SRL, March 27, p. 22; by Homer Woodbridge 
in YR (Summer, 1948), 732-33; in VQ@R (Summer, 1948), lxxix. 
Wormhoudt, Arthur. The Demon Lover: a Psychoanalytical Ap- 

proach to Literature. New York. Exposition Press. 

This is not an orthodox psychoanalytical interpretation but is based on the 
theories of one psychoanalyst, Edmund Bergler, who apparently envisages the 
ills of mankind as due, not to sexual frustration, but to problems encountered 
in breast feeding. In this light are analyzed representative poems by Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley and Byron. The albatross, we learn, is ‘‘the chief 
breast symbol’’ in The Ancient Mariner, and Shelley’s Prometheus hanging 
to the icy precipice represents the ‘‘infant masochistically attached to the 
denying mother’s breast.’’ It is a peculiarly obtuse book, failing in its prac- 
tice to make the elementary distinction between unconscious motivation and 


conscious purpose or to convincingly establish its psychiatric premises. 
(K. N. C.) 


4. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 


Austen. Ashton, Helen. Parson Austen’s Daughter. New York. 
Dodd, Mead. 

Rev. by Shirley Jackson in NYT, Sept. 11, pp. 9, 44; by George F. Whicher 
in NYHTB, Sept. 4, p. 5. See also ‘‘Starkie,’’ infra. 

A novelized life of Jane Austen. 

Austen-Leigh, R. A. Jane Austen and Southampton. London. Spot- 
tiswoode, Ballantyne. 

Rev. in TLS, June 10, p. 379. - 

Bonavia-Hunt, D. A. Pemberley Shades. New York. Dutton. 

Rev. by Shirley Jackson in NYT, Sept. 11, p. 9. 

A ‘‘sequel’’ to Pride and Prejudice. 

Cecil, Lord David. Poets and Story-Tellers. London. Constable; 
New York. Macmillan. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 19, p. 124; by Joseph Kraft in Nation, Mar. 26, pp. 367- 
68; by George F. Whicher in NYHTB, Mar. 13, p. 3; by Carlos Baker in NYT, 
Mar. 13, p. 6; by Walter Allen in NSN, Apr. 9, pp. 360-61. 

Contains an essay on Jane Austen. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Emma.’”’ TLS, Dee. 18, 1948, p. 713. 

Coneludes the exchange of letters cited in ELH, xvi (1949), 11. 
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Chapman, R. W. Jane Austen: Facts and Problems. Oxford. Clar- 
endon Press; New York. Oxford University Press. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 26, p. 136; in NSN, Apr. 16, p. 387; by Donald Barr in 
NYT, May 1, pp. 5, 19; by George F. Whicher in NYHTB, May 8, p. 19; in 
Dublin Magazine (Oct.-Dec., 1949), 42-43; Dalhousie Review, xxix (1949), 
355-58. 

Jane Austen and Chawton. TLS, July 29, p. 489. Cf. correction, 
TLS, Aug. 5, p. 505. ‘ 

A leading article on Jane’s residence at Chawton in the last eight years of 
her life. The house has now been opened to the public by its new owners, the 
Jane Austen Society. 


Jenkins, Elizabeth. Jane Austen. New York. Pellegrini and Cuda- 
hy. 
Rev. by Phyllis McGinley in NYT, Oct. 23, pp. 5, 35; by Douglas Bush in NR, 
Nov. 28, p. 31. 
Kaye-Smith, Sheila, and Stern, G. B. More about Jane Austen. New 
York. Harper’s. 
Rev. by Phyllis McGinley in NYT, Oct. 23, pp. 5, 35; by May Lamberton 
Becker in NYHTB, Oct. 2, p. 5. 
Muir, Edwin. Jane Austen and the Sense of Evil. NYT, Aug. 28, 
pp. 1, 25. 
Schorer, Mark. Fiction and the ‘‘Matrix of Analogy.’’ KR, x1 
(1949), 539-60. 
Examines the metaphorical value associations of Persuasion, Wuthering 
Heights, and Middlemarch. 


Starkie, Enid. ‘‘Parson Austen’s Daughter.’’ TLS, Aug. 26, p. 553. 

A letter to the editor, objecting to the distortion of source material in Helen 
Ashton’s book (see above). Miss Ashton replied in TLS, Sept. 16, p. 601, and 
Dr. Starkie added a rejoinder, TLS, Sept. 23, p. 617. 


Blake. Bertram, Anthony. William Blake. World’s Masters, New 
Series. London and New York. Studio Publications, 1948. 


Fifty Blake reproductions in an inexpensive booklet. The introduction and 
notes are rather archaic. (D. V. E.) 


Blackstone, Bernard. English Blake. Cambridge and New York. 


Cambridge University Press. 

Rev. by Austin Clarke in Spectator, Apr. 15, p. 520; by Kathleen Raine in 
NSN, May 14, p. 508; by James J. Sweeney in NYT, Aug. 7, p. 6; in TLS, 
Oct. 21, p. 678; by D. A. Stauffer in NR, Aug. 1, pp. 25-26; by R. Halsband 
in SRL, June 25, p. 34. 

Takes ‘‘Eternity on this side of the grave’’ as Blake’s slogan and em- 
phasises Blake as an interpreter and educator whose poems and designs belong 
in ‘‘any scheme of education which envisages the creation of ... man freed 
from fear.’’ 

This readable life-and-works volume was apparently written some time ago 
and has already been considerably outmoded by the scholarship of the past 
five years. Yet there is value in the discussion of Blake’s ‘‘energising of 
Oriental wisdom’’ and of his ideas on religion, women, and Milton. On Blake’s 
renunciation of renunciation and his proclamation of ‘‘the very content of the 
Christian message,’’ Blackstone is even further than Davies (infra) from the 
refractory position of Fairchild. 

The tempting suggestion that An Island in the Moon is a satire on the 
Lunar Society is very shakily supported. It is perhaps unsupportable (and the 
title was not Blake’s). (D. V. E.) 

Blake, William. America: a Prophecy. Foreword by Ruthven Todd. 
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New York. United Book Guild; London. Faleon Press, 1947 


[1948 ?]. 
Also published without Todd’s foreword as Albion Facsimiles, No. 2. 
Facsimile edition, greatly superior to the similarly issued facsimile of Songs 
of Innocence and of Experience listed in ELH, xvi (1948), 12. Todd’s intro- 
duction is brief but valuable. (D. V. E.) 


Bowen, Robert O. Blake’s ‘‘The Tiger,’’ 7-8. Exp 7. No. 8 (June, 
1949), 62. 


‘‘Fire’’ is an attributive symbol of the tiger (evil). Mr. Bowen’s contention 
is nullified if the theme is the problem of the origin of evil—‘‘Did He who 
made the lamb (Christ, good) make the (tiger, evil)?’’ (8S. C. W.) 


Bowra. See ‘‘3. Criticism.”’ 
Davies, J. G. The Theology of William Blake. See ELH, xvi (1949), 
12. | 


See also ‘‘ Fairchild’’ under ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 

Useful beside Fairchild’s chapter on Blake. Both write as Christians, but 
Davies accepts as ‘‘rephrasing of orthodox doctrine’’ what Fairchild rejects 
as disguised sentimentalism. The latter finds only ‘‘inward impulse,’’ the for- 
mer a theology ‘‘uneven and fragmentary’’ yet essentially Christian. 

Davies does not ignore inconsistencies, but as he is forced to waive point 
after point of church doctrine (Blake’s rejection of the Virgin Birth, for ex- 
ample, is welcomed as an aid to modern Christology) and to put down as 
‘*perverse’’ such characteristic Blakery as The Everlasting Gospel, we turn 
back with Fairchild to Schorer’s belief that Blake had neither a theology nor 
a proper God. (One nevertheless boggles at Fairchild’s stern thesis that any 
Romantic who talks about Man is thinking only about himself! ) 

Difficulties in the way of defining Blake as a Christian mystic ‘‘in the 
direct line’’ are overcome by chiding all previous mystics for taking a wrong 
view of the importance of vision. A good chapter on Swedenborg clears away 
much error. (D. V. E.) 


Eberly, Ralph D. Blake’s ‘‘The Tiger.’’ Exp 8. No. 12 (1949). 


Suggests that the ‘‘smithy image’’ is central. 
Erdman, David V. William Blake’s Debt to James Gillray. Art 
Quarterly, xm (1949), 165-70. 


Graphic demonstration of the metamorphosis of Gillray’s political carica- 
tures into themes in the multi-symbolic ‘‘illuminations’’ of Blake’s Europe 
and Gates of Paradise. 


Fairchild. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 


Frye, Northrop. Fearful Symmetry. See ELH, xvi (1949), 12. 
Rev. by René Wellek in MLN, Lxiv (1949), 62-63; by H. M. Margoliouth in 
RES, xxiv (1948), 334-35. 


Giovannini, Margaret. Blake’s ‘‘Introduction’’ to Songs of Inno- 


cence. Exp 8. No. 1 (Oct., 1949), 5. 
A reply to Mr. Wormhoudt (infra). 


Hamilton, Kenneth M. William Blake and the Religion of Art. Dal- 
housie Review, xxtx (1949), 167-81. 


See also ‘‘Fairchild’’ under ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 

Curiously parallel in some respects to Fairchild’s chapter. As against those 
who can equate religion and Romanticism, or with Blake allow art to swallow 
up religion, Hamilton insists on the ‘‘fact that the central Christian tradition 
— the unique revelation of a personal God... is totally rejected’’ by Blake. 
Blake, ‘‘pungently and controversially’’ exposing the ‘‘inner logie of ro- 
— st is himself the supreme example of its isolating tendency. 
(D. V. E.) 
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Keynes, Geoffrey. Blake Studies: Notes on His Life and Works in 
Seventeen Chapters. London. Rupert Hart-Davis. 

Rev. by Kathleen Raine in NSN, July 23, pp. 102, 104; by Bernard Black- 
stone in Spectator, June 24, p. 860; in TLS, Oct. 21, p. 678; in Dublin Mag- 
azine (July-Sept., 1949), 66-67. 

A gathering of bibliographical and biographical notes that have appeared 
in TLS, and as prefaces to limited editions; valuably supplemented with 61 
plates. These include a sample from the newly discovered 56-page sketéh-book 
of Robert Blake, a Stationers’ Register entry showing that Blake’s apprentice- 
ship began in 1772, not 1771, and an early proof of ‘‘ Joseph of Arimathea’’ 
revealing that the engraving Blake dated ‘‘1773’’ is actually a much later 
refurbishing of this apprentice exercise. This last item sheds important light 
on Blake’s practice in dating. Fairchild (supra) may be right that the colo- 
phon of Abel refers to an early draft of that work and not to the tractates. 
This line of thought and the apprenticeship registry suggest a shakeup of the 
whole Blake chronology. 

Of interest beyond the borders of Blake scholarship are the essay on links 
between Blake, Lamb, Southey, Hazlitt, Coleridge; and the history of a stage- 
version of Blake’s Job. (D. V. E.) 

Lowery, Margaret Ruth. Blake and the Flaxmans, pp. 281-90 in 
The Age of Johnson: Essays Presented to Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker. New Haven. Yale University Press. 

Incomplete and one-sided as an account of the Blake-Flaxman friendship 
(and we do not know that their acquaintance began as early as 1780 or that 
Flaxman was ever associated with Blake in the New Jerusalem Church); but 
a cogent interpretation of Blake’s lines ‘‘To Mrs. Ann Flaxman’’ (though 
surely it is the flower, not the transplanter, who is addressed in the last line). 
(D. V. E.) 

Margoliouth, H. M. Notes on Blake. RES, xxtv (1948), 303-16. 

A list of Biblical references, and references to human sacrifice. 
Nanavutty, Piloo. A Title-Page in Blake’s Illustrated Genesis Man- 

uscript. Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, x 
(1947), 114-22. 

Important study of a little-known Blake MS. (ca. 1826) demonstrating 
Blake’s use of floral symbolism and identifying the flowers on plate 23 of 
Jerusalem as the Lily of Calvary and the Star of Bethlehem. (D. V. E.) 
Nims, Edwin. The Christ of the Poets. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 

New York and Nashville, 1948. 


A chapter on Blake (only Romantic poet included) as ‘‘rebel and prophet’’ 
emphasizes his simple faith and magnification of Jesus. (D. V. E.) 


Todd, Ruthven, ed. Selected Poems of William Blake. London. Grey 
Walls Press. 
Van Sinderen, Adrian. Blake: the Mystic Genius. Syracuse. Syra- 


cuse University Press. 

The piéce de résistance of this lavish volume (though the title points to 
some slight chapters on Blake’s life, art, and philosophy, including some per- 
ceptive remarks on ‘‘ Thel,’’ ‘‘The Tyger,’’ and Blake’s symbolic personages) 
is the full-color reproduction for the first time of Blake’s twelve water-colors 
for ‘‘L,’Allegro’’ and ‘‘Il Penseroso’’ (ca. 1816) in the author’s possession. 
Not notably ‘‘mystic’’ here, Blake’s pictorial genius turns to light and bright 
pastels and soft grays and an oddly literal figurativeness in embodying the 
mirthful and meditative visions of Milton. 

Blake’s hand-written notes on each of the illustrations, brief but of great 
interest to the student of Blake’s symbolic method, have not, I believe, been 
published elsewhere; they are given here in facsimile. (D. V. E.) 
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Wilson, Mona. The Life of William Blake. London. Rupert Hart- 
Davis, 1948. 

Rev. by Kathleen Raine in NSN, Feb. 5, p. 136; in TLS, Oct. 21, p. 678. 

‘*Re-set, with revisions and additional notes,’’ but actually very little 
changed from the 1927 edition. This remains a ‘‘documented’’ but largely 
uncritical biography. Reference is made to Todd’s Gilchrist and to Keynes’ 
Blake Studies (supra), but factual corrections made by these scholars are not 
assimilated; even old dates are retained. (D. V. E.) 

Wormhoudt, Arthur. Blake’s ‘‘Introduction’’ to Songs of Inno- 
cence. Exp 7. No. 7 (May, 1949), 55. 

Byron. Bandy, W. T. The First Printing of Byron’s Stanzas on the 
Death of the Duke of Dorset. MLR, xuiv (1949), 93-94. 

Points out that this poem appeared in the Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1824. There are some variants from the current text. 

Bewley, Marius. The Colloquial Mode of Byron. SCR, xv1 (1949), 
8-23. 

The Italian influence on Beppo, The Vision of Judgment, and Don Juan is 
not as important as the English quality of style. Moreover, these poems are 
closer to certain Caroline poets in their colloquialism than to Dryden, Pope, 
and the Augustan tradition. (J. V. L.) 

Borgese, Signora Maria. L’Appassionatta di Byron. Milano. Gar- 
zanti. 

An independent treatment of the Gamba materials, listed by the Marchesa 
Origo (infra). 

Bowra. See ‘‘3. Criticism.”’ 
Byron. Don Juan. With an Introduction by Peter Quennell. Chil- 
tern Library. London. John Lehmann. 

Rev. by H. A. L. Craig in Spectator, Mar. 25, pp. 408, 410. 

Byron. Poems. Ed. by Guy Pocock. Everyman’s Library. 3 vols. 
London. Dent. 

Rey. in TLS, July 15, pp. 453-54. 

Entwistle, W. J. The Byronism of Lermontov’s A Hero of Our 
Time. CoLi, 1 (1949), 140-46. 

Fairchild. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 

Fuller, Roy, ed. Byron for Today. See ELH, xvi (1949), 13. 

Rey. in TLS, July 15, pp. 453-54. 

Gugler. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 

Hennig, John. Early English Translations of Goethe’s Essays on 
syron. WLR, xuiv (1949), 360-71. 

Kronenberger, Louis. Byron ‘‘Turned Prose into Poetry.’’? NYT, 
Oct. 30, pp. 5, 48. 

A part of the author’s introduction to the Modern Library Don Juan. 
Marchand, Leslie A. Lord Byron and Count Alborghetti. PMLA, 

LXIv (1949), 976-1007. 

Though his name has never appeared in any Byron biography, Count Giu- 
seppe Alborghetti ‘‘played an important role in the poet’s life in Ravenna’’ 
between June 10, 1819, and August 22, 1821. 

A lay official second in command under the Cardinal Legate of the Papal 
State of Lower Romagna, the Count kept alive a vigorous masking tradition, 
apparently influenced the Pope in Teresa’s favor, and supplied Byron (from 
the Cardinal’s mail bag) with political news. Now we know how Byron kept 
so well informed on European developments and knew so much about the spy- 
ing on himself. 
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Eight new Byron letters, nineteen from the Count to Byron, and previously 
unprinted parts of well-known letters to Hobhouse and Kinnaird give ‘‘a 
lively new meaning to many obscure passages in the printed Jetters.’’ Together 
Marchand and Origo (infra) handle the new letters lucidly, accurately, and 
with relish. (D. V. E.) 

Martin, L. C. Byron’s Lyrics. Nottingham. Printed for the Univer- 
sity of Nottingham, 1948. P 

Rev. briefly by C. J. Sisson in MLR, xiv (1949), 144. 

A 25-page lecture, the twenty-fourth in the series of Byron Foundation Lece- 
tures at Nottingham. 


Nicolson, Harold. Marginal Comment. Spectator, May 13, p. 641. 


Reflections on Byron and Switzerland. 
Origo, Marchesa Iris. The Last Attachment: The Story of Byron 
and Teresa Guiccioli as Told in Their Unpublished Letters and 
Other Family Papers. London. Cape and Murray; New York. 


Seribner’s. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 16, p. 600; by Carlos Baker in NYT, Oct. 23, p. 48; by 
Samuel C. Chew in NYHTB, Nov. 6, p. 8; by V. 8. Pritchett in NSN, Oct. 
1, p. 360; by Clive Bell in Spectator, Sept. 16, p. 300. 

Considerably abridged portions of this work have appeared serially in the 
Atlantic Monthly, beginning March, 1949. 

It is pleasing to have the newly available documents of Byron’s Italian 
years presented fully and ably — the 156 new letters in full, with translations 
of the 139 in Italian; a number of Teresa’s letters and probably quite enough 
direct and indirect quotation of her unpublished voluminous Vie de Lord By- 
ron; a description of the Gamba papers and other MS. sources, including legal 
and police records in the archives of seven Italian cities. (The latter material 
is not fully presented here.) 

Three related stories emerge: the domestic and amatory life of Teresa, her 
husband, and Byron; the political efforts and adventures of the Gambas and 
Byron; and the subsequent career (narrated with due brevity) of Teresa and 
her documents. 

Byron’s Italian letters are disappointing. They lack the humor, dash, and 
usually even the fire of his English ones; indeed the Italian affair lacks, in 
its own documents, the laughter in Byron’s report of it to London and in his 
poetic use of it. Yet we do now see the domestic Byron plain — and the sur- 
prisingly strong personality of his carissima. 

The second story, though the author sketches in the Italian background 
and demonstrates that Byron’s part in the Romagna rising was not slight, 
does not add up to very much. The documents are fewer or less richly drawn 
upon, and the liberation movement itself did not greatly move in Byron’s 
time. But we know his interest in it did add up to a great deal in his total 
personality and in Don Juan and the Italian tragedies. By a scholars’ agree- 
ment it was apparently the Marchesa’s part to concentrate on the Teresa story. 
Professor Marchand on one sector (supra) follows Byron further into the 
world of political intrigue. (D. V. E.) 


Pratt, Willis W. Byron at Southwell. See ELH, xvi (1949), 14-15. 

Rev. by V. de S. Pinto in MLR, xiv (1949), 114-15; by Frank H. Ristine 
in MLQ, x (1949), 411-12. 

Pratt, Willis W. An Italian Pocket Notebook of Lord Byron. Aus- 
tin. University of Texas Studies in English, xxvm (1949), 195- 
212. 

An insignificant account book, conceivably of some value to a biographer. 
But a mere record of moneys received from bankers and distributed to ser- 
vants hardly ‘‘brings into vivid relief’’ any ‘‘surprising preoccupation with 
money and with being thrifty.’’ (D. V. E.) 
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Pratt, Willis W. Lord Byron and His Circle. See ELH, xvi (1949), 
15. 

_ Rev. by Frank H. Ristine in MLQ, xX (1949), 411-12. 

Samuels. See ‘‘Spanish . . . 1. General.’’ 

Steffan, Guy. Byron Furbishing Canto I of Don Juan. MP, xuv1 
(1949), 217-41. 

Most dramatic of the author’s studies of the Canto I MS. For the others, 
see below and ELH, xv (1948), 13-14. Here Steffan analyses the kinds of ore 
Byron labored with and the particular rifts in his ottava rima he took most 
pains to load. 

Byron’s careful and frequently complex revision— from trite to exact or 
from flat to tangy wording, from thinness to density, ete.— is demonstrated 
in several MS. samples that approach the famous Eve of St. Agnes revisions 
in interest. 

Byron’s later cantos came more easily and were unfortunately attended to 
more carelessly. (D. V. E.) 

Steffan, Guy. An Early Byron MS. in the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary —‘‘The Edinburgh Ladies Petition.’’ Austin. Univer- 
sity of Texas Studies in English, xxv (1948), 146-76. 

The Petition (50 lines) is perhaps not Byron’s but Elizabeth Pigot’s. The 
Reply (213 lines dated March, 1807) is certainly largely Byron’s. 

Double and triple rimes anticipate the later Byron. Laughter at woman is 
‘*more good-humored’’ than in Don Juan. Spoofing at Darwin and others re- 
veals wide general knowledge of recent science, which Steffan footnotes with 
much detail on the state of electro-chemistry, optics, ete. (D. V. E.) 

Steffan, Guy. The Extent of MS. Revision of Canto I of Don Juan. 
SP, xuvr (1949), 440-52. 

Byron’s ‘‘mental sweating’’ over this canto is an exception to his generally 
rapid, careless writing. The climactic couplet and the middle lines of the octave 
gave most trouble and impelled the most brilliant revisions. (D. V. E.) 

Gives evidence, from the first draft of this portion of the poem (in the 
Morgan Library) and ten additional stanzas (in the British Museum) that 
Byron’s revisions were far more numerous than he himself admitted and than 
has generally been believed by critics. (R. D. A.) 

Steffan, Guy. MS. Rhyme Revision of Canto I of Don Juan. N&Q, 
exci (1948), 244-45. 

Examples revealing the calculation displayed in Byron’s second thoughts. 
(D. V. E.) 

Stiling, Frank, and Meinecke, Bruno. Byron’s Don Juan, X, xii. 
Exp 7. No. 5 (Mar., 1949), 36. 

Deciphers the macaronic pharmacology of this troublesome stanza, and scans 
it as well. 

Ward, W.S. Lord Byron and ‘‘My Grandmother’s Review.’’ MLN, 
LXIV (1949), 25-29. 

How William Roberts, editor of The British Review and London Critical 
Journal, responded to Byron’s needling of him in Don Juan, Canto I, stanzas 
201-10. 

Wormhoudt. See ‘‘3. Criticism.”’ 

Clare. Grigson, Geoffrey, ed. Poems of John Clare’s Madness. Lon- 
don. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 23, p. 618; by Naomi Lewis in NSN, Nov. 19, pp. 594, 

596; by Monk Gibson in Spectator, Nov. 4, p. 612. 

Clarke. Altick, Richard D. The Cowden Clarkes. See ELH, xvi 
(1949), 16. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 25, 1948, p. 728; by A. C. Sprague in NYT, Mar. 13, p. 


ee 
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49), 6; by K. John in NSN, Jan. 29, pp. 108-09; by M. C. Bradbrook in MLR, xiv 

(1949), 272-73. g ' 
Charles Cowden Clarke has hitherto been chiefly known, in a rather shadowy ; 

way, as the friend and teacher who earned the gratitude of Keats by effectively 

introducing him to the great English writers, and the subsequent appreciation 


XLVI of students of Keats for his reminiscences of the poet’s early life. Mr. Altick 
now brings this man into fuller view by presenting him as a flesh-and-blood : 
thers, individual, in his youth full of gusto for life and literature and music; im his 
f ore maturity a literary person of some note, who through his writings and lec- ‘ 
most tures, his editions of Chaucer and his collaborations on editions of Shakespeare, 
continued with younger generations, on a larger scale, his work as introducer 
et or and interpreter of poets so prosperously begun with John Keats as his pupil. 
rated But Clarke’s remarkable wife and literary partner Mary Victoria, née No- 
isions vello, is the heroine of this book. As Clarke himself was a lover of Keats, so 
Mary was a satellite of Leigh Hunt. From Hunt she drew inspiration, her 
ed to philosophy of life, her literary blood and nourishment — though she in no way 
measured up to her model in stylistic or critical achievement. (Mr. Altick, 
1 Li- rather unjustly I think, lays at Hunt’s door responsibility for Mary’s lush 
. **Cockney’’ style; Hunt was Cockney chiefly by grace of a tradition fostered 
iver- by the Blackwood’s canards, and his prose style at its best has undeniable 
merit.) Style or no style, however, this Mary was a grand person, abounding 
. The in generous vitality and life-giving enthusiasm: a devoted wife, a clever ac- 
tress, a friend to half the celebrities in England of her day, a well-balanced 
1an is feminist, a compiler, editor, and author of repute. She tried her hand at every- 
rs re- thing, and somehow always managed to come out on top: whether it was a 
; with novel, an edition of Shakespeare, a book on women in literature, or her monu- 
mental first Concordance of Shakespeare — begun in audacity and ignorance 
Tuan. but carried on, through years of prodigious toil, in intrepidity and increasing 


knowledge to successful conclusion and publication. Yes, Mary is really the 
heroine of this story — she and her vibrantly-alive Novello family, which com- 


a pletely absorbed Cowden Clarke into itself, even to the point, the author slyly 
. suggests, of communicating to him its habits of longevity. And it is a good 
- Ge story as Mr. Altick tells it: the personae interesting and delightful, the ma- 
. that terials fresh and ample, the management generally adroit. (C. D. T.) 
1 than Cobbett. Pemberton, W. Baring. William Cobbett. London. Penguin 
Books. 

N&Q, Rev. in TLS, June 17, p. 392. 

Coleridge. Bandy, W. T. Coleridge’s Friend, Joseph Hardman: a 

8 y g , p 
ughts. Bibliographical Note. JEGP, xiv (1948), 395-97. 
Corrects William Lyon Phelps’ article ‘‘A Literary Discovery’’ (Scribner’s, 

, xii. Jan., 1933), by showing that Coleridge’s translation of ‘‘Kennst du das Land’’ 

was first printed as the epigraph to J. Hardman’s story ‘‘Colonna the 
ee Painter,’’ which probably first appeared in Blackwood’s, Sept., 1829. (S. C. W.) 


Basler, R. P. Sex, Symbolism, and Psychology in Literature. New 
MLN, Brunswick. Rutgers University Press, 1948. 

Rev. by Harry Levin in SRL, Jan. 1, p. 14; by C. N. Feidelson, Jr., in AL, 
xxr (1949), 370-72. 


— Discusses the Lesbianism of ‘‘Christabel.’’ 
Bowra. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 
Brinkley, R. Florence. Coleridge on Locke. SP, xiv1 (1949), 521-43. 
Lon- An intensive examination of Coleridge’s knowledge of Locke’s philosophy, 
and his use thereof. 
0. 594, Coburn, Kathleen. Coleridge’s Quest for Self-Knowledge. Li, Sept. 
8, pp. 395-96. 
[, xv “On the poet’s notebooks, which she is preparing for publication.’’ 
: Coleridge, S. T. Philosophical Lectures. Ed. by Kathleen Coburn. 
13, p. London. Pilot Press; New York. Philosophical Library. 
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Rev. by C. E. Vulliamy in Spectator, July 15, p. 90; in TLS, Aug. 19, p. 
538. 

This book is an edition of fourteen lectures on the history of philosophy 
which Coleridge gave in the winter of 1818-19. Coleridge’s friend Frere paid 
a shorthand reporter to take these down as they were delivered, and a tran- 
scription of the shorthand notes has been preserved in the Coleridge family. 
The transcription does not include the first and last lectures, but Miss Coburn 
provides brief reports from other sources. She has used also a great mass of 
manuscript and printed materials bearing on the lectures, including Coleridge’s 
copious notes for the series, his marginalia on Tennemann’s twelve-volume 
Geschichte der Philosophie (on which the first nine lectures were based), and 
the pertinent sections of Coleridge’s own books which he reworked as lectures 
(parts of The Friend, Biographia Literaria, and the MS. Theory of Life). 
Coleridge’s notes in preparation for the lectures occupied 123 pages of his 
Notebook 25, besides some half-dozen folios of MS. Egerton 2801 in the British 
Museum. The marginalia on Tennemann’s History of Philosophy are an in- 
dication of Coleridge’s use of the text, which Miss Coburn has traced in her 
notes. So there is no room for complaint that Coleridge lectured without prepa- 
ration. 

Miss Coburn’s editorial work is most excellent. She starts from scratch, 
without benefit of other scholars’ work, since very few scholars have even seen 
the MS., and no one else has studied it. She has discovered for herself the 
other materials which have just been mentioned, besides using a miscellany 
of less fundamental sources of information, including the various printed 
studies of Coleridge’s philosophy. She has spent endless labor and thought 
clarifying a very incorrect text and tracing innumerable recondite references. 
She has admirably fulfilled the duty of an editor by an able historical and 
interpretative introduction and notes. In brief, she has done excellently every- 
thing which one could ask an editor to do. 

But the lecturer cannot be praised in the same terms as his editor. In spite 
of devoted editorial care, the text remains difficult because of slovenly sen- 
tence structure. Though Coleridge made ample use of Tennemann, he was un- 
able in these public lectures to give either a satisfactory history of philosophy, 
or an interpretation of the philosophers. And his subject did not permit an 
account of his own philosophy. The book is an indispensable source for the 
study of Coleridge’s abstract thought, it has occasional flashes of insight or 
memorable phrases, but on the whole it is dull reading and an inadequate 
illustration of Coleridge’s philosophical powers. He was unable to adapt his 
difficult subject to public lectures. (T. M. R.) 

‘‘The Dispersal of Coleridge’s Books.’’ TLS, Oct. 28, p. 704. 
An important article, tracing the dispersal of Coleridge’s library after it 
left the hands of Joseph Henry Green and Dr. Gillman. 
Fairchild. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 
Gugler. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 
Kennedy, Wilma L. The English Heritage of Coleridge of Bristol, 
1798. See ELH, xv (1948), 15. 
Rev. by R. L. Brett in RES, xxiv (1948), 335-36. 
Keynes. See ‘‘ Blake.’’ 
Laser, Marvin. Poe’s Concept of Beauty. ELH, xv (1948), 69-84. 

Traces ‘‘the three fold influence on Poe of Coleridge, phrenology, and Shel- 

ley’s ‘Defence’ ’’ and suggests ‘‘the way in which Poe enlarged upon and 


modified his early Coleridg an views as a result of his study of phrenology 
and Shelley’s ‘Defence.’ ’’ (S. C. W.) 


Martin, Bernard. The Ancient Mariner and the Authentic Narra- 


tive. London. Heinemann. 
This little book, which has a text of forty-four pages, followed by a reprint 
of The Ancient Mariner and selections from the Authentic Narrative by John 
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Newton, furnishes the evidence for the justifiable claim that another important 
source of Coleridge’s poem has been discovered. The Authentic Narrative tells 
the story of the conversion during a storm at sea of the blasphemous young 
sailor John Newton, who ultimately became a well-known clergyman and the 
friend of Cowper. Though the verbal parallels between his autobiographical 
Narrative and Coleridge’s poem are inconsequential, the striking similarity 
of one passage in the Narrative to passages in Wordsworth’s Prelude and 
Excursion is accepted, and establishes Wordsworth’s knowledge of the Narra- 
tive, apparently at the time when Coleridge was writing The Ancient Mariner. 
Since there is a very high probability that Coleridge also knew of Newton’s 
experience through Wordsworth, the similarities of the poem to the Narrative 
of Newton’s repentance become highly interesting. Newton’s repentance and 
public confession and atonement through his book and through his preaching 
were probably an essential part of the background of The Ancient Mariner. 
(T. M. R.) 

Nethercot, Arthur H. Coleridge’s ‘‘Christabel’’ and Le Fanu’s 


‘*Carmilla.’’ MP, xuvn (1949), 32-38. 

‘*Carmilla,’’ a female vampire story published in 1872, contains many curi- 
ous resemblances to ‘‘Christabel.’’ This strengthens Nethercot’s contention, 
in The Road to Tryermaine, that Coleridge’s tale is essentially a vampire 
story. Either Le Fanu so interpreted ‘‘Christabel,’’ or he had read the same 
sources as Coleridge read and applied them with similar results. (J. V. L.) 


Read, Herbert. Coleridge as Critic. London. Faber and Faber. 
Rev. in TLS, Apr. 9, p. 234; by C. E. Vulliamy in Spectator, July 15, p. 90. 
Tillyard, E. M. W. Five Poems, 1470-1870. See ELH, xvi (1949), 
18. 
Rev. by J. W. Krutch in Nation, Jan. 8, p. 49; by Vivienne Koch in SR, 
LxII (1949), 705-07. 
Wasserman, Earl R. Another Eighteenth Century Distinction be- 
tween Fancy and Imagination. MLN, uxiv (1949), 23-25. 
Although Coleridge probably did not know the book, Arthur Browne’s Miscel- 
laneous Sketches (1798) contains a close anticipation of his distinction be- 
tween the two critical terms. 


Waters, Leonard A. Coleridge and Eliot: a Comparative Study of 
Their Theories of Poetic Composition. Microfilm of typed MS. 
University of Michigan Microfilms, Publication No. 1081. Ann 
Arbor, 1947. 

Positive abstracted in Microfilm Abstracts, Vol. vir (1948), No. 2, 112-13. 

Wilcox, Stewart C. Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner. Exp 7. No. 4 
(Feb., 1949), 28. 

Wormhoudt. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 

DeQuincey. DeQuincey, Thomas. The Revolt of the Tartars. Illus- 
trated by Stuart Boyle. London. Dropmore Press, 1948. 


A limited edition, with an introduction by Edward Shanks. 

DeQuincey, Thomas. Selected Writings. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion by Philip Van Doren Stern. New York. Modern Library 
Giant. 

Hollinger, R. E. DeQuincey’s Use of Americanisms. American 
Speech, xx (1948), 204-09. 


DeQuincey used Americanisms, often with a rather contemptuous attitude 
toward Americans and their language. 


Dyer. Beales, H. L. George Dyer, Friend of Charles Lamb. Li, July 
7, pp. 15-16. 
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Edgeworth. ‘‘ Humours and Moralities.’’ TIS, May 20, p. 328. 
A ‘‘middle article’’ on Maria Edgeworth. 
Newby, P. H. The Achievement of Maria Edgeworth. li, June 19, 


pp. 986-87. 

A BBC talk on the centenary of her death. 

Godwin. Godwin, William. Enquiry concerning Political Justice. 
Ed. by F. E. L. Priestley. See ELH, xvi (1949), 19. 

Rev. by Z. S. Fink in MP, xiv1 (1949), 205-08; by A. R. Humphreys in 
RES, xxv (1949), 278-80. 

This, the first complete reprinting of Political Justice since 1842, is excel- 
lently edited with full textual and explanatory notes. The Introduction con- 
tains especially valuable material on Godwin’s views, their sources and their 
influence, and forms a powerful counteractive to the caricatured accounts 
which have been current since Leslie Stephen’s and Dowden’s essays on Shelley 
and Godwin. The section on Godwin’s political thought, however, is over-aca- 
demic and fails to bring out the main lines clearly or to relate them properly 
to the contemporary scene. The section on metaphysics, although correct in 
noting the influence of Plato on Godwin, which had been previously overlooked, 
errs in exaggerating the degree of this influence. Godwin’s influence on Shelley 
is also somewhat exaggerated and is not properly put into the perspective of 
other influences. The text is based on the third (1797) edition, and the textual 
notes give variant readings with the first and second editions. For some im- 
portant passages, however, these are inadequate. For instance, the famed argu- 
ment on free love in the first edition, toned down in the second and third, 
should have been given in full in the notes, for this and other passages in the 
first edition were familiar to the literary radicals influenced by Godwin. As it 
is, reconstruction is practically impossible. (K. N. C.) 

Hazlitt. Albrecht, William Price. Hazlitt’s Principles of Human 
Action and the Improvement of Society, in If by Your Art: 
Testament to Percival Hunt. Pittsburgh. University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1948. 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth. To Begin with the Hazlitts. Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, xu, 8 (Jan. 9, 1948). 

About the stay of Hazlitt’s family in Boston at the close of the century. 
Cohen, B. Bernard. William Hazlitt: Bonapartist Critie of The 

Excursion. MLQ, x (1949), 158-67. 

A detailed study of the shift in Hazlitt’s attitude toward Wordsworth be- 
tween 1814 and 1817, occasioned, says Cohen, by Hazlitt’s increasing Bona- 
partist sympathies. 

Gordan, R. K. William Hazlitt on Some of his Contemporaries. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Vol. xu, Series 


3 (May, 1948). Section 2, 1-12. 
The Presidential address. 

Hazlitt, William. Conversations of James Northcote, Esq., R. A. 
With a preface by Frank Swinnerton. London. Muller. 

__Rev. in TLS, May 27, p. 344; by Oliver Warner in Spectator, Apr. 22, pp. 

502, 554. 

Hazlitt, William. The Essays of William Hazlitt. A Selection, with 
an Introduction by Catherine Macdonald Maclean. Macdonald 
Illustrated Classics. London and Edinburgh. Macdonald. 

Hazlitt, William. Liber Amoris and Dramatic Criticisms. See ELH, 
xvi (1949), 20. 

Rev. by Peter Quennell in Spectator, Dee. 17, 1948, pp. 810-12; in TLS, 

Mar. 19, p. 186. 
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Keynes. See ‘‘Blake.’’ 
Maclean, Catherine Macdonald. Hazlitt Painted by Himself and 
Presented by Catherine Macdonald Maclean. London. C. and J. 


Temple; New York. Macmillan, 1948. 

Rev. by Harry Bull in SRL, Sept. 3, p. 11. 

Dr. Maclean has been inaccurately described as editor instead of author of 
her new book on Hazlitt. The confusion is understandable. Using the first per- 
son singular throughout, she has rewritten his own story almost — but not 
quite — in his own words. The not quite is the rub. The author would present 
Hazlitt’s ‘‘feeling as closely as possible in his own words.’’ Yet Hazlitt’s 
‘‘T got there’’ becomes ‘‘I arrived,’’ ‘‘in the dim light . . . I thought Cole- 
ridge pitted with the smallpox’’ is reduced to ‘‘his face appeared dark and 
scarred.’’ The wry comments with which Hazlitt brought to earth his highest 
flights are regularly absent. Though alterations are individually slight, they 
destroy the aim of the book. Hazlitt’s variety, his sweep of language, the gusto 
supported by strong intellect and spiced by bitterness are all reduced to in- 
sipidity. The work is sprinkled with tags of modern diction (‘‘definitely,’’ 
‘‘personality’’) that are slightly off key; scarcely at all is the reader aware of 
Hazlitt’s own voice. The experiment is (and may well remain) unique. (E. 8S.) 
Hobhouse. Joyce, Michael. My Friend H. See ELH, xvi (1949), 14. 

Rev. by Peter Quennell in NSN, Mar. 5, pp. 231-32 —an article recapitu- 
lating in some detail Hobhouse’s relations with Byron. 

Hobhouse. John Cam Hobhouse. TLS, Dee. 18, 1948, p. 713. 

A letter to the editor, commenting on the TLS review of My Friend H. in 

TLS, Dee. 11. 


Hogg. Hogg, James. The Private Memoirs and Confessions of a 


Justified Sinner. Introduction by André Gide. Chanticleer Press. 
Rev. (note) by J. F. in NR, Oct. 24, p. 20. 


Strout, Alan Lang. The Life and Letters of James Hogg, the Et- 


trick Shepherd. See ELH, xv (1948), 19. 
Rev. by Edith C. Batho in MLR, xiv (1949), 271-72; by W. D. Taylor in 
RES, xxv (1949), 174-75. 


Hunt. Hunt, Leigh. The Autobiography of... Ed., with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by J. E. Morpurgo. London. Cresset Press; 
New York. Cambridge University Press. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 2, p. 218; by Edward Sackville-West in NSN, Apr. 9, 

pp. 356, 358. 

Stout, George Dumas. The Political History of Leigh Hunt’s Ez- 
aminer, together with an Account of ‘‘The Book.’’ St. Louis. 
Washington University Studies, New Series: Language and 


Literature, No. 19. 

There is a good analysis of Hunt’s political ideas in Louis Landré’s Leigh 
Hunt (1936), but Professor Stout’s method is less theoretic, being biographical 
and historical. His monograph supersedes all previous accounts of the matter. 
It is a characteristically careful and thorough scrutiny of all the pertinent 
evidence concerning the policy of The Examiner, the charges of libel brought 
against the editors, their conviction, and the change of tone in the magazine 
after their return from prison. The most important of Dr. Stout’s conclusions 
is that Hunt’s politics were not philosophically excogitated, and were never 
worked out into definite political programmes of reform. He rebelled against 
things as they were simply because he was a sensitive man of culture and an 
impulsive idealist. This confirms Keats’s shrewd observation, ‘‘Hunt from a 
principle of taste would like to see things go on better.’’ 

The Appendix sets forth, more reliably than any previous account, the once 
mysterious and sensational history of the so-called ‘‘Memoirs’’ of Caroline 
of Brunswick, Princess of Wales. (E. B.) 
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Jeffrey. Guyer, Byron. Francis Jeffrey’s Essay on Beauty. HLQ, 
xm (1949), 71-85. 

Jeffrey’s Essay on Beauty has been widely neglected although it is one of 
the principal keys to his criticism. Guyer gives a resumé of the essay, pointing 
out its sources in Alison, Hume, and others of the ‘‘School of Taste,’’ and 
reviewing briefly some of his criticism of the Romantic poets in the light of 
this essay. (J. V. L.) 

Keats. Bebbington, W. G. ‘‘ Writ in Water’’? TLS, Mar. 26, p. 201. 

This letter, asking whether Keats meant that the phrase on his tombstone 
should be ‘‘writ in’’ or ‘‘writ on,’’ touched off an extended correspondence 
on the subject. See TLS, Apr. 2, p. 217; Apr. 9, p. 233; Apr. 23, p. 265; May 
13, p. 313; and May 27, p. 353. ‘Among the contributors of letters were Ed- 
mund Blunden and H. W. Garrod. 

Beyer, Werner W. Keats and the Daemon King. See ELH, xv 
(1948), 19. 

Rev. by Newell F. Ford in MLN, Lxiv (1949), 63-64; by Frank Wood in 
GR, xxi (1948), 309-11. 

Booth, Bradford A. Keats’ ‘‘Isabella: or the Pot of Basil,’’ 185- 
88. Exp 7. No. 7 (May, 1949), 52. 

Defends the wicked brothers’ lyric suavity in luring the naive Lorenzo to 
his death. A sensible observation. (S. C. W.) 

Bowra. See ‘‘3. Criticism.”’ 

Carver, George. My Demon Poesy, in If by Your Art: Testament 
to Percival Hunt. Pittsburgh. University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1948. 

The relationship between Lamia and ‘‘Ode on Indolence’’ through the idea 
of ‘‘my demon poesy.’’ 

Church, Richard. John Keats. See ELH, xvi (1949), 20. 

Rev. by Kathleen Raine in NSN, Jan. 8, p. 36; by V. Sackville-West in Spee- 
tator, Dec. 31, 1948, pp. 874-76. 

Cunningham, J. V. Statius, Keats, and Wordsworth. PQ, xxvu 
(1948), 359-71. 

The implications of this finely drawn discussion are even more illuminating 
than the treatment of Keats’ sonnets and Wordsworth’s one on sleep. By com- 
paring and contrasting Statius’ invocation to sleep (‘‘Crimine quo merui...’’) 
with them, Mr, Cunningham concludes that the course of English lyrical de- 
velopment lies in a transition from the medieval and Tudor lyrical mode to 
one essentially classical. The proof rests upon the basic resemblances and dif- 
ferences between Statius’ poem and those by Keats and Wordsworth. A per- 
ceptive, sensitive essay. (S. C. W.) 

Fairchild, Hoxie N. Keats and the Struggle-for-Existence Tradi- 
tion. PMLA, uxiv (1949), 98-114. 

Keats’ bitter expression in his letters of the ‘‘eat or be eaten’? law of 
nature places him outside the Romantic conception of nature, and allies him 
with the earlier scientific tradition and with the later Victorian attitude. 
(J. V. L.) 

Fairchild, Hoxie N. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 

Fogle, Richard Harter. The Imagery of Keats and Shelley: A Com- 
parative Study. Chapel Hill. University of North Carolina 
Press. 

Rev. by R. Halsband in SRL, Nov. 19, p. 23; by D. Bush in NR, Nov. 28, 
pp. 30-31. 

Professor Fogle’s careful, well-written study provides a most interesting 
revelation of the ways in which the temperamental and philosophical differ- 
ences between Shelley and Keats reflected themselves in the imagery of their 
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poetry. Shelley, revolutionary, endlessly speculative and swift-thinking, de- 
velops a mobile, wide-sweeping and synthetic imagery; Keats, liberal but with 
no firmly formed philosophy, limited in his interests but emotionally entrenched 
in those he had, develops an imagery, massive, static, spatially limited and 
analytical. The huge, slow-moving Saturn, deep in the forest-shaded valley, 
contrasts as strikingly with the mountain-pinnacled, rebellious Prometheus as 
the tree-enclosed nightingale does with the ever-soaring skylark. This sense 
of motion and vast space in Shelley has given rise to the false notion that he 
is ‘‘cloudy in vision’’; upon analysis his imagery proves to be ‘‘firm in com- 
position and vivid in visual realization.’’ He has also (as previously noted by 
Oscar Firkins) a remarkable capacity for the blending of the concrete and 
the abstract: ‘‘the abyss is wreathed with scorn.’’ Keats, on the other hand, 
reveals a superior capacity for sensuous self-projection as embodied in his 
‘‘empathic’’ imagery. One could wish that the study had been based on the 
complete poetical works in each case and not on selections. It would be inter- 
esting, for instance, to check the results with an analysis including The Cap 
and Bells and Swellfoot. 

The final chapter, ‘‘Romantie Bards and Metaphysical Reviewers,’’ in a 
skilfully destructive analysis, shows up the narrow irrelevancies of the so- 
called ‘‘new’’ critics, especially as their dogma is applied to Shelley. (K. N. C.) 


Ford, Newell F. Keats’s ‘‘O for a Life of Sensations . . .!’’ MIN, 
LxIv (1949), 229-34. 


Attacks the generally held interpretation of ‘‘sensations’’ as meaning ‘‘in- 
tuitions’’ by examining the thirty-one other occurrences of the word in Keats 
and concluding that by the word Keats regularly meant ‘‘the characteristic 
feelings or emotions arising in some particular cireumstance.’’ (R. D. A.) 


Gorell, Lord. John Keats: the Principle of Beauty. See ELH, xvi 


(1949), 21. 

Rev. by Kathleen Raine in NSN, Jan. 8, p. 36; by V. Sackville-West in 
Spectator, Dec. 31, 1948, pp. 874-76. 

Lord Gorell writes of Keats as one poet of another in a vein broadly im- 
pressionistic, warmly appreciative. For the beginner in Keats the book offers 
a pleasant introduction; for the initiated it will be of value chiefly for cer- 
tain nuances of interpretation and for general felicity of expression. The au- 
thor is mainly concerned with Keats’s artistry, showing little interest in his 
thought and problems related to thought. On many important issues he is dis- 
appointingly reticent; he has next to nothing to say about the great Odes, 
nothing to add about their meaning or significance. On two controversial ques- 
tions he does speak out, however. He is opposed to biographical interpretation 
of Keats’s poetry and objects in particular to J. M. Murry’s reading of 
Lamia — in which Fanny Brawne is identified with the serpent-woman, C. A. 
Brown with the cold philosopher: Murry, he believes, has been quite unfair to 
Fanny Brawne and to Brown. He also sees more of dramatic promise in Otho 
the Great than most critics have seen fit to concede. American readers will be 
struck with Lord Gorell’s near-perfect insularity. Of non-British writers on 
Keats he recognizes only Amy Lowell, and he mentions her with some con- 
descension, rating her book far below Dorothy Hewlett’s Adonais, his enthusi- 
astic (withal dubious) first choice among all the biographies. (C. D. T.) 
Gugler. See ‘‘3. Criticism.”’ 

Lang, Cecil Y. Swinburne on Keats: a Fragment of an Essay. MIN, 
LxIv (1949), 168-71. 

Describes a MS. paragraph by Swinburne, now in the Harvard Keats Col- 
lection, which was meant to introduce an essay on Keats. Mr. Lang dates it 
tentatively as either 1866 or 1879. 

Leopardi, E. R. Keats-Shelley Memorial. TLS, Mar. 12, p. 169. 

A letter to the editor, giving the name of the archivist of the Monte Cassino 
—v who saved the relics of the poets during the German occupation of 

ome. 
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MacGillivray, J. R. Keats: A Bibliography and Reference Guide, 
with an Essay on Keats’ Reputation. Toronto. University of 


Toronto Press. 

A bibliography of Keats has long been overdue, and it is fortunate that the 
one now made available should have come at the hands of so able and thorough 
a workman as MacGillivray here proves himself to be. The book opens with 
a discerning essay of some eighty pages broadly tracing the development of 
Keats’s reputation and serving as a fit prelude to the nearly 1,300 usefully 
classified and annotated bibliographical entries which make up the bulk of the 
volume. These entries cover what is of main importance in edition, biography, 
and criticism of Keats from 1816 to 1946 —a fine achievement. The compila- 
tion is, admittedly, incomplete. The author has deliberately omitted certain 
classes of material, and he had no thought of listing the Keats manuscripts, 
of which we have unusually rich collections. Perhaps we may some day hope 
for a full-scale bibliography of Keats including not only all known published 
works but all known manuscript items. But that will not likely be until print- 
ing costs have become halved and university printing presses have grown un- 
believably rich. In the meantime we shall get along splendidly, and gratefully, 
with Mr. MacGillivray’s valuable Guide. (C. D. T.) 

McPeek, James A. 8. Keats and The Palice of Honour. PQ, xxv 
(1948), 273-76. 

Mr. McPeek’s remark that the likenesses between Gavin Douglas’ poem and 
‘*Ode on a Grecian Urn’’ ‘‘are not numerous... and would be worth record- 
ing even if they only bore witness to how teasingly close the Scots author 
came to expressing phases of Keats’s thought’’ sums up his case. (S. C. W.) 
Murry, J. Middleton, ed. Poems of John Keats. London. Peter 

Neville, 1948. 

Rev. by Kathleen Raine in NSN, Jan. 8, p. 36; by V. Sackville-West in 
Spectator, Dec. 31, 1948, pp. 874-76. 

Murry, J. Middleton. ‘‘Lines to Fanny.’’ TLS, Nov. 18, p. 751. 

On an obscure passage in this poem, which, in The Mystery of Keats, Mur- 
ry confessed his inability to explain, but for which an exegesis has now been 
supplied. 

Murry, J. Middleton. Volumes of Keats’s Poetry. TLS, Feb. 5, p. 
92. 

Mr. Murry specifies the editions and anthologies of Keats with which his 
name is at present connected. 

Perry, Marvin, Jr. Keats in Georgia. Georgia Review (Winter, 
1947), 460-69. 

Piper, H. W. Keats and W. C. Wells. RES, xxv (1949), 158-59. 

Keats’ hint of the theory of evolution by natural selection (Hyperion II, 
177-243) may have come from Dr. Wells, physician at St. Thomas Hospital at 
the time Keats was a medical student. (J. V. L.) 

Rogers, Neville, ed. Keats, Shelley, and Rome: An Illustrated Mis- 
cellany. London. Christopher Johnson for the Keats-Shelley 
Memorial Association. 

Rev. in leading article, TLS, Feb. 19, p. 121; in Spectator, May 20, pp. 698, 
700; in Dublin Magazine (Oct.-Dec., 1949), 46. 

Rollins, Hyder E., ed. The Keats Circle. See ELH, xvi (1949), 22. 

Rev. by Carlos Baker in SRL, Dec. 25 (1948), p. 7; by J. Farrelly in NR, 
Jan. 17, pp. 25-26; by E. L. Griggs in VQR, xxv (1949), 293-296; by W. B. 
Pope in JEGP, xivitl (1949), 424-31; by H. W. Garrod in Spectator, June 
17, p. 826; by Edward Sackville-West in NSN, Sept. 17, pp. 304, 306. 
Spitzer. See ‘‘3. Criticism.”’ 
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Sypher, Wylie. Portrait of the Artist as John Keats. VQR, xxv 
(1949), 420-28. 

‘¢, . . for the young Keats and the young Joyce the gross world has van- 
ished, and the stars, the sea, the flesh of woman have become sacraments and 
assurances.’’ (p. 428) 

Wilcox, Stewart C. Keats’ ‘‘Ode on a Grecian Urn.’’ Exp 7. No. 6 
(Apr., 1949), 47. 

Wormhoudt. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 

Lamb. Anthony, Katherine. The Lambs: A Study of Pre-Victorian 
England. London. Hammond and Hammond. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 2, p. 218; by K. John (‘‘Lambs to the Slaughter’’) in 
NSN, May 7, pp. 475-76; by Philip Trower in Spectator, Mar. 11, pp. 336-38. 

An English edition of a work published in the United States by Knopf in 
1945. See ELH, xu (1946), 12. 

Hine, Reginald L. Charles Lamb and his Hertfordshire. London. 
Dent. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 25, p. 768. 
Keynes. See ‘‘ Blake.’’ 
Lamb, Charles. The Portable Charles Lamb. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by John Mason Brown. New York. Viking. 

Rev. briefly in NYHT, Mar. 27, p. 20; by Ben Ray Redman in SRL, xxxtl 
(Apr. 23), p. 40; in NY, xxv (Apr. 16), p. 107; in Dalhousie Review, xxIx 
(1949), 223-24. 

Morpurgo, J. E. Charles Lamb and Elia. London. Penguin Books. 

Rev. (briefly) in TLS, Aug. 5, p. 502. 

A personal portrait composed chiefly of selections from Lamb’s writings, in 
the manner of Weller’s Autobiography of John Keats. (R. D. A.) 

Turnbull, John M. Two Lamb Poems. TLS, Feb. 5, p. 89. 

On Lamb’s interest in Miss Sarah Ann Hunter, whom he mentioned in the 
lines ‘‘In the Album of Catherine Orkney’’ and in an uncollected poem printed 
in Edith Sichel’s Life and Letters of Alfred Ainger. 

Morier. The Sun and the Pen. TLS, July 22, p. 473. 

A leading article occasioned by the recent appearance of two new editions 
of The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan. 

Peacock. Novels. Ed., with introductions, by David Garnett. Lon- 
don. Rupert Hart-Davis. 

Rev. by Amabel Williams-Ellis in Spectator, Jan. 7, p. 26. 

Scott. Hiusermann, H. W. A New Scott Letter. RES, xxv (1949), 
248-49. 

Pope-Hennessy, Una. Sir Walter Scott. London. Home and Van 
Thal, 1948. 

Rev. by Janet Adam Smith in Spectator, Feb. 18, p. 232; in TLS, Dec. 20, 
1948, p. 725. 

Shelley. Baker, Carlos. Shelley’s Major Poetry. See ELH, xvi 
(1949), 25-26. 

Rev. by N. I. White in SAQ, xLvir (1949), 144-47; by F. L. Jones in MLN, 
LXIV (1949), 278-79; in TLS, Mar. 26, p. 202; by A. M. D. Hughes in MLR, 
XLIV (1949), 404; by D. L. Clark in JEGP, xuvitt (1949), 296-98. 

Barrell, Joseph. Shelley and the Thought of His Time. See ELH, 
xvi (1949), 26. 

Rev. by A. M. D. Hughes in MLR, xii (1948), 533; by F. L. Jones in 

MLQ, x (1949), 241-42. 
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Bishop, Morchard, ed. The Poetical Works of Shelley. Edinburgh. 
MacDonald. 


A selection. 
Bowra. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 
Ehrsam, Theodore G. Shelley’s Letter to Mary Godwin. TLS, Sept. 
30, p. 633. 


Maintains that the British Museum (Wise) copy of the much-vexed letter 
from Shelley to Mary, Dec. 16, 1816, is the original, and that the Bodleian 
copy is a Major Byron forgery. Cf. letter by Sylva Norman, TLS, Oct. 7, p. 
649; Ehrsam’s reply, TLS, Nov. 4, p. 715; and Norman’s concluding state- 
ment, TLS, Nov. 11, p. 733. 

Evans. See ‘‘3. Criticism.”’ 

Fairchild. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 

Fogle. See ‘‘ Keats.”’ 

Grylls, Rosalie Gylnn. Shelley at Boscombe. Li, July 28, pp. 154-56. 

On the reminiscences of Hogg, Peacock, and Trelawny. 

Heath-Stubbs, John, ed. Poems by Shelley. Crown Classics. London. 
Grey Walls Press. 

Hughes, A. M. D. ‘‘ Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude.’’ MLR, xum 
(1948), 465-70. 


A detailed interpretation of the poem in terms of autobiography and sym- 
bolism. 


Hughes, A. M. D. The Nascent Mind of Shelley. See ELH, xvi 


(1949), 27-28. 
Rev. by Geoffrey Tillotson in MLR, xuiv (1949), 115-16. 


Langston, Beach. Shelley’s Use of Shakespeare. HLQ, xm (1949), 
163-90. 


Nearly fifty new parallels between the poetry of Shakespeare and that of 
Shelley are suggested. The high point of Shakespeare’s influence is in The 
Cenci. The article also indicates the part that lines from Hamlet played in 
creating a passage in ‘‘Ode to the West Wind,’’ and the formative influence 
of Romeo and Juliet upon the creation of the fragment ‘‘Ginevra.’’ (J. V. L.) 


Laser. See ‘‘Coleridge.’’ 
Notopoulos, James A. The Platonism of Shelley: A Study of Plato- 


nism and the Poetic Mind. Durham. Duke University Press. 

Notopoulos’ study falls into three parts: an examination of Platonic influ- 
ences on Shelley; a commentary on these influences in Shelley’s works; an 
edition of Shelley’s translations from Plato. The first part is itself further 
divided into ‘‘natural Platonism,’’ ‘‘ direct Platonism,’’ and ‘‘ indirect Plato- 
nism.’’ Of these the soundest is the second. Here Notopoulos discusses exhaus- 
tively Shelley’s reading in Plato and the influence-of Plato’s writings on his 
works. He shows that Shelley’s interest in Plato went through two stages: 
first, at Oxford, wlien he read him fairly extensively in translation, partly in 
Taylor’s translations, which mixed Platonic and neo-Platonic concepts; second, 
beginning apparently at Marlow under Peacock’s influence, a reading in the 
original Greek, which then carried over into Italy and resulted in the trans- 
lations and more integrated Platonic influence in the works. The attempt to 
correlate this reading with the resultant influence, however, is too mechanical 
and the graph (on p. 76) is probably misleading. 

The sections on natural and indirect Platonism are less successful, and point 
up a basic lack in the study as a whole: a failure to define or limit Platonism. 
It is legitimate to consider Dante, Spenser or Coleridge as ‘‘indirect’’ sources 
for Shelley’s Platonic ideas, but Berkeley and Spinoza are more dubious, and 
Aristotle, Lucretius, Holbach, Gibbon, Locke and Bacon are admissible only 
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with severe qualifications. The most valuable comments are those on Peacock, 
Spenser, Coleridge and Cicero. 

In part II, the most informative notes are those on the works with most 
extensive Platonic influence: Prometheus Unbound, Epipsychidion, Adonais, 
The Sensitive Plant, Hellas, A Defence of Poetry. Notopoulos’ examination 
is thorough, and shows a wide knowledge of Shelley’s writings and Shelley 
scholarship. But he fails to place the Platonic influence in the perspective of 
the central theme and one often gets the impression that the works are essen- 
tially Platonic essays in prose and verse. In some cases the comments are defi- 
cient. For instance there is no real attempt to untangle the metaphysical diffi- 
culties of Mont Blanc or of Ahasuerus’ speech in Hellas, both of which are 
Berkelian rather than Platonic. Many of the comments on less Platonically 
influenced poems,— for example, Queen Mab,—are unconvincing or irrele- 
vant and give the impression of overstraining. A more judicious selection here 
and elsewhere would have served to avoid the impression of confusion and 
repetition that the work often gives. 

The translations, with the exception of a few minor passages, have all been 
previously printed; and, again, with minor exceptions, Notopoulos uses the 
same source material as previous editors. He has, however, improved the text 
and added informative introductory material and notes; and his edition should 
now be regarded as standard for these works. The introduction to The Symposi- 
um is especially informative, revealing, for instance, the advanced nature, for 
the time, of Shelley’s explanation of Plato’s homosexual theme. 

From the scholarly point of view the work is thorough and conscientious. 
Interpretatively it is less successful. The central point of the degree of Shel- 
ley’s Platonism is never fundamentally discussed. That Shelley was deeply in- 
fluenced by Plato is clear; that he was a convinced Platonist is doubtful. He 
uses theories from Plato, especially on love and immortality, to accentuate 
or embellish his text, but the Platonic world view is never a central theme. Nor 
does his interest in Platonism mean, as Notopoulos asserts, that he abandoned 
his necessitarian or revolutionary views. (K. N. C.) 


Rogers. See ‘‘ Keats.”’ 
Scott, W. S., ed. New Shelley Letters. New Haven. Yale University 


Press. See ELH, xvi (1949), 28. 

Rev. by Emery Neff in NYT, Sept. 18, p. 10; by Samuel C. Chew in NYHTB, 
Oct. 16, p. 17. 

This is a reprint of the letters previously in the possession of the Hogg 
family and published by Seott in 1943 and 1944 in The Athenians, Shelley at 
Oxford, and Harriet and Mary, with two exceptions: the ‘‘ hitherto unpublished 
prose by Shelley,’’ heralded in Shelley at Oxford, and later discovered to be 
a translation from Aristotle’s Ethics, has been silently withdrawn; and a new 
letter (No. 4) mentioning the expulsion from Oxford has been added. For the 
rest, the editing is as inadequate as in the original three volumes, and one 
wonders why so important a work was not handed over to a competent Shelley 
scholar for re-editing. Only incidental indication is given as to which letters 
had not previously appeared in the Julian Edition and which are simply pre- 
sented in more accurate texts; the sequencing in the Keswick letters to Hogg 
is wrongly based on Ingpen’s 1909 edition instead of his revised dating in the 
Julian Edition; and other dating is suspect. The first letter cannot be ‘‘ Dec. 
8, 1811’ because Shelley addresses it to Hogg at Lincolns Inn Fields and did 
not know his address as late as Dec. 20; furthermore, it answers arguments in 
a letter received from Hogg on Dec. 28. Letters Nos. 9, 10 and 11 are dated 
in Shelley at Oxford and The Athenians, May, 1811; here they are undated 
and follow a letter of April or May, 1816; they are then followed by a letter 
of May 17, 1811. The Mary Shelley letters, it should be noted, are not in Jones’ 
edition, and the following letters by Shelley are not in the Julian Edition: 
Nos. 32, 33, 45, 48, 55, 56, 72; the rest had been previously published but in 
mutilated versions only. With the exception of a few, often unreliable, re- 
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marks in the Introduction, textual and explanatory apparatus, although badly 

needed, is generally lacking. (K. N. C.) 

Spitzer. See ‘‘3. Criticism.”’ 

Stauffer, Donald A. The Reading of a Lyric Poem. AR, x1 (1949), 
426-40. 

Brief discussion of Shelley, pp. 427-28. 

Weaver, Bennett. Pre-Promethean Thought in the Prose of Shel- 
ley. PQ, xxv (1948), 193-208. 

A useful compilation and discussion of Shelley’s main concepts as they ap- 
pear, develop, and reappear in his prose before 1818. (S. C. W.) 

Weaver, Bennett. Prometheus Bound and Prometheus Unbound. 
PMLA, uxiv (1949), 115-33. 

The relationship between Aeschylus and Shelley. Closely parallel passages 
are cited showing Shelley’s and the Greek’s conceptions of tyranny and pain. 
(J. V. L.) 

White, Newman Ivey. Shelley. 2 vols. London. Secker and Warburg, 
1947. 

Rev. by A. Koszul in RES, xxiv (1948), 338-41. 

A ‘‘slightly emended’’ reprint of the New York edition of 1940. 

White, William. An American Performance of Shelley’s The Cenci. 
MLN, uxiv (1949), 178-179. 

At the Armenian Cultural Society of Los Angeles, Dee. 10, 1933 —Zin an 

Armenian translation. 


Wilcox, Stewart C. The Scientific Bird. CE, x1 (1949), 106. See 
ELH, xvi (1949), 26-27. 
Wilcox, Stewart C. Shelley’s Adonais, xx-xxi. Exp 8. No. 13 (1949). 


These stanzas ‘‘. . . reflect no pessimism — only a metaphysical query soon 
to lead in the poem to Keats’ apotheosis as poet universal.’’ 


Wilcox, Stewart C. The Sources, Symbolism, and Unity of Shelley’s 
**Skylark.’’ SP, xtv1 (1949), 560-76. 

Wormhoudt. See ‘3. Criticism.’’ 

Southey. Keynes. See ‘‘ Blake.”’ 

Simmons, Jack. Southey. New Haven. Yale University Press. See 
ELH, xiv (1947), 18. 

Rey. by Delancey Ferguson in NYHTB, Apr. 24, p. 15. 

Wilson. Aurner, Nellie Slayton. An Unknown Castigator of Chris- 
topher North, in If by Your Art: Testament to Percival Hunt. 
Pittsburgh. University of Pittsburgh Press, 1948. 

Wordsworth. Bowers, R. H. Wordsworthian Solitude. MLQ, x 
(1949), 389-99. 

Bowra. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 

Coe, Charles Norton. A Note on Wordsworth’s ‘‘A Morning Exer- 
cise,’’ 1-18. MLN, uxiv (1949), 36-37. 

On its source in Waterton’s Wanderings in South America (1825). 

Coe, Charles Norton. Wordsworth’s Debt to Laborde’s View of 

Spain. MLN, uxtv (1949), 29-31. 


Wordsworth’s sonnet, ‘‘In due observance of an ancient rite,’’ has its 
source in Laborde’s book, to which Wordsworth acknowledges an indebtedness 
in the case of two other sonnets in the same National Liberty and Independence 
series. (R. D. A.) 
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Coe, Charles Norton. Wordsworth’s ‘‘The Russian Fugitive.’’ MLN, 
LxIv (1949), 31-36. 


Comments on its source in Peter Henry Bruce’s Memoirs (1782). 
Cunningham. See ‘‘ Keats.”’ 
Dockhorn, Klaus. Wordsworth und die rhetorische Tradition in 


England. Gottingen. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1944. 
Rev. by Edith J. Morley in RES, xxv (1949), 176-77. 


Douglas, Wallace W. The Problem of Wordsworth’s enna: 
Science & Society, xm (1948), 387-99. 


Against Wordsworth’s youthful statement that he was a democrat Douglas 
raises certain questions. In the early books of the Prelude and in Michael and 
The Brothers he finds no proof that the condition of society in the Lake Coun- 
try was ‘‘a causative force in Wordsworth’s political theory.’’ Douglas holds, 
‘*The chief threat to the yeomen lay in the very system which is supposed to 
have matured them in nobleness.’’ He makes no reference to Wordsworth’s 
experiences in France; and since his paper is largely involved with the unhap- 
py state of the northern yeoman, the expectation aroused by his title is not 
wholly satisfied. (B. W.) 


Duffin, Henry C. The Way of Happiness. See ELH, xvi (1949), 30. 
Rev. by Edith C. Batho in MLR, xiv (1949), 270-71. 


Eglinton, John. Wordsworth and Annette. TLS, Mar. 19, p. 185. 
Deplores Herbert Read’s emphasis on the Annette episode. Cf. Robert Graves 
in TLS, Apr. 23, p. 265. 
Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. ‘‘Wordsworth,’’ pp. 138-262 in Religious 
Trends in English Poetry, Vol. 3: 1780-1830. New York. Co- 


lumbia University Press. 

See also ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 

This complex study follows Wordsworth from his days at Hawkshead until 
his death. The rather normal boy accepted ‘‘latitudinarian Protestantism .. . 
softly Stoical, benevolistic.’’ His organic sensibility caused him to respond 
keenly to external nature; his literary tastes satisfied themselves in eighteenth- 
century sentimentalism. At Cambridge he changed little. It was in France that 
he found an answer to his deepest desires. Upon returning to England, his 
faith shaken, he espoused Godwinism. Being ‘‘very sceptical indeed toward 
Christianity,’’ and ‘‘ having no definite religious ideas,’’ he appeared to accept 
the principles of deism. The removal to Racedown brought him back to the 
old Hawkshead values: he became a pantheist. 

Later, at Alfoxden, the influences that worked in him came directly from 
nature or from the poets. ‘‘ There is not one scrap of scientifically respectable 
proof that Wordsworth’s philosophy of nature was directly influenced’’ by any 
philosopher. His following sojourn in Germany threw him ‘‘inward upon him- 
self.’’ He shifted ‘‘toward more supernaturalistic views.’’ As responsibilities 
came upon him he grew conservative; under the stress of trouble he became 
Stoical. He remained on the whole an Anglican; and he cou'd not clear his 
mind. 

Beyond 1814 Wordsworth became prematurely old and dull. ‘‘ Thereafter 
the descent is steep.’’ Falling into the mire of politics, he avowed Toryism. 
‘‘Sharply defined ideas’? grew even more distasteful to him than they had 
been. From 1822 to 1836 there was ‘‘no marked change. ’’ He enlarged his 
property holdings ; he found the High Church more satisfying. Yet ‘‘ Through 
all the changes in Wordsworth’s religion runs a flexible but stubbornly con- 
sistent core of — At heart he never strays a widely from Christian 
sentimentalism. . . . But the chain of natural piety ... is never completely 
broken. ’’ 

Fairchild protests: ‘‘Not all the inconsistencies in this study of Words- 
worth’s religion are to be laid at my door. His ideas on the subject were al- 
ways hesitant and eloudy.’’ If this is true, the critic who is too decisive about 
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the hesitancy and too clear about the cloudiness may fall into error. As a 
matter of fact, no mind moves in the orderly, chronological way in which the 
critic wishes to present his study. A false periodicity may be set up and em- 
phases may not always be sufficiently modulated. 

One might ask, further, whether the term religious is the right one through 
which to study the thinking of Wordsworth. Is it not alike too small and too 
convex? It does not seem that Godwinism, for instance, or sensism or senti- 
mentalism can be brought into clear focus under the term religious. If the 
reader can keep in mind certain minor reservations such as these he will find 
much in the whole body of this study which is soundly judged. (B. W.) 


Gugler. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 
Lacey, Norman. Wordsworth’s View of Nature. See ELH, xvi 


(1949), 31. 
Rev. by Edith J. Morley in MLR, xuur (1948), 532-33; by J. Q. Wolf, Jr, 
in MLN, Lxiv (1949), 284-85. 
Logan, James V. Wordsworthian Criticism. See ELH, xvi (1949), 


dl. 
Rev. by Edith C. Batho in MLR, xtiv (1949), 271; by Basil Willey in RES, 
XXv (1949), 87-88; by Ernest Bernbaum in JEGP, xiv (1948), 432-35. 


Mathison, John K. Wordsworth’s Ode: Intimations of Immortality 
from Recollections of Early Childhood. SP, xuiv1 (1949), 419-39. 


In attempting to explain why the Ode gives pleasure at the same time that 
the concept of the pre-existence of the soul offends the reason, the author first 
reviews the critical commentary on the poem, pointing out that critics have 
found the most difficulty with the thought embodied in the middle stanzas. He 
then argues that the reader’s recognition of the emotional setting in which the 
meditations occur, as carefully delineated in the earlier part of the poem, 
should enable him to suspend the rational judgment and allow him to enter 
fully into Wordsworth’s mood. ‘‘ We have no right to deprive the idea of its 
setting and treat it as if it were abstracted from a treatise which Wordsworth 
presented to a meeting of philosophers.’’ Since this solution has probably 
occurred to everyone faced with a similar problem in many other poems, one 
wonders why it was necessary to devote twenty pages to a fresh exposition in 
the case of the Ode: Intimations. (R. D. A. 

Meyer, George. The Early History of The Prelude. Tulane Studies 


in English, 1949, pp. 119-156. New Orleans. Tulane University. 
The author states that his ‘‘main purpose is to describe the origin and evo- 
lution’’ of the ‘‘central themes and ideas’’ of The Prelude. Beginning with 
the assertion that the poem is ‘‘an incredible patchwork of poetic materials,’’ 
and that what Wordsworth himself says of its origin ‘‘is a tissue of obfusca- 
tion,’’ Meyer nevertheless states that ‘‘At Goslar Wordsworth arranged in 
unified and coherent order the themes and ideas’? of the poem, that it was in- 
deed ‘‘a thoughtful composition according to plan.’’ A failure sufficiently to 
reconcile certain statements with certain others and a tendency to overemphasis 
at times bewilder the reader. In saying that Wordsworth’s ‘‘impulse to make 
poetry of the facts of his personal experience’’ lay behind the writing of The 
Prelude Meyer is correct. In other words, the early history of the poem sug- 
gests the accuracy of the subtitle which Wordsworth gave to the completed 
work: ‘‘Growth of a Poet’s Mind.’’ (B. W.) 
Mill, Anna J. John Stuart Mill’s Visit to Wordsworth, 1831. MLR, 
xLIv (1949), 341-50. 
Based primarily on the unpublished MS. of Mill’s journal of his walking 
tour in 1831, with exhaustive supplementary information from other sources. 


‘*The Parodists.’’ See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 
The Poetical Works .. ., Vol. 4. Ed. by E. de Selinecourt and Helen 
Darbishire. See ELH, xvi (1949), 31. 
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Rev. by Edith C. Batho in MLR, xiv (1949), 269-70; by Geoffrey Tillotson 

in RES, xxv (1949), 84-87. 
The Poetical Works . . ., Vol. 5. Ed. by E. de Selincourt and Helen 
Darbishire. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 
Rev. by Jack Simmons in Spectator, Oct. 28, pp. 578, 580. 
Read, Herbert. Wordsworth. London. Faber and Faber. 

Rev. in TLS, Mar. 5, p. 154; by Kathleen Raine in NSN, Apr. 9, p. 359. 

A new edition of this book, originally published in 1930. 
de Selincourt, Ernest. Wordsworthian and Other Studies. See ELH, 

xvi (1949), 32. 

Rev. by E. E. Bostetter in MLQ, x (1949), 120-21; by J. B. Leishman in 

RES, xxiv (1948), 337-38. 

Spitzer. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’ 

Todd, F. M. Wordsworth, Helen Maria Williams, and France. MLR, 
xu (1948), 456-64. 

A suggestive study of Wordsworth’s interest in the political views and writ- 
ings of Miss Williams, who was the subject of his first published poem (a son- 
net in the European Magazine, 1787) and whose visits to France in 1790 and 
1791 coincided with his own. Mr. Todd points out that ‘‘ Vaudracour and 
Julia’’ is indebted in a number of places to Miss Williams’ Letters Written in 
France ... [and] Memoirs of Mons. and Madame du F. ... (1790), and in- 
dicates other possible evidences of Wordsworth’s indebtedness to her. The ar- 
ticle also contains a new suggestion to explain why Wordsworth loitered in 
Paris in 1792 at the time of Caroline’s birth — namely, that ‘‘administrative 
delays ... were... making it difficult for Englishmen to leave France,’’ and 
he dared not leave Paris lest he lose his chance to return to England and ob- 
tain provision for Annette and her child. (R. D. A.) 

Wormhoudt. See ‘‘3. Criticism.”’ 
Wyman, Mary. Chinese Mysticism and Wordsworth. JH1/, x (1949), 
517-38. 

The essay makes no claim that Wordsworth knew Chinese mystical poetry 
and landseape painting, but striking parallels are drawn, A chief point of simi- 
larity is the idea of one life flowing through all nature and man, apprehended 
mystically. (J. V. L.) 


FRENCH 


(By ALBERT JOSEPH GEORGE) 
1, GENERAL 


Bastid, P.; Becheyras, André; Halévy, Daniel. L’Esprit de 1848. 
Paris. Bader-Dufour. 

Benda, Julien. Trois Idées romantiques. Paris. Editions du Mont- 
Blane, 1948. 

Benda, with his usual malicious wit, attacks Romanticism as a confusion of 
life with the idea of life. He analyses materialism, dynamism, and existential- 
ism, much to the detriment of the latter, which, to him, constitutes an insult 
to reason. 

Bruneau, Charles. Histoire de la langue francaise des origines a nos 
jours: 1’époque romantique. Paris. Colin. 

This is the twelfth volume in the great series of studies by Professor Bru- 
heau on the origins and development of the French language. 

Froger, Pierre. Angers avant la Révolution. Angers. Le Courrier 
de 1’Ouest, 1948. 
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Godard, Justin. A Lyon, en 1848: les voraces. Paris. Presses Uni- 
versitaires, 1948. 

Halévy, Daniel. Sur le centenaire de la révolution de 1848. Ecrits 
de Paris mars 1948. 20-27. 

Jean-Nesmy, Dom Claude. Le Romantisme n’existe pas. Témoi- 
gnages, xx (1948). 

Lépaulle, Emile. Le Romantisme en Bugey. Le Bugey, septembre, 
1948. 

Montagne, Robert Havard de la. Histoire de la démoeratie chré- 


tienne de Lamennais 4 Georges Bidault. Paris. Amiot-Dumont. 
A polemical book which severely criticizes the MRP and its ancestors. 


Salvan, J.-L. Le Romantisme francais et 1’Angleterre victorienne. 


Paris. Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion. 

This very slight book is primarily concerned with the influence of the French 
Romanticists on Victorian poetry, especially after 1845. Professor Salvan 
studies the influence of some of the Romanticists on Owen Meredith, on D. G. 
Rossetti, on Swinburne, and on some of the poems of James Thomson. 


Toutain, Jacques. La Révolution de 1848 4 Rouen. Paris. Debresse. 

Van Tieghem. See ‘‘English . . . 3. Criticism.’’ 

Vigny, Jean. Manifeste pour un néo-romantisme. Fort-Mardyck. 
L’Amitié par 1’Art. 


2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
Balzac. Lettres 4 1’Etrangére. RP, tv1 (1949), 16-37. 


A continuation of a series of new letters from the Balzac correspondence 
which the RP is sporadically publishing. 


Atkinson, Geoffroy. Les Idées de Balzac. 2 vols. Geneva. Droz. 

A compendium of Balzac’s ideas catalogued under such headings as: psy- 
chologie, passions, physiologie. These are the first two of a projected five-vol- 
ume work. The study will be of use to scholars seeking stray quotations, and 
of immense value to prospective M. A. thesis writers on Balzac. 


Baldensperger, Fernand. Un Informateur de Balzac: Barchou de 
Penhoén. MF, cccvi (1949), 431-42. 

Béguin, Albert. Balzac et la Fin de Satan. Etudes carmélitaines 
(1948). 

Bertaut, Jules. Balzac et la duchesse d’Abrantés. RP, tv1 (1949), 
129-39. 

Lotte, Dr. Fernand. Etudes balzaciennes: la Femme de trente ans, 
ou la chronologie balzacienne en défaut. Revue des Conférences 
Frangaises en Orient, xm (1949), 78-84. 

Barbey d’Aurevilly. Seguin, Jean-Pierre. Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
études de bibliographie critique. Avranches. 36, rue G.-Chert. 


The first attempt at a bibliography of Barbey d’Aurevilly. It is to be re 
membered that this author is not treated in Lanson. 


Barchou de Penhoén. Baldensperger. See ‘‘Balzac.’’ 

Baudelaire. Chacel, Rosa. Baudelaire y el Baudelaire de Sartre. 
Sur, cLxx1 (1949), 17-34. 

Eliot, T. S. Baudelaire. Revue Hommes et Mondes, vu (1948), 541- 
52. 


Eliot defends the importance of Baudelaire’s prose works and attempts 4 
new evaluation of the Fleurs du Mal. 
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Ferran, André. Baudelaire et la révolution de 1848. Ecrits de Paris, 
mars, 1948, 28-34. 

Lemonnier, Léon. Baudelaire et Mallarmé traducteurs de Poe. 
Langues Modernes, xu (1949), 47-57. 

Lévy, Otakar. Baudelaire, jeho estetika a technika. Brno, 1947. 

Mury, Gilbert. Baudelaire et le monde des hommes. Lettres Fran- 
caises, 19 Feb., 1948. 

Chateaubriand. Baldensperger, Fernand. Les Deux Rencontres 
manquées entre Goethe et Chateaubriand. RLC, xxm (1949), 
165-67. 

Bataillon, Marcel. L’Espagne de Chateaubriand. RLC, xxm (1949), 
287-99. 

Baumgarten, Sandor. La Fortune de Chateaubriand en Hongrie. 
RLC, xxur (1949), 322-30. 

Carré, Jean-Marie. Le Séjour de Chateaubriand en Egypte. RLC, 
xxi (1949), 330-48. 

Couchoud, P.-L. Chateaubriand et son pape. MF, cccv (1949), 447- 
58. 

Dédeyan, Charles. Goethe et Chateaubriand. RLC, xxm (1949), 
168-80. 

Engel-Janosi, F. Chateaubriand as an Historical Writer. Catholic 
Historical Review, Jan., 1948. 

Moreau, Pierre. Horizons internationaux de Chateaubriand. RLC, 
xxi (1949), 251-56. 

Ormesson, Wladimir d’. Chateaubriand 4 Rome et le souvenir du 
Tasse. RLC, xxim (1949), 281-86. 

Parrot, Jacques. Chateaubriand, auteur dramatique. Lettres Fran- 
caises, 5 Aug., 1948. 

Pérus, Jean. Chateaubriand et le romantisme. La Pensée, xxu 
(1949), 71-73. 

Reboul, Pierre. Chateaubriand et les anglais. RLC, xxm (1949). 

Robida, Michel. Chateaubriand. Paris. Julliard, 1948. 

An attempt to establish an exact biography of Chateaubriand. The long an- 


alysis of Chateaubriand’s art concludes that, more than just the first Roman- 
ticist, Chateaubriand was also one of the faithful heirs of the past. 
Saunal, D. Chateaubriand et le Portugal. RUC, xxi (1949), 300- 
21. 
Chopin. Herriot, Edmond ; Long, Margaret ; Jankelevitch. Le Cente- 
naire de la mort de Frédéric Chopin. Paris. Peuples Amis. 
Constant. Garcin, Philippe. Adolphe ou les embarras de 1’innocence. 
Cahiers du Sud, xx1x (1949), 451-64. 
Adolphe is described as the first and the most significant of all classic French 
novels. To M. Garein, Adolphe represents the prime example of the defeatist 


complex, a man who has renounced the real because his lassitude cannot allow 
him to face the actuality of the world. 


Du Camp. Benassis, Dr. Essais de clinique romantique: les amis 
de Flaubert: Maxime du Camp ou le boue émissaire. Les Alca- 
loides, June 1947-Nov. 1948. 
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Dupont. Higgins, D. Pierre Dupont, a Chansonnier of the 1848 
Revolution. French Studies, m (1949), 122-36. 

Flaubert. Lettres inédites. Paris. Palimugre. 

Bart, B. F. A Misdated Flaubert Letter. MLN, uxiv (1949), 425. 

Carter, A. E. Tourgueneff’s New Year’s Greeting to Flaubert. MLN, 
LXIv (1949), 115. 

Engstrom. Alfred G. Flaubert’s Correspondence and the Ironic 
and Symbolic Structure of Mme Bovary. SP, xiv1 (1949), 470- 
95. 

An excellent study of the use in Mme Bovary of the consciously elaborated 
structure of irony and symbolism, with particular references to the symbolism 
of names. Professor Engstrom points out that there exist in Mme Bovary three 
major symbolic figures: the spider, the blind man, and the man with the lathe, 
all three of which combine finally to create a symphony of effect in this great 
novel. 

Levin, Harry. Flaubert: Portrait of the Artist as a Saint. KR, x 
(1948), 28-43. 

Pommier, Jean. Mme Bovary: étude de texte. Annuaire du Col- 
lége de France, 1948. 

Pommier, Jean. Noms et prénoms dans Madame Bovary. MF, cccvi 
(1949), 244-64. 


How Flaubert arrived at the proper names for his characters, and the rela- 
tionship of these names to the personality of the characters. 


Fouché. Madelin, Louis. Fouché (1759-1820). Paris. Plon, 1948. 
Gautier. Larguier, Léo. Théophile Gautier. Paris. Tallandier, 1948. 
Girardin. Vier, Jacques. Emile de Girardin inconnu: lettres inédites 
a la comtesse d’Agoult. Paris. Imprimerie de Montsouris. 
Hugo. Béguin. See ‘‘ Balzac.’’ 
Charlier, Gustave. Au lendemain de Cromwell. Académie Royale de 
Langue et de Littérature Francaise, xxvt (1948), 39-44. 
Charlier, Gustave. Hernani et le Figaro. MF, cccv (1949), 459-64. 
Daubray, Cécile. Victor Hugo: lettres inédites. RHL, xurx (1949), 
75-81. 
Foucher, Pierre. Souvenirs. (1772-1845). Paris. Plon, 1948. 
These memoirs contain valuable references to Hugo and his early years. 
Guillemin, Henri. Sur Victor Hugo et Juliette Drouet. NF, cccvi 
(1949), 428-38. 
New letters of Juliette to Hugo. 
Guimbaud, Louis. La Mére de Victor Hugo (1772-1821). Paris. 
Plon, 1948. 
Guimbaud, Louis. Victor Hugo, l’amour et l’argent, d’aprés des 
documents inédits. RP, uv1 (1949), 85-101. 
A partisan attempt to show that Hugo was not avaricious in his dealings with 


editors. On the basis of the fact that Hugo was nearly always out of money 
in 1832-38, M. Guimbaud maintains the thesis that Hugo never sought money. 


Lamartine. Barois, Armand. Embarras financiers de Lamartine: 
lettres inédites de Lamartine 4 Armand-Gilbert de Chevalier, 
1856-59. MF, cccv (1949), 473-79. 

George, Albert. Lamartine and the ‘‘People.’’ Symposium, M 
(1949), 245-260. 
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348 Guillemin, Henri. Lamartine et les U. S. A. Une lettre inédite. MF, 
cccv (1949), 466-72. 
Guillemin, Henri. Lettres inédites de Lamartine. Monde Francais, 


5. xm (1949), 3-26. 
uN, Moreau, Pierre. A la suite des voyageurs francais au Liban. Revue 
des Sciences Humaines, ui-Li (1948), 222-35. 
nic Lamennais. Montagne. See ‘‘General.’’ 
70- Hir, Yves de. Lamennais écrivain. Paris. Colin. 
Rémond, René. Lamennais et la démocratie. Paris. Presses univer- 
ted sitaires, 1948. 
aad Lautréamont. Bataille, Georges. Le Bonheur, ]’érotisme et la littéra- 
the, ture. Critique, v (1949), 291-306; 401-11. 
reat Linder, H.-R. Lautréamont, sein Werk und sein Weltbild. Bale, 
1947. 
Maine de Biran. Gouhier, Henri. Maine de Biran et Bergson. Paris. 
‘ol Michel, 1948. 
- Musset. Letessier, Fernand. Alfred de Musset et le Maine. Revue 
- universitaire, Lvim (1949), 17-24. 
Nerval. Mauron, Charles. Nerval et la psycho-critique. Cahiers du 
nis Sud, xxxvi (1949), 76-97. 
Moreau. See ‘‘Lamartine.’’ 
48. Sébillotte, Dr. L. H. Le Secret de Gérard de Nerval. Paris. Corti, 
48. 1948. 
ites Proudhon. Ferrari, Giuseppe. Proudhon, sa vie et sa correspon- 
dance, 1838-48. Milan. Instituto Editoriale Italiano, 1947. 
Sainte-Beuve. Dechamps, J. Un Censeur belge de Sainte-Beuve. 
de French Studies, m1 (1949), 67-73. 
Groselaude, Pierre. Sainte-Beuve et Marceline Desbordes-Valmore. 
64. Paris. Editions de la Revue Moderne. 
9), A sentimental rehabilitation of Sainte-Beuve as a man in love with the 


daughter of a friend. A fairly new and surprising view of Sainte-Beuve. 
Sand. Bayet, Christiane. Des vers inédits de George Sand: une idylle 
a Nohant. Figaro Littéraire, 15 mai, 1948. 

VII Vivent, Jacques. La vie privée de George Sand. Paris. Hachette. 
A fairly good book which insists too much on the love affairs of George Sand. 
Staél. Mistler, Jean. Lettres de Mme de Staél 4 Claude Hochet. RP, 
ris. LVI (1949), 38-54. 

Three groups of new letters, the first of which deals with Delphine and Italy, 
the second with her travels to Germany, and the third with the important peri- 


des od of her life when she was preparing to fly from Napoleon. 
Stendhal. Alain. Stendhal. Paris. Presses Universitaires. 
vith Davray, Jean. Notre Stendhal. Paris. Albin Michel. 
aj A superficial and not very successful attempt to disentangle the ‘‘ personali- 
ey: ty’? of Stendhal. 
ne: Martineau, Henry. Petit Dictionnaire Stendhalien. Paris. Le Divan, 
er, 1948. 

_ A superb dictionary of the biographies of the 450 names most often cited 
Ill in the Vie de Henri Brulard and the Souvenirs d’égotisme. This is an excel- 


lent reference work prepared for lovers of Stendhal. 
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Mélia, Jean. Stendhal, Parme et J.-L. Boccheciampé. MF, cccv 
(1949), 480-94. | 

Michel, Francois. Le Chiffre du consul Beyle. Le Divan, xu (1949), 
16-23. 

Vigny. Bélanger, Denise. Les Séjours d’Alfred de Vigny en Cha- 
rente, leur importance dans son oeuvre et dans 1’évolution de 
sa pensée. Angouléme. Coquemard, 1948. 


GERMAN 
(By Lupwie W. Kaun) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bibliografia dei periodici italiani 1947: letteratura tedesca. Rivista 
di letterature moderne, mt (1948), 571. 

German Books: a Selective Critical Bibliography of Publications 
in German. Issued . . . by the Department of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures at the University of Chicago, 1948. 

Korner, Josef. Bibliographisches Handbuch des deutschen Schrift- 
tums. Dritte ... Auflage. Bern. A. Francke. 

Although characterized as a third edition this is really a new and indispens- 
able book. The first two editions were appendices to the history of German 
literature by Scherer-Walzel. A mine of information, this survey of present 
scholarship also may suggest avenues of further research. 
Neuerscheinungen der deutschen wissenschaftlichen Literatur: 

1939-1945. Herausgegeben von der Rheinischen Friedrich Wil- 
helms-Universitaét in Bonn. Teil I und II. 
Quoted by title. 


2. GENERAL 


Atkins, Stuart Pratt. The Testament of Werther in Poetry and 
Drama. Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, Vol. 19. 
Cambridge. Harvard University Press. 

Atkinson, Margaret E. Musical Form in Some Romantic Writings. 
MLR, xutv (1949), 218-27. 


On Tieck, Wackenroder, and Brentano. 

Becher, Hubert, S. J. Die Romantik als totale Bewegung. Scholas- 
tik, xx-xxiv (1949), 182-205. 

Béguin, Albert, ed. Le romantisme allemand: textes et études. 
[Paris]. Cahiers du Sud. 

Re-issue, with many substitutions and new contributions, of a symposium 
published in 1937. In the new introduction the editor discusses German Ro- 
manticism in the light of the political events since 1937. The first issue was 
something of a manifesto related to the literary life of France at the time, 
and most contributions were impressions and discoveries rather than academic 
investigations. Such contributions as are here reprinted, therefore, were not 
greatly affected by research during the intervening years. On the whole, the 
new edition is more retrospective. Among the new articles are essais on music 
(Maurice Beaufils), on the Mdrchen (F. von der Leyen), on Zacharias Werner 
(Albert-Marie Schmidt), Kleist (Edmund Stahl), Grabbe (Robert Valangay). 
The most significant addition to the texts is a new translation of Novalis’ Die 
Christenheit oder Europa by Armel Guerne. The appended bibliography testi- 
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fies to the great interest in German Romanticism shown by French critics, 
scholars, and translators. 


Benz, Richard. Lebenswelt der Romantik: Dokumente romantischen 
Denkens und Seins. Aus Schriften, Briefen, Tagebiichern ge- 
sammelt. ... Miinchen. Nymphenburger Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1948. 

Borcherdt, H. H., ed. Schiller und die Romantiker: Briefe und 
Dokumente. Stuttgart. Cotta, 1948. 

Brunschwig, Henri. La crise de ]’état Prussien a la fin du 18° siécle 
et la genése de la mentalité romantique. Paris. Presses Univer- 
sitaires, 1947. 

Rev. by A. Schlagdenhauffen in ZG, tv (1949), 72-76; by Donald F. Lach in 
JMH, xxi (1949), 145-46, 

Burger, Heinz Otto, ed. Gedicht und Gedanke: Auslegungen 
deutscher Gedichte. Halle. Niemeyer, 1942. 

This book reached the compiler very belatedly. It offers detailed analyses 
and interpretations of texts, among them the following poems by Romantic 
authors: Hélderlin’s ‘‘Heidelberg’’ (E. Staiger) and ‘‘Der Rhein’’ (O. 
Olzien), Novalis’ ‘‘Hymnen an die Nacht’’ (M. Kommerell), Eichendorff’s 
‘‘Die Einsame’’ (G. Storz), Mérike’s ‘‘Gesang zu zweien in der Nacht’’ 
(W. Schneider), Droste-Hiilshoff’s ‘‘Durchwachte Nacht’’ (J. Miiller). 


Droz, Jaques. L’ Allemagne et la révolution Frangaise. Paris. P. U. F. 
Rev. by J.-F. Angelloz in MF, cccvi (1949), 720-22. 
German reactions to the French Revolution, among them those of the Weimar 
circle and the Romanticists. 


Huger, Sister M. Ludmilla. Die Romantiker in Wien. MfDU, xu 
(1949), 104-06. 


Brief discussion of tendencies within the Catholic church in Vienna at the 
time of F. Schlegel, Adam Miiller, and others. 


Ibel, Rudolf. Weltschau deutscher Dichter: Novalis, Eichendorff, 
Morike, Droste-Hiilshoff. Hamburg. Chr. Wegner, 1948. 
Kassner, Rudolf. Das neunzehnte Jahrhundert: Ausdruck und 


Groésse. Erlenbach, Ziirich. Eugen Rentsch, 1947. 

Rev. by W. Paulsen in MLN, txiv (1949), 430-31; by Willy Andreas in 
Historische Zeitschrift, cLx1x (1949), 126-31. 

An interpretation from the point of view of a particular philosophy. Difficult 
to restate in any other form than Kassner’s personal idiom, the book tries to 
give the physiognomy of the century and contains a chapter on ‘‘Romantik 
und Individualismus.’’ 


Kommerell, Max. Geist und Buchstabe der Dichtung. Dritte Auf- 


lage. Frankfurt a.M. Vittorio Klostermann, 1944. 
Rev. by V. Lange in German Books, 11 (1949), 66-67. 
In it, pp. 243-317: ‘‘Die Sprache und das Unaussprechliche: Eine Betracht- 
ung uber Heinrich von Kleist’? and pp. 318-57: ‘‘Hélderlins Empedokles- 
Dichtungen. ’’ 


Lukies, Georg. Fortschritt und Reaktion in der deutschen Dicht- 
ung. Berlin. Aufbau-Verlag, 1947. 


More programmatic presentation of the same Marxist thesis as that in the 
next item. German enlightenment and classicism are seen as progressive move- 
ments towards the liberation of the bourgeois, in consonance with the spirit 
of the French Revolution. Romanticism is bourgeois, too, but reactionary; it 
goes through various phases: first it dissociates itself from enlightenment and 
classicism; then it builds up a reactionary ideology of irrationalism, medieval- 
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ism, mysticism (e.g. Novalis); finally, after 1806, it becomes politically reac- 
tionary (e.g. Kleist). 

Whereas the progressives fight against the philistine because he hinders prog- 
ress, the Romanticists merely denounce him from a purely literary and intel- 
lectualistic point of view because he is unartistic and untalented. Of the Ro- 
manticists only E. T. A. Hoffmann, according to Lukaes, fights the philistine 
as the nightmarish embodiment of miserableness, narrowness, and reaction. 
The time from 1830 to 1848 Lukacs regards as a transitional period, ‘‘ das 
Ende der Kunstperiode.’’ 

Lukaes, Georg. Goethe und seine Zeit. See ELH, xvi (1949), 50-51. 

Rev. by E. Vermeil in Critique, Iv (1949), 3-23; by Christian E. Lewalter 
in Merkur, 11 (1948), 461-70; by E. Feise in MLN, uxiv (1949), 275-77; by 
W. Paulsen in JEGP, xiv (1949), 616-21; by B. Croce in Quaderni della 
Critica, No. 14 (July, 1949), 110-12. 

Moser, Hugo. Der Stammesgedanke im Schrifttum der Romantik 
und bei Ludwig Uhland. Kluckhohn-Schneider Festschrift, pp. 


372-95. Tiibingen. Mohr, 1948. 
Stresses the importance which the Romanticists, especially Gorres and 
Uhland, placed on ‘‘Stamm’”’ (tribe) rather than on the political divisions into 
states. 


Pfeiffer-Belli, Wolfgang. Schopenhauer und die deutsche Friih- 
romantik. Philosophisches Jahrbuch, tv (1948), 277-81. 

Tieck, Giinderode, Wetzel—living when enlightenment had shattered the 
firm moral system — anticipate many of Schopenhauer’s doctrines. 
Rupprecht, Erich. Der Aufbruch der romantischen Bewegung. 

Miinchen. Leibniz Verlag, 1948. 

The introductory part is a critique of research into Romanticism. The main 
body of the book is concerned with the pre-Romantic Hamann and Herder. 
Seebass, Friedrich. Christentum und deutscher Geist: zehn Auf- 

sitze zur neueren Literaturgeschichte. Miinchen. Neubau Ver- 
lag, 1947. 

In it, among others: ‘‘E. M. Arndts innere Wandlung,’’ ‘‘Hélderlin und 
das Christentum,’’ and ‘‘Morike und Blumhardt.’’ 

Staiger, Emil. Deutsche Romantik in Dichtung und Musik. Trivium, 
v (1947), 180-99. 

Attempts to correlate German Romanticism with the general movement of 
the time of Goethe. 

Staiger, Emil. Dichtung und Musik in der Romantik. Universitas, 
Iv (1949), 1057-64. 

Staiger, Emil. Meisterwerke deutscher Sprache aus dem neunzehn- 
ten Jahrhundert. Zweite Auflage. Ziirich. Atlantis Verlag, 1948. 

Contains interpretations, many of which had earlier appeared separately in 
various journals, of works by Hélderlin (‘‘ Heidelberg,’’ ‘‘ Natur und Kunst 
oder Saturn und Jupiter,’’ ‘‘Chiron’’), Jean Paul (‘‘Titan’’), Kleist (‘‘ Bet- 
telweib von Lokarno’’), Grillparzer (‘‘Kénig Ottokars Gliick und Ende’’). 
Rather important because Staiger is the leading exponent among German- 
speaking scholars of critical analysis and ‘‘explication’’ of texts. 
Steinbichel, Theodor, ed. Romantik: ein Zyklus Tiibinger Vor- 

lesungen. Tiibingen und Stuttgart. Rainer Wunderlich Verlag, 
1948. 

Rev. by Eduard Schroder in Frankfurter Hefte, ut (1948), 1153-56. 

General introduction and lecture on literature by Paul Kluckhohn, on religion 
by Adolf Koeberle, on Catholicism and Franz Baader by Steinbiichel, on musi¢ 
by Carl Leonhardt, on painting by Wilhelm Boeck, on Romanticism and history 
by R. Stadelmann, on Romantic sociology (‘‘ Gesellschaftslehre’’) by Carl Brink- 
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mann, on science by Paul Walden, on biology by Alfred Kiihn, and a lecture 

attempting a phenomenology of Romanticism by R. Guardini. In a final lecture 

R. J. Cheval discusses the reception of German Romanticism in France. The 

main concern of the cycle of lectures, it appears, was to define the relevance 

of Romanticism for modern Germany. With a few exceptions, most lecturers 
felt called upon to justify Romantic tendencies. 

Strich, Fritz. Europe and the Romantic Movement. German Life 
and Letters, n.s., m (1948), 85-90. 7 

The eminent author, whose Deutsche Klassik und Romantik was published in 
1922 and added mightily to the vogue of Romanticism inside and outside of 
Germany, here modifies his stand. This lecture, delivered in London, is in a 
way an answer to the lectures indexed in the preceding item. According to 
Strich, European civilization at its most European is to be found where the 
Christian and Teutonic elements are moulded by the spirit of Greece. Roman- 
ticism was Teutonic and anti-Greek (in spite of Friedrich Schlegel’s and 
others’ interest in Greece) and therefore threatens the growing development 
of Europe; consequently it had, and still has, to be overcome. 

Thalmann, Marianne. Der romantische Garten. JEGP, xtvim 
(1949), 329-42. 

Discusses the kind of garden which the Romanticists preferred and what it 
meant to them, namely a place where reality and nature coincide with imagi- 
nation and the ideal. 

Verhaaren, Theodore E. The Idea of the State in the Creative Writ- 
ings of German Romanticism. Stanford University. Abstracts of 
Dissertations 1945-46, Vol. 21, pp. 61-66. 

Wiese, Benno von. Die deutsche Tragédie von Lessing bis Hebbel. 


2 vols. Hamburg. Hoffmann und Campe, 1948. 
Rev. by H. Magee in German Books, 11 (1949), 33-36. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 


Arndt. Kohn, Hans. Arndt and the Character of German National- 
ism. American Historical Review, tiv (1949), 787-803. 

Arndt’s German nationalism is not, like that of France, born of revolution 
and animated by the idea of liberty; it is linguistic, racial, emotional, anti- 
princely, ‘‘vélkisch.’’ This study and the same author’s essay on Fichte (see 
below) are important chapters in the history of nationalism during the Ro- 
mantic period. 

Baader. Benz, Ernst. Franz von Baaders Gedanken iiber den ‘‘Pro- 
letair’’: zur Geschichte des vor-marxistischen Sozialismus. Zeit- 
schrift fiir Religions- und Geistesgeschichte, 1 (1948), 97-123. 

Baader is the first to discuss the social question of a proletariat (he intro- 
duced the term into German) from the point of view of the Christian Church. 
Brentano. Michels, Josef. Clemens Brentano: Irrtum des Herzens 

— Einkehr bei Gott. Miinster i.W. Regensbergsche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1948. 

Popular introduction from the Catholie point of view. 

Pfeiffer-Belli, Wolfgang. Clemens Brentano. See ELH, xvi (1949), 
47. 

Rev. by W. Vordtriede in GR, xxiv (1949), 68-70. 

Chamisso. Grolman, A. von. Zu einem Gedicht von Adalbert von 
Chamisso. Hamburg. Ellermann, 1946. 

Quoted by title. 
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ism, mysticism (e.g. Novalis); finally, after 1806, it becomes politically reac- 
tionary (e.g. Kleist). 

Whereas the progressives fight against the philistine because he hinders prog- 
ress, the Romanticists merely denounce him from a purely literary and intel- 
lectualistic point of view because he is unartistic and untalented. Of the Ro- 
manticists only E. T. A. Hoffmann, according to Lukaes, fights the philistine 
as the nightmarish embodiment of miserableness, narrowness, and reaction. 
The time from 1830 to 1848 Lukaes regards as a transitional period, ‘‘das 
Ende der Kunstperiode.’’ 

Lukaes, Georg. Goethe und seine Zeit. See ELH, xvi (1949), 50-51. 

Rev. by E. Vermeil in Critique, 1v (1949), 3-23; by Christian E. Lewalter 
in Merkur, 11 (1948), 461-70; by E. Feise in MLN, Lxiv (1949), 275-77; by 
W. Paulsen in JEGP, xtivi (1949), 616-21; by B. Croce in Quaderni della 
Critica, No. 14 (July, 1949), 110-12. 

Moser, Hugo. Der Stammesgedanke im Schrifttum der Romantik 
und bei Ludwig Uhland. Kluckhohn-Schneider Festschrift, pp. 


372-95. Tiibingen. Mohr, 1948. 
Stresses the importance which the Romanticists, especially Gorres and 
Uhland, placed on ‘‘Stamm’’ (tribe) rather than on the political divisions into 
states. 


Pfeiffer-Belli, Wolfgang. Schopenhauer und die deutsche Friih- 
romantik. Philosophisches Jahrbuch, tvim (1948), 277-81. 

Tieck, Giinderode, Wetzel —living when enlightenment had shattered the 
firm moral system — anticipate many of Schopenhauer’s doctrines. 
Rupprecht, Erich. Der Aufbruch der romantischen Bewegung. 

Miinchen. Leibniz Verlag, 1948. 

The introductory part is a critique of research into Romanticism. The main 
body of the book is concerned with the pre-Romantic Hamann and Herder. 
Seebass, Friedrich. Christentum und deutscher Geist: zehn Auf- 

sitze zur neueren Literaturgeschichte. Miinchen. Neubau Ver- 
lag, 1947. 

In it, among others: ‘‘E, M. Arndts innere Wandlung,’’ ‘‘Hélderlin und 
das Christentum,’’ and ‘‘M@érike und Blumhardt.’’ 

Staiger, Emil. Deutsche Romantik in Dichtung und Musik. Trivium, 
v (1947), 180-99. 

Attempts to correlate German Romanticism with the general movement of 
the time of Goethe. 

Staiger, Emil. Dichtung und Musik in der Romantik. Universitas, 
Iv (1949), 1057-64. 

Staiger, Emil. Meisterwerke deutscher Sprache aus dem neunzehn- 
ten Jahrhundert. Zweite Auflage. Ziirich. Atlantis Verlag, 1948. 

Contains interpretations, many of which had earlier appeared separately in 
various journals, of works by Hélderlin (‘‘ Heidelberg,’’ ‘‘ Natur und Kunst 
oder Saturn und Jupiter,’’ ‘‘Chiron’’), Jean Paul (‘‘Titan’’), Kleist (‘‘ Bet- 
telweib von Lokarno’’), Grillparzer (‘‘Kénig Ottokars Gliick und Ende’’). 
Rather important because Staiger is the leading exponent among German- 
speaking scholars of critical analysis and ‘‘explication’’ of texts. 
Steinbiichel, Theodor, ed. Romantik: ein Zyklus Tiibinger Vor- 

lesungen. Tiibingen und Stuttgart. Rainer Wunderlich Verlag, 
1948. 

Rev. by Eduard Sebréder in Frankfurter Hefte, 1 (1948), 1153-56. 

General introduction and lecture on literature by Paul Kluckhohn, on religion 
by Adolf Koeberle, on Catholicism and Franz Baader by Steinbiichel, on musi¢ 
by Carl Leonhardt, on painting by Wilhelm Boeck, on Romanticism and history 
by R. Stadelmann, on Romantic sociology (‘‘Gesellschaftslehre’’) by Carl Brink- 
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mann, on science by Paul Walden, on biology by Alfred Kiihn, and a lecture 

attempting a phenomenology of Romanticism by R. Guardini. In a final lecture 

R. J. Cheval discusses the reception of German Romanticism in France. The 

main concern of the cycle of lectures, it appears, was to define the relevance 

of Romanticism for modern Germany. With a few exceptions, most lecturers 
felt called upon to justify Romantic tendencies. 

Strich, Fritz. Europe and the Romantic Movement. German Life 
and Letters, n.s., m (1948), 85-90. 

The eminent author, whose Deutsche Klassik und Romantik was published in 
1922 and added mightily to the vogue of Romanticism inside and outside of 
Germany, here modifies his stand. This lecture, delivered in London, is in a 
way an answer to the lectures indexed in the preceding item. According to 
Strich, European civilization at its most European is to be found where the 
Christian and Teutonic elements are moulded by the spirit of Greece. Roman- 
ticism was Teutonic and anti-Greek (in spite of Friedrich Schlegel’s and 
others’ interest in Greece) and therefore threatens the growing development 
of Europe; consequently it had, and still has, to be overcome. 

Thalmann, Marianne. Der romantische Garten. JEGP, xtivim 
(1949), 329-42. 

Discusses the kind of garden which the Romanticists preferred and what it 
meant to them, namely a place where reality and nature coincide with imagi- 
nation and the ideal. 

Verhaaren, Theodore E. The Idea of the State in the Creative Writ- 
ings of German Romanticism. Stanford University. Abstracts of 
Dissertations 1945-46, Vol. 21, pp. 61-66. 

Wiese, Benno von. Die deutsche Tragédie von Lessing bis Hebbel. 


2 vols. Hamburg. Hoffmann und Campe, 1948. 
Rev. by H. Magee in German Books, 11 (1949), 33-36. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 


Arndt. Kohn, Hans. Arndt and the Character of German National- 
ism. American Historical Review, trv (1949), 787-803. 

Arndt’s German nationalism is not, like that of France, born of revolution 
and animated by the idea of liberty; it is linguistic, racial, emotional, anti- 
princely, ‘‘vélkisch.’’ This study and the same author’s essay on Fichte (see 
below) are important chapters in the history of nationalism during the Ro- 
mantic period. 

Baader. Benz, Ernst. Franz von Baaders Gedanken iiber den ‘‘Pro- 
letair’’: zur Geschichte des vor-marxistischen Sozialismus. Zeit- 
schrift fiir Religions- und Geistesgeschichte, 1 (1948), 97-123. 

Baader is the first to discuss the social question of a proletariat (he intro- 
duced the term into German) from the point of view of the Christian Church. 
Brentano. Michels, Josef. Clemens Brentano: Irrtum des Herzens 

— Einkehr bei Gott. Miinster i.W. Regensbergsche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1948. 

Popular introduction from the Catholic point of view. 

Pfeiffer-Belli, Wolfgang. Clemens Brentano. See ELH, xvi (1949), 
47. 

Rev. by W. Vordtriede in GR, xx1v (1949), 68-70. 

Chamisso. Grolman, A. von. Zu einem Gedicht von Adalbert von 
Chamisso. Hamburg. Ellermann, 1946. 

Quoted by title. 
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Droste. Bier, Ludwig. Glaube und Liebe. Neues Abendland, m 
(1948), 136-41. 


‘Das geistliche Jahr’’ written while religious faith and confusion of love 
(for August von Arnswaldt and Heinrich Straube) caused a conflict in Anette’s 
soul. 


Heselhaus, Clemens, ed. Jahrbuch der Droste-Gesellschaft 1947. 

Miinster i.W. Regensbergsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1947. 
Rev. in German Life and Letters, n.s., 11 (1949), 226-27. 

Linnhoff, L. Anette von Droste-Hiilshoff. Ulm. Hess, 1947. 

Rink, W. Anette von Droste-Hiilshoff: ein Leben neben der Zeit. 
Nurnberg. Sebaldus, 1948. 

Schneider, Reinhold. Erworbenes Erbe: zum Gedichtnis der Droste. 
Miinchen. Kar] Alber, 1948. 


Droste, poetess of the wakeful night, of loneliness and twilight, is also the 
embodiment of noble tradition. 


Silz, Walter. Problems of ‘‘ Weltanschauung’’ in the Works of Anet- 
te von Droste-Hiilshoff. PMLA, xuiv (1949), 678-700. 
The problems of reality, of crime and punishment, of faith and salvation 
are discussed. 
Vordtriede, Werner. Der Tod als ewiger Augenblick: ein wieder- 
kehrendes Symbol bei Droste-Hiilshoff and Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal. MLN, ux (1948), 520-25. 


Interpretation of ‘‘Im Moose’’ and comparison with Hofmannsthal’s ‘‘Er- 
lebnis.’’ 


Eichendorff. Mohr, Franz Karl. The Influence of Eichendorft’s 
Ahnung und Gegenwart on Poe’s Masque of the Red Death. 
MLQ, x (1949), 3-15. 

Reinhard. See ‘‘Gorres.”’ 

Schneider, Reinhold. Eichendorff: die Sendung des christlichen 
Ritters. Eine Ansprache. Aschaffenburg. Pattloch-Verlag. 

Fichte. Kohn, Hans. The Paradox of Fichte’s Nationalism. JH], 
x (1949), 319-43. 

Traces Fichte’s development from individualism and cosmopolitanism, from 


revolutionary rationalism, through patriotism, to Christian mysticism; empha- 

sizing Fichte’s constant ideal of a moral order and his educational fervor. 

Gorres. D’Ester, Karl. Gorres und das Abendland. Neues Abend- 
land, m (1948), 65-70. 

Brief discussion of Gorres’ attitude to non-German Europe. 

Reinhard, Ewald. Gérres und Ejichendorff. Newes Abendland, m 
(1948), 79-80. , 

Grillparzer. Auernheimer, Raoul. Franz Grillparzer: der Dichter 
Oesterreichs. Wien. Ullstein, 1948. 

Hock, Erich. Grillparzer — der Dichter als Prophet. Hochland, xt 
(1948), 330-42. 

Grillparzer foresaw the threat of ruthlessness and brutality in politics. The 
Catholic author of this article sees in Grillparzer a humanist and an advocate 
of Christian humility. Grillparzer thus becomes a positive model for Germans 
today as opposed, we may interpret, to the amoral, self-asserting Stiirmer-und- 
Drdanger. 

a Josef. Franz Grillparzer. Vaduz. Liechtenstein Verlag, 
1948. 
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Reichert, Herbert W. The Characterization of Bancbanus in Grill- 
parzer’s Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn. SP, xtv1 (1949), 70-78. 

Whitaker, Paul K. The Concept of ‘‘Sammlung”’ in Grillparzer’s 
Works. MfDU, xxi (1949), 93-103. 

Hegel. Lukacs, Georg. Der junge Hegel: iiber die Beziehungen von 
Dialektik und Oekonomie. Ziirich and Wien. Europa Verlag, 


1948. 
See ELH, xvi (1949), 49. 
Cf. Brock, Erich. Der junge Hegel und der Fall Lukacs. Neue Schweizer 
Rundschau, N. F., xvi (1949), 98-102. 
Heine. Andler, Charles. La poésie de Heine. Bibliothéque de la So- 
ciété des Etudes Germaniques 1. Lyon and Paris. IAC, 1948. 
Rev. by Friedrich Hirth in Das Goldene Tor, Iv (1949), 171-72. 
Parts of this book appeared before in EG; see ELH, xvi (1949), 49. The 
text is that of Andler’s lectures, edited by G. Bianquis. 
Dresch, J. Heine et la révolution de 1848. EG, 1v (1949), 39-47. 
Greenberg, Martin. Heinrich Heine: Flight and Return. Commen- 
tary, vit (1949), 225-31. 
Nothing new on Heine’s flight from Jewishness, his fallacious belief that 
he could be a human being pure and simple, and his return to Judaism. 


Hass, H. E. Heinrich Heine. Bonn. 
Quoted by title. 
Hirth, Friedrich. Heinrich Heine und seine franziésischen Freunde. 
Mainz. F. Kupferberg. 
Hirth, Friedrich. Neue franzésische Biographien iiber Heinrich 
Heine. Universitas, tv (1949), 25-32. 
Nossing, Anne Fiedler. Heine in Italia nel Secolo Decimonono. New 
York. 8. F. Vanni, 1948. 
Rev. by V. Luciani in Jtalica, xxv1 (1949). 
Pollatschek, W. Heinrich Heine: Mut und Geist. Gadernheim im 
Odenwald and Neckargemiind. ‘‘Die Wende,’’ 1947. 
Rhodes, 8S. A. Gérard de Nerval and Heinrich Heine. FR, xxi 
(1949), 18-27. 
Discusses the personal relations between Heine and his French translator 
and friend, stressing spiritual and poetical affinity. 


Salinger, H. Mathilde Heine’s Album. MLN, LxIv (1949), 387-91. 
Scholte, J. H. Heine und die Nachkriegswelt. NPh, xxxiu (1949), 
145-50. 
Reviews the books by Tabak (ELH, xvi [1949], 50) and Andler (supra), 
the articles by Hirth (supra) and Uyttersprot (infra). 
Stern, I. Heinrich Heine: der Dichter der Revolution. Berlin. Ver- 
lag Neues Leben, 1948. 
Uyttersprot, H. Nog eens das Buch Le Grand. Album Professor 
Frank Baur. II, 317-32. Antwerp. Standaardboekhandel, 1948. 
Vontin, Walther. Heinrich Heine: Lebensbild des Dichters und 
Kampfers. Berlin. Aufbau Verlag. 
Holderlin. Beissner, Friedrich, and Kluckhohn, Paul, eds. Iduna: 
Jahrbuch der Hélderlin-Gesellschaft I. Tiibingen. Mohr, 1944. 
Holderlin. Beissner, Friedrich, and Kluckhohn, Paul, eds. Iduna: 
Holderlin-Jahrbuch. Jahrgng 1947. Tiibingen. Mohr, 1948. 
Rev. by Ralph P. Rosenberg in BA, xx (1949), 289-90. 
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Binder, Wolfgang. Abschied und Wiederfinden: Holderlins dichter- 
ische Gestaltung des Abschieds von Diotima. Kluckhohn-Schnei- 
der Festschrift. Tiibingen. Mohr, 1948. Pp. 317-44. 

Carlsson, Anni. Zu Romano Guardinis Hélderlin. Schweizer Rund- 
schau, Xurx (1949-50), 49-53. 

Drees, Thea. Hélderlins Bild von der Geschichte. Die Pforte, 1 
(1948), 859-68. 

A chapter from a forthcoming book by the same title. 

Errante, Vincenzo. La lirica di Hélderlin. 2 vols. 1: Riduzione in 
versi italiani, 2: Commento. Firenze. G. C. Sansoni, 1948. 

Cf. Reichenberger, Arnold G. Hélderlins Lyrik in italienischem Gewande. 

Le Lingue Estere, x11 (1948), 190-92. 

Gadamer, Hans Georg. Holderlin und das Zukiinftige. Beitriage 
zur geistigen Ueberlieferung. Godesberg. Kiipper, 1947. Pp. 53- 
85. 

Rev. by H. Kuhn in German Books, 1 (1948), 156. 

Hahn, K. J. Dichtkunst en religie bij Hélderlin. Nijmegen. Deker 

& Van de Vegt. 


Hany, Arthur. Holderlins Titanenmythus. Ziircher Beitriige zur 


deutschen Literatur- und Geistesgeschichte 2. Ziirich. Atlantis 
Verlag, 1948. 

Yet another in the ever-growing list of detailed interpretations of Hoélder- 
lin’s late hymns which in the ‘‘ Taschenausgabe’’ of Zinkernagel’s edition were 
excluded as belonging to his period of madness. Hiiny shows that, in his later 
period, Hélderlin saw in the Titans no longer symbols of power and strength, 
but of rebellion, God-forsakenness, disharmony. In contrast, the ‘‘massvolle 
Mensch’’ integrates the divine into the earthly life. No doubt, for Holderlin 
the fall of man was occasioned by man’s alienation from a harmonious union 
with nature and the gods and the resulting feeling of lostness and emptiness 
(we merely need think of Empedokles) ; one cannot help feeling, however, that 
HOlderlin interpreters tend to read book-length philosophies into short poetic 
fragments. 

Heidegger, Martin. Holderlins Elegie ‘‘ Heimkunft.’’ Trivium, v1 
(1948), 1-22. 

Reprinted from Heidegger’s book, practically inaccessible, Erlduterungen 
zu Holderlins Dichtungen (Frankfurt a.M. Klostermann, 1944). 

Killy, Walther. Bild und Mythe in Hodlderlins Gedichten. Urach. 
Port-Verlag, 1948. 
Kirchner, W. Der Hochverratsprozess gegen Sinclair: ein Beitrag 


zum Leben Holderlins. Marburg. 
Quoted by title. 


Kluckhohn, Paul, ed. Hélderlin: Gedenkschrift zu seinem hundert- 
sten Todestag, im Auftrag der Stadt und Univ. Tiibingen. Ti- 
bingen. Mohr, 1943. 


Kommerell. Hélderlins Empedokles-Dichtungen. See ‘‘General.’’ 
Sorrow and sadness of Empedocles are the result of his being separate from 
nature and his gods. Kommerell explains that the human spirit can either 
assert its individuality (and offend the gods) or give up its individuality 
and become a receptacle of the divine. Empedocles becomes increasingly aware 
of this dilemma: at first his offence against the gods seems to him a crime 
(and death would have been atonement), later he realizes the dilemma of the 
human spirit, and now death is no longer atonement but rather the price at 
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which he ean find the long-missed and longed-for harmony with nature. The 
problem of Empedoeles is also pre-eminently that of Hélderlin himself. 


Konrad, Gustav. Holderlin und das Christentum. Oeynhausen. 
Lutzeyer, 1947. 

Kranz, Walther. Empedokles: antike Gestalt und romantische Neu- 
schépfung. Ziirich. Artemis Verlag. 


An authoritative vita of the historical Empedocles and an analysis of his 
thought (pp. 7-112) are followed by the extant fragments in German trans- 
lation. The second half of the book is a reprint of the various versions of H6l- 
derlin’s Empedokles (pp. 225-347); it is preceded by an essay, Hélderlins 
Empedokles und sein Vorbild (pp. 157-221), soberly and moderately analyzing 
each version with special attention to Hélderlin’s deviations from his source; 
many of these deviations are labelled modern, ‘‘sentimentalisch,’’ and Ro- 
mantic; especially the desire for re-union with nature as a motive for seeking 
death is typically modern. 

Lindemann, Reinhold. Hélderlin Heute. Berlin and Hannover. 
Minerva Verlag, 1948. 
Stahl, E. L. Hélderlin’s Poetic Mission. German Life and Letters, 


n.s., 1 (1948), 45-61. 

The poet’s discovery of the meaning of his song during the years 1799 and 
1800; more specifically a discussion of the poems ‘‘Mein Eigentum’’ and 
‘Wie wenn am Feiertage .. .’’ 

Staiger, Emil. Holderlin-Forschung wihrend des Krieges. Trivium, 
Iv (1947), 202-19. 

Stewart, Joseph. | Review of five articles and monographs on H6l- 
derlin dating from 1943.] GR, xxiv (1949), 146-48. 

Vietor, Karl. Susette Gontard und Schiller. Zeitschrift fiir deutsch- 
es Altertum, LXxxu (1948), 183-190. 


Corrections and modifications to Borcherdt. See ELH, xv (1948), 47. 

Wentzlaff-Eggebert, F. W. Die Bedeutung des Ursprungsgedanken 
fiir die Schicksalsauffassung in Hélderlins Jugendlyrik. Kluck- 
hohn-Schneider Festschrift. Tiibingen. Mohr, 1948. Pp. 299-316. 

Central to Holderlin’s thought is the relation (and reconciliation) of the 
individual’s immanent and original endowment (‘‘Ursprung’’) and the tran- 
scendant factors determining his life (‘‘Schicksal’’). Life, for Hélderlin, is 
the interplay and consonance of these two forces. In this study, the author 
traces the development in Hdélderlin’s early lyrics from belief in the soul’s 
triumphant immortality and the ability of man (and the poet) to fulfill his 
calling and destination to the later concept of fate as it appears in the poem 
‘Das Schicksal.’’ 

Wocke, H. Hélderlin und die religidsen Wurzeln seines Weltbildes. 

Quoted from dealer’s catalogue. 

Hoffmann. Greeff, Paul. E. T. A. Hoffmann als Musiker. Kéln. 

Quoted from dealer’s catalogue. 

Thalmann, Marianne. E. T. A. Hoffmanns Fréulein von Scuderi. 
MfDU, xu1 (1949), 107-16. 

Serapion, who has lent his name to the collection of which Fréulein von 
Scuderi forms a part, is a ‘‘saint’’ who has overcome the duplicity of life, 
the conflict of ‘‘Geist’’ und ‘‘Welt.’’ It is within this frame that Professor 
Thalmann interprets Cardillac as the artist (‘‘Meister’’ and ‘‘ Kiinstler’’) 
who stands before his bourgeois judge, and whose story is another victory 
over the duplicity of life. 

Jean Paul. Cysarz, Herbert. Weltriitsel im Wort. Wein. Bergland- 
verlag, 1948. 
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Contains, pp. 184-215, ‘‘Jean Paul, der Roman und das Realismusproblem.’’ 
Somewhat clouded in language and thought, Cysarz defines Jean Paul’s real- 
ism as ‘‘transzendierend,’’ i.e. as revealing the universal in the detail, the 
poetical in the real. Such realism is needed, according to Cysarz, to save the 
present-day European novel. Incidental discussion of Jean Paul’s relation to 
Romanticism. 

Rehm, Walter. Experimentum Medietatis: Studien zur Geistes- 
und Literaturgeschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts. Munchen. Rinn, 
1947. 

In this book is reprinted the essay ‘‘ Experimentum Medietatis: eine Studie 
zur dichterischen Gestaltung des Unglaubens bei Jean Paul und Dostojewski,’’ 
first published in Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hochstifts 1936-40, pp. 237- 
88. 

Rev. by Muschg in Anzeiger fiir das deutsche Altertum, Lx (1948), 46- 
53; and by H. L. in Begegnung, tv (1949), 218. 

Riedtmann, Meret. Jean Pauls Briefe. Basler Studien zur deutsch- 
en Sprache und Literatur 8. Basel. B. Schwabe. 

Kleist. Beissner, Friedrich. Unvorgreifliche Gedanken iiber den 
Sprachrythmus. Kluckhohn-Schneider Festschrift. Tiibingen. 
Mohr, 1948. Pp. 427-444. 

Kleist’s rhythm, in short story and drama alike, is not the result of infelicity 
nor (see Kommerell, infra) of some metaphysical laboriousness, but an integral 
part of Kleist’s art. Beissner gives preliminary, but methodologically very im- 
portant, illustrations and observations. 

Bottaecchiari, R. Kleist. Rome. Perrella. 

Friedrich, Heinz. Heinrich von Kleist und Franz Kafka. Berliner 
Hefte, 1v, Il (1949), 444-48. 

Both are ‘‘existential’’; but Kleist belongs to Romanticism, to nature, 
**zum Miitterlichen,’’ Kafka to theology, ‘‘zum Vaterlichen’’; both give them- 
selves wholly, therefore their ‘‘activist’’ tone, their direct style. Kleist’s char- 
acters trust their feeling; Kafka’s attempt to use logic. Kleist’s characters 
are heroic; Kafka’s ‘‘tapfer’’ in a world the meaning of which has become 
dubious. 

Kommerell. See ‘‘General.’’ 

‘*Unter den Formen der Dichtung ist das Drama weitaus die gespriachigste 
.. - Beim Lesen einer Kleistischen Szene wird uns, als spriiche man hier anders, 
als range sich in ihm das Unaussprechliche herauf .. .’’ Kleist’s characters 
often are, or become, enigmatic to themselves, to others, to the audience, The 
common pattern of Kleist’s drama is the search, by test and trial, for the 
true self which believes in its own sacredness rather than in the conventionally 
sacred (‘‘sich selber heiliger sein als dies Heilige — das heisst auf Kleistisch: 
die Probe bestehen,’’ p. 295). 

Kuhn-Foelix, August. Heinrich von Kleist. Murnau. Ulrich Riemer- 
schmidt Verlag, 1948. 

Kiirenberg, J. von. Heinrich von Kleist: ein Versuch. Hamburg. 
1948. 

Quoted from dealer’s catalogue. 

McClain, William H. Kleist and Moliére as Comic Writers. GR, 
xxiv (1949), 21-33. 

As is well known by now, Kleist transformed Moliére’s Amphitryon into 
a more serious and even tragic play. 

Wilkie, Richard F. A New Source for Kleist’s Der zerbrochene 
Krug. GR, xxi (1948), 239-48. 

The suggested source is Christian Felix Weisse’s playlet ‘‘Der Krug geht 
so lange zu Wasser, bis er bricht; oder der Amtmann.’’ 
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Morike. Niebelschiitz, W. von. Moérike. Bremen. Storm, 1948. 

Novalis. Augustin, Waldemar. Tod und Wiedergeburt des 
Dichters: ein Versuch tiber Novalis. Giitersloh. Bertelsmann. 

Beheim-Schwarzbach, Martin. Novalis. Zweite erweiterte Auflage. 
Die Dichter der Deutschen. Stuttgart. Cotta, 1948. 

Goldammer, Kurt. Novalis und die Welt des Ostens: vom Werden 
und von den geschichtlichen Bildekraften romantischer Welt- 
anschauung und Religiositat. Stuttgart. Kreuz Verlag, 1948. 

Miltitz, Monica von. Novalis: romantisches Denken zur Deutung 
unserer Zeit. Berlin. Verlag Arnold, 1948. 

Uhland. Moser. See ‘‘General.’”’ 

Schelling. Pfeiffer-Belli, Wolfgang. Schelling und seine Weltalter. 
Philosophisches Jahrbuch, tvin (1948), 65-68. 

Analysis of the unfinished work, emphasizing Jakob Béhme’s influence. 

Schlegel. Brentano, Bernhard von. Charlotte Constant, Benjamin 
Constants zweite Frau. Newe Schweizer Rundschau, N. F., xvi 
(1949), 672-77. 

Sidelight on the Coppet circle, ie. Mme. de Stael and A. W. Schlegel. 

Tieck. Matenko, Percy. A Short Supplement to the Letters of Lud- 
wig Tieck. GR, xxtv (1949), 18-20. 

Wackenroder. Fricke, Gerhard. Bemerkungen zu Wilhelm Wack- 
enroders Religion der Kunst. Kluckhohn-Schneider Festschrift. 
Tubingen. Mohr, 1948. Pp. 345-371. 


In ‘‘ Herzensergiessungen’’ and especially in the essay ‘‘ Von zwei wunder- 
baren Sprachen,’’ Wackenroder saw art and nature as the two languages 
through which the Divine speaks immediately to our feeling, releasing and 
elating the hidden forces of our heart. In ‘‘Berglinger’’ and ‘‘ Phantasien 
uber die Kunst’’ such transport of emotion is no longer a revelation from 
God but merely the enthusiasm of the aesthete himself. Thus art is no longer 
a form of religion but merely the lonely rapturous communication of the im- 
agination with itself, a mirage opposed to life. This penetrating study shows 
Wackenroder suffering, not unlike Hélderlin, from having lost his gods. 


SLAVONIC 
(By Ricuarp T. Buret) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books and Articles on Russia Published in 1948. Russian Review, 
u (Apr., 1949), 253-64. 

Chronique: Publications. Revue des Etudes Slaves, xxiv (1948), 
185-305. 

A comprehensive bibliographical study for 1947-48, subdivided as follows: 
‘*Generalités,’’ by André Vaillant, André Mazon and André Grabar; ‘‘ Russe,’’ 
by Boris Unbegaun, André Mazon, Pierre Pascal, and André Grabar; ‘‘ Ukrain- 
ien,’’? by Boris Unbegaun and Flie BorStak; ‘‘ Tehéque,’’ by Mare Vey, André 
Mazon, and Alfred Fichelle; ‘‘Slovaque,’’ by Mare Vey and Alfred Fichelle; 
‘*Sorabe,’’ by Boris Unbegaun; ‘‘ Polabe,’’ by Boris Unbegaun; ‘‘ Polonais,’’ 
by Henri Grappin; ‘‘Serbo-croate,’’ by André Vaillant and André Grabar; 
‘*Slovéne,’’ by Lucien Tesniére; and ‘‘Bulgare,’’ by Roger Bernard, Henri 
Boissin, and André Grabar. 
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2. GENERAL 


Bowra, C. M. The Romantic Imagination. Cambridge. Harvard 
University Press. 
See also ‘‘ English .. . 3. Criticism.’’ 
Frequent references are made to the Russian poets, Puskin, Lermontov and 
Tjutéev. 
Wellek, René. The Concept of ‘‘Romanticism’’ in Literary History. 
II: The Unity of European Romanticism. Co Ii, 1 (1949), 170- 


71. 


See also ‘‘English . . . 3. Criticism.’’ 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 


Batjuskov. Alekseev, M. P. Neskol’ko novykh dannykh o PuSkine i 
BatjuSkove. Izvestija Akademii Nauk SSSR. Otdelenie literatury 
t jazyka, tv (1949), 369-72. 

Lermontov. Entwistle, W. J. The Byronism of Lermontov’s A Hero 
of Our Time. Co li, 1 (1949), 140-46. 

Mickiewicz. Berkov, P. N. Genij pol’skoj poézii Adam Mickevié. 
Tzvestija Akademii Nauk SSSR. Otdelenie literatury 1 jazyka, u 
(1949), 97-100. 

Kridl, Manfred. Adam Mickiewicz (1798-1855). ASEER, 1v (1948), 
340-60. 

Milosz, Czestaw. Mickiewiez and Modern Poetry. ASEER, tv (1948), 
361-68. 

Zgorelski, Czestaw. Adam Mickiewicz in the Light of Postwar Polish 
Criticism. A Bibliographical Survey. ASEER, tv (1948), 369-73. 

Puskin. Alekseev. See ‘‘ BatjuSkov.’’ 

Gifford, Henry. PuSkin’s ‘‘ Feast in Time of Plague’’ and its Orig- 
inal. ASEER, 1 (1949), 37-46. ; 

Scott. Klanéar, Anthony J. Scott in Jugoslavia. SEER, vixvi 
(1948), 216-27. 

Tjutéev. Vejdle, V. Poslednjaja ljubov’ Tjutéeva. Novyj Zurnal, 

_ Xvut (1948), 181-200. 

Zukovskij. Zajcev, Boris. Zukovskij. Novy Zurnal, xvm (1947), 5- 
25; xix (1948), 5-43; xx (1948), 5-32; xxr (1949), 5-53. 


SPANISH 
(By NicHotson B. ADAMS aND E,. HERMAN HESPELT) 
1. GENERAL 
Battaillon, M. L’Espagne de Chateaubriand. RLC, xx (1949), 
287-99. 
Cormatches Diaz-Munoz, Leonor. Novelistas y cuentistas de Bolivia. 
At, xxvi (1949), 134-38. 
Discusses six historical novels in the Romantic tradition. 
Gandia, Enrique de. Origenes del romanticismo y otros ensayos. 
Buenos Aires, 1946. 
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Henriquez Urefia, Pedro. Historia de la cultura en la América His- 
panica. Mexico. Fondo de Cultura Econdémica, 1947. 

Rev. by Jerénimo Mallo in Hi, xxx (1949), 290-91. 

Llerena, Mario. Funci6on del paisaje en la novela hispanoamericana. 
Hi, xxx (1949), 499-503. 

Among the writings of the Romantic period Facundo and Amalia a man 
as the product of his geographical environment. 

Llorens Castillo, V. La emigracién liberal espafiola de 1923. Filo- 
sofia y letras, xvit (1949), 73-114. 

A section (pp. 93-103) is devoted to literary activities of émigrés such as 
Rivas, Trueba y Cossio, Alealé Galiano. 

Rio, Angel del. Historia de la literatura espanola. New York. Dry- 
den Press, 1948. 

Rev. by N. B. Adams in Hi, xxx11 (1949), 263-65; by S. G. Morley in HR, 
xvil (1949), 166-67. 

The chapter on Romanticism (Vol. 2, pp. 45-95) emphasizes the social and 
political background of the movement and places its beginning as early as the 
outbreak of the War of Independence (1808). 

Rio, Angel del. Present Trends in the Conception and Criticism of 
Spanish Romanticism. RR, xxxrx (1948), 229-48. 

Rojas, Angel F. La novela ecuatoriana. Mexico. Fondo de Cultura 
Economica, 1948. 

Rey. by W. K. Jones in BA, xxi (1949), 257. 

Samuels, Daniel G. Some Dubious Spanish Translations of Byron 
for 1829. HR, xvi (1949), 73-75. 

Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. New World Literature: Tradition and Re- 
volt in Latin America. Berkeley and Los Angeles. University of 
California Press. 

Rev. by D. D. Walsh in Hi, xxx (1949), 561-63. 

In Chapter IV, ‘‘Independence and Romanticism,’’ the author emphasizes 
the influence of French writers on the Romanticists of Spanish America. 
Though admitting that ‘‘Romanticism is a literary school severely limited in 
time and in aesthetic motives,’’ he actually extends his discussion of the move- 
ment to include, on the one hand, Heredia and Olmedo and, on the other, the 
precursors of Modernism, Gonzdlez Prada, Gutiérrez Najera, and Silva. This 
makes the vogue of Romanticism practically co-extensive with the nineteenth 
century. 


2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 


Altamirano. Altamirano, Ignacio Manuel. Clemencia. Ed. with in- 
troduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary by Elliott B. Scherr 
and Nell Walker. Boston. Heath, 1948. 

Bécquer. Berenguer Carisomo, A. La prosa de Béequer. Buenos 
Aires. 1947. 

Diego, Gerardo. Enrique Gil y Béequer. La Nacién, May 11, 1947. 

Diego, Gerardo. Miisica beequeriana. La Nacién, May 11, 1947. 

Palacio, Eduardo L. del. Pasion y gloria de Gustavo Adolfo Béequer. 
Madrid. 1947. 

Sanz Cuadrado, Maria Antonia. ; Escribié Bécquer epigramas? In- 
dice, 1 (1947). No. 18. 

Sollazzo, L. Spagna e non Spagna in Béequer. Quaderni Ibero- 
Americani, 1946. No. 1. 10. 
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Calderon y Beltran. Avila, Pablo. ‘‘La cisma de Ingalaterra’”’ y L 
** Ana Bolena.’’ RI, xtv (1948), 91-107. 


A comparison of the two plays shows that the Mexican Romanticist used the 


appropriate themes of the older Spanish play, but followed in development of fle 
characters and situations the literary fashions of French Romanticism, — al 
violent passions, prophetic dreams, and the terrifying aspects of nature. oI 
Campo. Campo, Estanislao del. Fausto. Ed. by Arturo Torres- ne 
Rioseco and Eduardo Neale-Silva. New York. Harper, 1947. al 
Rev. by D. D. Walsh in Hi, xxx1t (1949), 387-88. M 
A forty-page prose summary of the poem with occasional direct quotations 
from the original text. M 
Diaz. Canosa, Ramon. Pastor Diaz y sus conferencias en el Ateneo 
de Madrid sobre el socialismo. Arbor, xm (1949), 175-82. A 
Chao Espina, E. Pastor Diaz dentro del romanticismo. Madrid. 
RFE, Anejo XLVI. S 


Thorough, long and discursive study of this minor figure. Many new facts 
and documents. 


Gil y Carrasco. Diego. See ‘‘ Bécquer.”’ - 
El senor de Bembibre. Madrid. 1947. th 
Hernandez. Hernandez, José. Martin Fierro: the Argentine Gaucho te 


Epic. Translated into English prose, with introduction and notes 
by Henry Alfred Holmes. New York. Hispanic Institute in the 
United States, 1948. 
Rev. by F. F. Frikart in Hi, xxxm (1949), 413-14. 
Marmol. Marmol, José. Amalia. Ed. with preface, map, exercises 
and vocabulary by James C. Babeock and Mario B. Rodriguez. B 
Boston. Houghton Mifflin. 


An abbreviated edition containing only the barest outline of the story. 
Marti. Gonzalez Arrili, Bernardo. Vida de José Marti, el hombre 





que salié en busca de la libertad. Prélogo de Francisco Suaiter A 
Martinez. Buenos Aires. Kapelusz, 1948. - 
Iduarte, A. Marti eseritor. See ELH, xm (1946), 35. 1 
Rev. by José Ferrer in Repertorio americano, xLIv (Dec. 10, 1948), 252. in 
Milla. Johnston, Marjorie C. José Milla, retratista de costumbres 
guatemaltecas. Hi, xxx (1949), 449-52. w 
Describes some of the types pictured in Mill4’s sketches and discusses his di 
debt to Larra. or 
Romero Larranaga. Varela, José Luis. Vida y obra literaria de eg 
Gregorio Romero Larranaga. Madrid. 1948. A 
Rev. by E. Allison Peers in BHS, xxvi (1949), 129-30. B 
Sarmiento. A{lonso] G|amo], J. M. Sarmiento: una biografia es- of 
candaloso. Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos, 1 (1948), 227-29. ft 
The author revives the charges made by Manuel Galvez in his Vida de Sar- Ca 


miento that Sarmiento actually resembled his antagonist Rosas. Sarmiento’s 


anti-Spanish, pro-Anglo-Saxon sympathies are denounced. B 
Facundo. Adapted and ed. by Luis Leal. Boston. Heath. A 
A very much condensed edition. of 
Holmes, Henry A. Anéedotas parecidas halladas en el Facundo y 1! 
Alonso mozo de muchos amos. Hi, xxxm (1949), 317-19. 
Iduarte, Andrés, and Shearer, James F. Sarmiento através de sus al 
mejores paginas. New York. Dryden Press. C 


Rey. by M. W. Nichols in Hi, xxx (1949), 381. 
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Leslie, John Kenneth. Sarmiento’s Chilean types. Hi, xxx1 (1948), 
303-10. 


Among his journalistic writings Sarmiento has left articles of costumbrista 
flavor on three distinct and important Chilean types, — the huaso, the minero, 
and the cateador. The article describing the minero is the most realistic; the 
one on the cateador is similar to the descriptions of the various gaucho types 
in Facundo. Here again is found the Romantic idealization of the man of na- 
ture as an exceptional creature endowed with fabulous powers of endurance 
and physical prowess. 

Martinez Estrada, E. Sarmiento. See ELH, xm (1946), 36. 

Rev. by Aubrey F. G. Bell in BA, xxm1 (1949), 62. 


Morales, Ernesto. Centenario de la obra Educacién popular de Sar- 
miento. Repertorio americano, xuiv (May 30, 1949), 129-30. 


A Sarmiento anthology. See ELH, xvi (1949), 59. 

Rev. by Heberto Lacayo in Hi, xxx (1949), 409-11. 

Sierra. Moore, Ernest R. El maestro Justo Sierra. HR, xvu (1949), 
251-56. 

Discusses the early years of Sierra’s literary activity and the history of the 
recently discovered fragment of his novel El dngel del porvenir. Concludes that 
the novel was never finished and that this fragment is all that was ever writ- 
ten of it. 


PORTUGUESE 


(By GERALD MOsER) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Borba de Moraes, Rubens, and William Berrien, eds. Manual bib- 
liografico de estudos brasileiros. Rio de Janeiro. Grafica Editora 


Souza. 

The manual was planned internationally in 1939 by the Committee of Latin 
American Studies. Being written in Portuguese, it addresses itself to Brazili- 
ans in the first place, but not exclusively. In general, the latest entries are of 
1942, since publication had been planned for 1943; a few sections go as far as 
1945, however. More recent material will be found, as the editors point out, 
in the annual Handbook of Latin American Studies. 

This work will be of permanent value, thanks to the frank, critical spirit 
which animates it. Though not selective as originally conceived (except for the 
drama section), it remains critical because of the notes clarifying the nature 
or value of most of the items. 

In the literary sections will be found information on the best available edi- 
tions of Romantic works, among others. Essay literature is introduced by 
Astrojildo Pereira, fiction by Francisco de Assis Barbosa, poetry by Manuel 
Bandeira, and the theatre by Leo Kirschenbaum. The considerable contribution 
of Romanticism to each appears from the introductory essays; it is left con- 
— in the bibliographies themselves, since they are not arranged chronologi- 
cally. 

Much useful information can be obtained from the essays. For example, M. 
Bandeira sums up J. Goncalves de Magalhies’ Ensaio sobre a histéria da lit- 
eratura do Brasil of 1836, considered the manifesto of Brazilian Romanticism. 
A note on Martins Pena in the drama section casually points out that the MSS. 
of fourteen of this author’s plays were to be published for the first time in 
1949 by the Instituto Nacional do Livro. 

Librarians and specialists in this country will find the manual a good guide 
and reference work. 


Campos Ferreira Lima, Henrique de. Inventario do espélio literario 
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de Garrett. Coimbra. Publicacées da Biblioteca Geral da Uni- 
versidade, 1948. 
Descriptive catalogue of Almeida Garrett’s literary papers, which were ae- 
quired by Coimbra University. They include letters addressed to Almeida Gar- 
rett by Alexandre Herculano, John Adamson, and others. 


2. GENERAL 


Buescu, Victor. Analogias tematicas nos romanticos brasileiros e 
romenos. Coimbra. Brasilia, tv (1947). 

Camarinha da Silva, Mario. Sébre a poesia romantica no Brasil. 
RI, x1v (1948), 117-24. 

Weak, unoriginal attempt at explaining the lateness of Brazilian Roman- 
ticism, at describing Goncalves Dias’ Indianism, and at passing other poets in 
rapid review. 

Gaspar Simoes, Joao, ed. Perspectiva da literatura portuguesa do 
século XIX. De Silvestre Pinheiro Ferreira a José Duro. Vol. 1. 
Illustrated. Lisbon. 

Important collective enterprise. 

Roénai, Paulo. Balzac e a Comédia Humana. Rio de Janeiro. Globo, 
1947. 

Introduction to the Portuguese translation of Balzac’s works. 

Van Tieghem, Paul. Le Romantisme dans la littérature européenne. 
Paris. Editions Albin Michel, 1948. 

See ‘‘English . .. 3. Criticism.’’ 

The late pioneer of ‘‘general literature’’ rapidly passes in review the in- 
troduction of Romanticism in Portugal and Brazil (Book 2, chapter 3, section 
7, pp. 212-216). Portuguese Romantic drama, particularly that of Almeida 
Garrett, is characterized in another section (p. 471). Stressing the beginnings, 
he gives prominence to Leonor de Alorna and Filinto Elisio but neglects the 
decline in the second half of the nineteenth century, leaving out such important 
figures as Camilo Castelo Branco and Castro Alves. Even so he affords a vast 
panorama, though he is reticent about Brazil, as about Latin America in gen- 
eral. He fails to mention José Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva among the pre 
Romanticists, considers Alencar only as a poet, and dismisses Goncalves Dias 
with three words — ‘‘le sentimental métis.’’ 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
a) PENINSULAR 


Almeida Garrett. Fernandes Machado Pereira, Maria Leonor. 0 
estilo arcaizante na obra de Almeida. Garrett. ‘‘Licenciatura”’ 
dissertation of Romance philology. Lisbon University, 1947. 

Kayser, Wolfgang. Strukturanalyse des Frei Lwiz de Sousa von 
Almeida Garrett. Romanische Forschungen, uxt (1948), 89-108. 

A comparison with the ‘‘Schicksalsdrama’’ reveals differences. 

Lamb, Norman J. The Romanticism of Almeida Garrett’s Viagens 
na minha Terra. BHS, xxvi (1949), 227-40. 

The many and discordant elements of Garrett’s whimsical Viagens are united 
by sensibility recalling Laurence Sterne’s not by chance, as Lamb points out. 
Many are the Romantic traits of the work, not the least among them being 
the irony with which Almeida Garrett maintains throughout that he is no Ro 
mantic. 


Saraiva, Antonio José. A evolucio do teatro de Garrett. Lisbon. 
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Briefly rev. by L. 8. R. in BHS, xxvi (1949), 249: ‘‘Saraiva links Garrett’s 
dramas to the rise of the middle-classes.’’ 

Simées Ferreira, Antonio. Ensaio de uma analise ao Romanceiro 
de Garrett. Gil Vicente, xxiv, Nos. 1-4 (Jan.-Apr. 1948). See also 
ELH, xv1, 61. 

Castelo Branco, Camilo. Ribeiro, Aquilino. Camdées, Camilo e Eca 
e alguns mais. Lisbon. Bertrand. 

Dinis, Julio. Oliveira, Maria Virginia P. de. Jilio Dinis — o autor 
na obra. ‘‘ Licenciatura’’ dissertation. Lisbon University, 1947. 

Santos, Ary dos. Julio Diniz e a vida forense. Lisbon. 1948. 

Note: The editor of Jélio Dinis’ works, Dr. Egas Moniz, received, together 
with a Swiss brain specialist, the Nobel prize for medicine, shortly after re- 
ceiving a jail sentence for political activity. 

Machado, Julio César. Teixeira, Luiz. Jilio César Machado. Lis- 
bon. 1948. 

Reprint from Simées’ Perspectiva da literatura portuguesa do século XIX. 
Silva Arez, Joaquim da. Silva Carvalho, A.da. Dr. Joaquim da 

Silva Arez. Um romantico desconhecido. Anais das Bibliotecas 
e Arquivos, xvi, Nos. 65 and 66 (1943; published in 1945). 


b) BRazILIAN 


Abreu Casimiro de. Bruzzi, Nilo. Casimiro de Abreu. Jornal do 
Commercio (Rio), March 27, p. 3; April 3, p. 4; April 10, p. 3; 
April 17, PS 3; April 24, p. 3. 

Alencar, José de. 

‘Some poets and prose writers are forming a José de Alencar Club in Rio. 
It will be a purely literary association restricted to eleven members who will 
study Alencar’s work as a novelist, a jurist, a critic, a parliamentarian, and 
a statesman.’’ (Correio da Manhd, Rio, June 22, p. 12) 

Chaves de Melo, Gladstone. Alencar e a ‘‘lingua brasileira.’’ Ap- 
pendix to Iracema (Lenda do Ceara), ed. with an introduction 
and notes. Rio. Instituto Nacional do Livro, 1948. 

Rev. in Revista Portuguesa de Filologia, 11 (1948), 416-18. ‘‘ Among other 
topics, Chaves de Melo deals with Alencar’s language and style. He argues 
throughout that it is fancy, blind passion, or a misinterpretation of the facts 
to say that Alencar was determined to make the language of Brazil different 
from traditional Portuguese.’’ 

Juea Filho, Candido. Uma obra classica brasileira. Tese de concurso 
a uma citedra de portugués no Colégio Pedro II. Rio. 

Analysis of the grammatical aspects of Alencar’s novel Iracema. 

Castro Alves, Antonio de. Malta Cardozo Neto, Francisco. Castro 
Alves. Sao Paulo. Revista dos Tribunais, 1945. 

Matos, Waldemar. A Bahia de Castro Alves. Illustrated. Sao Paulo. 
Instituto Progresso Editorial. 


Rey. in Jornal do Commercio, Jan. 6, p. 6. Mainly a story of Castro Alves’ 
love affairs. 


Villas Boas, Milton. Castro Alves (O Génio). Bahia. Imprensa Ofi- 
cial. 
Rev. in Jornal do Commercio, Apr. 10. It received a prize of the Académia 
Baiana de Letras. 
Goncalves Dias, Anténio. Barros, Joao de. Vida e poesia de Gon- 
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calves Dias, Ainda e sempre o ‘‘Sentido do Atlantico.’’ Brasil 
Cultural (Oporto) u, Nos. 2-3 (March-May, 1948). 

Martins Pena, Luiz Carlos. A Rural Justice of the Peace. Brazilian 
comedy in one act and four scenes, translated by Willis K. Jones. 
Poet Lore, uv (1948), 99-119. 

With an excellent short introduction to the early history of the Brazilian 
theatre by the translator. 

Fornari, Ernani. Martins Pena, seu tempo e seu teatro. Provincia 
de Sado Pedro, x1 (March-June, 1948), 74-81. 

Martins Pena’s plays have a historical value, having been the first with 
typically Brazilian characters; and a documentary value, because they are a 
‘“chronicle of the public and domestic life of Brazil’’ in the forties. Fornari 
points out that only nine of Martins Pena’s twenty-six plays were published; 
the rest seem to be lost. 

Souza, Claudio de. Martins Pena. Jornal do Commercio (Rio), Dee. 
25, 1948, pp. 3-4. 

Lecture given before the Académia Brasileira de Letras, Souza had given two 
similar lectures at the Instituto Histérico e Geografico Brasileiro. 

Taunay, Alfredo d’Escragnolle. Ribeiro Couto. O francés Taunay, 
mestre de brasilidade. Provincia de Sado Pedro, x1 (March-June, 
1948), 102-04. 

Because of the fame of one of his novels, Inocéncia, Taunay’s other works, 
among them five novels, have been neglected. A comparative study of his style 
and that of his model, Alencar, is suggested. 
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THE ETYMOLOGY OF HISPANIC DESTROCAR AND TROCO 


By Yakov MALKIEL 
University of California 


I. Introduction 


In recent etymological research it has become apparent that fresh 
avenues of approach can, upon occasion, be opened by challenging 
the commonly accepted derivational hierarchy within a given word- 
family. What, by general consensus, is classed as a primitive at 
present, may, upon closer inspection, turn out to represent the de- 
rivative in the historical perspective, and viceversa. The origin of 
Sp. destrozar (OSp. Ptg. destrocar) ‘to shatter, to break to pieces’ 
and of Sp. trozo (Ptg. trogo) ‘piece, chunk’ is here discussed at 
some length to drive home this point. The inquiry derives its chief 
interest from the fact that generations of scholars, starting from 
different premises, came close to discovering what is here consid- 
ered as the truth, yet either went astray or did not marshal suffi- 
cient evidence to buttress their intuitively grasped solutions of the 
problem. In part, they focused their attention on individual forma- 
tions arbitrarily selected from among members of a single word- 
family closely knit together, thus disconnecting parts of an organic 
whole; in part they failed to define the environment in which the 
chosen words and their cognates have arisen. We shall first present 
the assembled material on the entire word-family, which will allow 
the reader to recognize its characteristic configuration; then, the 
explanations so far furnished will be passed in review and their 
merits assessed on the basis of previously established facts. The 
combined study of the record of the word-family and of the recon- 
structions of its prehistory by earlier explorers will, it is hoped, 
yield the solution of the much-belabored problem. 


II. The Configuration of the Entire Word-Family 


By way of anticipation, it may be mentioned that the words un- 
der study, of wide currency in late classical and in present-day 
Spanish, are absent from a great many Old Spanish texts consulted 
to the end of determining the date of their rise. In the case of 
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words emerging at a late date in the literary idiom, the explorer 
faces a dilemma: either the words are borrowings from (dead or 
living) foreign languages, or else they represent terms of limited 
scope (e. g. used by craftsmen) or of narrowly circumscribed terri- 
torial extension granted citizenship rights in the standard lexicon, 
especially during the period of the great shifts, roughly between 
1450 and 1550.2 One might as well distinguish between external 
and internal loans. It is further noteworthy that, by right of higher 
frequency and range,® trozo at present is, beyond dispute, the cen- 
ter of the word-family. In the late fifteenth and throughout the first 
three quarters of the sixteenth centuries, however, the unanimous 
testimony of several lexicographers who did list destrocar (beside 
its closest congeners destrocador and destroco), yet left out troco 
and its immediate satellites tends to show an entirely different 
structure of the word-family ;* we are, for the first time, reminded 
of the remote possibility that troco may have been extracted from 
destrocar (like lerdo from enlerdar, cuerdo from acordar, prieto 
from apretar, and possibly yerto from enertar). 

The members of the entire word-family may be divided into two 
groups: those containing the prefix des- (and its occasional variant 
es-) and those centering around the bare stem troc-. The former 
group includes the verb destrozar (Mure. estrocear,> West.-Ast. and 
Segorb. estrozar,® Centr.-Ast. estruzar’), the verbals destrozo and 
Arag. Leon. destroza,® also obsolete Arag. destroz,® the names of 
the agent destrozador, of early attestation,'® and destrozén, of late 
coinage and facetious shading.’ The latter group contains the 
verbs trozar and Sp. Mure. trocear,'' the substantives trozo (Ptg. 
troco), troza (as a term of lumbermen), Arag. troz,'* and the sub- 
stantival derivatives trocito (rarely trocillo)'® and Col. trozazo.™ 
Arag. destrozatormos and Ptg. trocosgrossos,* two compounds of 
transparent structure, may be left out of the reckoning as inessen- 
tial; I do not know to what extent destrozamiento, listed in some 
dictionaries, has been in actual use.’’7 All told, it is clear that the 
first group is preéminently verbal (although it contains substan- 
tives), whereas the second group is preéminently nominal (although 
the nouns are interspersed with a few verbs) ; this follows particu- 
larly from the distribution of the suffixes in the derivatives. The 
major contrast, then, is between the verb destrocar and the noun 
troco (and not, for instance, between the noun destroco and the 
verb trocar, to quote two formations with a respectably old record). 
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These facts suffice to raise a new question: which of the two con- 
ceivable sequences of derivation is the more likely: a primary noun 
troco, from which a single major verb in des- (es- ) has branched 
off, to the exclusion of potential verbal offshoots in a-, en-, re(s)-, 
so(n)-, tras-, to quote but the prevalent types, or a primary verb 
destrocar, from which trogo and troca have been extracted? Clearly, 
the second assumption is more plausible on derivational grounds. 
Derivational analysis, without regard for dating and localization, 
thus allows us to arrive at independent results which confirm pre- 
liminary conclusions drawn from the record of early dictionaries: 
destrocar seems to have preceded troco. 

Before the growth of the best documented members of this word- 
family is surveyed in detail, it is necessary to discard some words 
of similar appearance as genetically not akin: the nautical terms 
troza’* and troceo,’® whether absorbed from Catalan or from Italian, 
are descendants of Lat. trdduz, trdducis (REW®* No. 8833) ‘vine- 
branch, vine-layer’, widely used in a figurative sense; they are dis- 
tant cognates of Sp. trocha®® and OSp. trocir ‘to pass, to traverse’ ;** 
conceivably also of Gal. trouzo ‘sort of large spindle’ ;** the rela- 
tionship to Sanabr. trouza ‘embrasure, splay of a door or window’ 
is problematic.** Equally unconnected is trocisco, a learned phar- 
macological term of transparent Graeco-Latin background.** This 
leaves us with destrozar and destrozo, on the one hand, and trozo, 
troza (as used in lumbering), and trozar, on the other hand, as the 
five nuclear formations on which etymological reconstruction must 
concentrate. 


III. The Record of destrozar and destrozo 


In Percivale-Minsheu’s vivid style, destrogar, around 1600, sig- 
nified ‘to scatter, to disperse, to put to flight, to make slaughter, 
to spoyle, to breake in peeces,’ and, in regard to clothing, ‘to breake 
in peeces, spoyle, weare out, and marre apparell.’** The older dic- 
tionaries of Nebrija and Alcala had limited themselves to listing des- 
trocar gente (de guerra), translated in the former by ‘profligo.’?* 
There is no difficulty in constructing a bridge between ‘cutting to 
pieces’ and ‘routing, defeating.’** Writers of the Golden Age, above 
all Cervantes who, with striking consistency, used the verb to evoke 
the destruction visited by an infuriated Don Quixote on Maese 
Pedro’s puppet show, employed destrozar to suggest a single basic 
image: that of splitting, chopping up, cutting into bits. Whether 
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the object was a human body, an effigy, or a (composite) body of 
fighting men was unimportant; what mattered was the invariable 
use of a tool or weapon, preferably of steel (in military engage- 
ments, a compact group of armed men could be viewed as a weapon 
cutting into the enemy’s flesh). Mere smashing, without the con- 
comitant image of driving a wedge of solid metal deep into a 
smoother, less resistant substance, as a rule, was not expressed by 
destrocar.*” Figurative use on a higher level of abstraction has, 
until recently, been infrequent.** The meaning of ‘squandering 
recklessly’ appears. to be late.*® 

The corresponding substantive destroco, listed in dictionaries 
since Nebrija,®° took a parallel course. Like most nouns based on 
transitive verbs, it denotes the consequences of the action, the re- 
sult of successive violent strokes rather than the occurrence itself. 
Its meaning, in a way, is less sharp than that of the verb, since, 
from the crippling effect, it is not always easy to reconstruct a vivid 
picture of the blows dealt out. As an expression for ‘military de- 
feat,’ destrozo has been superseded by derrota; it continues to in- 
dicate ‘devastation, damage,’ caused preéminently by natural acci- 
dents and catastrophies.** 


IV. The Record of troza, trozo, and trozar 


Of these three formations, the first is a technical term used by 
lumbermen ; the second, by widening the scope of its meaning, has, 
since a markedly late date, gained admittance into the standard 
lexicon ; the third is used regionally, particularly in South Amer- 
ica, in a variety of connotations. 

Troza is defined thus: ‘tronco aserrado por sus dos extremidades 
para dividirlo en tablas’; a more accurate description is available 
of its use in the provinces of Madrid, Segovia, and Valladolid: 
‘pieza de madera de hilo, de 7 a 10 pies de longitud, con una es- 
cuadria por lo general de 16 dedos de tabla por 12 de canto.’ In 
the dialect of El Bierzo (Western Leén), the following acceptation 
has been observed: ‘cada una de las partes en que queda dividido 
el roldo después de aserrado.’** 

Trozo has experienced a notable change of meaning in the last 
three hundred years. Confront the following definitions: ‘pedazo 
o parte de alguna cosa cortada o separada de otra’ (Diccionario de 
autoridades) and ‘pedazo de una cosa considerado aparte del resto’ 
(S. Gili Gaya, Vor). Anciently, trozo was a fragment formed by 
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a process of breaking, piercing, splitting, or shattering, implying 
violent dismembering of a closely coherent body ; nowadays, no such 
disruptive force need be involved: the separation of a part from a 
whole may be (indeed, usually is) a matter of emphasis or of per- 
spective. Expressions quite current in the modern language (at- 
tested since the eighteenth century**) like un trozo de cielo des- 
pejado; este trozo del parque es el mas frondoso; trozo de camino; 
trozos de dperas, trozos de lecturas would have been entirely out 
of place in the literature of the Golden Age. The testimony of the 
Renaissance dictionaries points to a narrow range of meanings and 
an invariable limitation to palpable, material pieces (usually of 
wood): troco is likened to ‘truncheon, plank’** and combinations 
singled out for separate mention include puente de troco,*® troco 
de lanca,** cruz de dos trogos;** for Covarrubias, troco was pri- 
marily ‘el pedaco de el lefio’; writers like Diego Gracian (end of 
sixteenth century) and Cervantes used trocos de lanca, speaking 
of broken spears,*® and hecho trocos ‘shattered’ was a stereotyped 
expression of appreciable currency.*® That is to say, down to Cer- 
vantes’ generation troco and troca were not yet strongly differenti- 
ated in regard to scope: both pertained to the language of lumber- 
ing, but troco had the greater potentialities of development because 
it also applied to objects manufactured of wood, not merely to the 
raw material, and thus reached a much wider group of speakers: 
the consumers, not only the craftsmen. 

Subsequently, trozo developed a wealth of additional meanings. 
A fish can be cut or sliced much like the trunk of a tree; hence 
trozo de salmon beside rueda de salmon, in the eighteenth century.** 
Extension of meaning to dismembered human bodies soon suggested 
itself.** Trozo de gente was ably translated by Captain John Stevens 
(1705; 1726) as ‘a party of men’; further specialization in the 
languages of navy, cavalry, and infantry (where one can justifia- 
bly speak of the division of a single body of crew or fighting men) 
led to the coinage of trozo de vanguardia, trozo de retaguardia, 
trozo de abordaje, trozo de caballeria;** the last expression was 
ultimately replaced by regimiento, under the pressure of interna- 
tional military usage. On the level of cattle-raising, notice the corre- 
sponding Cuban use of trozo for ‘small herd’ (particularly of 
pigs).** In backward parts of Spanish America, trozo, side by side 
with cepo, until recently was used as ‘stocks (for punishment) .’* 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, trocar was used 
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temporarily for ‘splitting, breaking.’*® Today, it has survived in the 
standard only as a term of lumbering (‘dividir en trozas el troneco 
de un Arbol’) ; but it is widely employed in the dialects of the New 
World (with abnormal diphthongization in Colombia‘*’). In Cuba 
trozar means ‘dividing into pieces with a cutting wedge’ and seems 
to occupy a place of prominence in the threats uttered by reckless 
guajiros.*® In Venezuela, several uses are on record: ‘to tire, to wear 
out a horse,’ which must be related to ‘breaking a tree trunk into 
pieces,’ on the evidence of destroncar, cumulating the two mean- 
ings; and ‘to flow intermittently,’ in speaking of brooks and rivu- 
lets disappearing underground and then again emerging to the sur- 
face.*® 

It is noteworthy that destrozar and trozar are basically identical, 
not opposed to each other (as atar ~ desatar, armar — desarmar). 
Since, of the two, destrozar is the older, more deeply rooted verb, 
it would be hazardous to argue that des- has here been added to 
trozar to bring out more effectively the inherent idea of destruc- 
tion or annihilation. It is safer to class trozar as a tertiary forma- 
tion, based on trozo, which, in turn, may have been extracted from 
destrozar. This sequence of events is in harmony with the chrono- 
logical data assembled, which, however fragmentary, represent a 
tangible body of evidence. 


V. Earlier Etymological Theories 


Equipped with some knowledge of the use of destrocar, troco, and 
their congeners, we may, with a measure of confidence, approach 
the highly confusing body of hypotheses on the origin of this word- 
family.°® S. de Covarrubias Orozeo (1611) was unwise in tracing 
trocar (according to him, the center of all the formations under 
study) to Lat. truncdre, yet his error is redeemed by the surpris- 
ingly accurate definition of the environment in which destrocar 
must have taken shape: ‘romper, quebrantar y hazer trocos las 
cosas, tomada la metafora del lefador que haze trocos el arbol que 
ha cortado.’ R. Cabrera, an unduly forgotten scholar whose dic- 
tionary was published posthumously in 1837, took a step in the 
right direction by connecting destrozo with Lat. déstructid; he was 
less well advised in trying to trace troza ‘log of wood’ to truncus, 
echoing Covarrubias’ infelicitous conjecture.** Monlau, in a signifi- 
cant passage showing the stature of the man, was anxious to cling 
to the tradition of peninsular scholarship while reaping benefit 
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from his apprenticeship in comparative linguistics: he interpreted 
the cognates trozo, trocear, trocillo, trocito, and troza as a distant 
branch of tronzar ‘to break in pieces’ < *truncidre ;*? he was clearly 
on the defensive against a new (and vulnerable) hypothesis emanat- 
ing from the German group of comparativists, and tried to bolster 
up the fundamental assumption of Covarrubias and Cabrera by 
giving it a modicum, not to say a minimum, of verisimilitude on the 
phonological side. 

That bold hypothesis was formulated in 1853 (and reiterated for 
many decades) by Friedrich Diez: Hisp. troco was declared to be 
akin to It. torso, OProv. OFr. tros ‘stump, trunk’; Hisp. destrocar 
was linked to OProv. trosar ‘to eut to pieces.’ The common base of 
that almost pan-Romanic word-family was sought in Graeco-Latin 
thyrsus (tbo005) ‘shoot.”** However Diez, who had a delicate sense 
of linguistie reality and was a man of broad vision and tolerance, 
parenthetically listed the remote possibility that Sp. destrozar may 
be a descendant of déstructus, a faint echo of early peninsular 
scholarship. 

Over the protest of Monlau, Diez’s explanation was accepted by 
leading scholars like F. A. Coelho,®** J. Cornu,” J. Storm,*® and G. 
Korting,®* from whose works it penetrated into derivative compila- 
tions.°* Korting especially, whose chief weakness lies in having liked 
hypothetical bases for their own sake, hurried to accept J. Storm’s 
discovery of reputed descendants of *thyrsicus ‘stalky, stumpy’: 
Sp. tesco ‘coarse, rough’; tocho ‘uncouth, rustic,’ toza ‘log,’ and 
congeners,°® without properly crediting the theory to its origina- 
tor.°° Recent research has hardly left intact a single argument in 
Storm’s edifice of assumptions: the real background of tosco has 
been disclosed by Hetzer and Corominas;*! Arag. tozal ‘hill-top,’ 
along with tozar and tozudo, according to Garcia de Diego, go back 
to Arag. toz, Cat. tos ‘head’ < Lat. ténsu, and Sp. tozuelo ‘fat part 
of an animal neck,’ Arag. tozwelo ‘head’ with the derivatives tozoldn, 
tozolada, estozolarse are their close cognates.®*? As for toza ‘log’ 
(and, in the western dialects, ‘lintel’), it may tentatively be con- 
nected with antozano ‘place before the entrance’ < Lat. ante dstiu.®* 

Coincident with the growing belief in the persistence of thyrsus 
and *thyrsicus. (of more than dubious existence, according to pres- 
ent-day standards of measurement) throughout the Iberian Penin- 
sula was the increasing neglect of the early history of troco and 
destrogar. It was taken for granted, in default of dated excerpts 
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from texts and of compelling derivational analysis, that destrocar 
was compounded of des- and trocar or, still better, troco. Had this 
not been the feeling of the Diccionario de autoridades (III, 238) 
and of Monlau? Now every scholar was ready to echo that view, 
with one lone exception. 

The exceptional young man who read Diez’s dictionary down to 
parenthetic remarks was Meyer-Liibke. As a student of both ety- 
mology and word-formation he was aware of the rise of the verbal 
suffix -id@re in spoken Latin.** Wheras Cuervo was hesitant to pro- 
nounce on the ancestry of destrocar,®’ Meyer-Liibke resolutely 
traced it to *déstructidre in his comparative grammar ;*° almost 
twenty years later, he continued to adhere to that derivation in his 
first etymological dictionary.®** The significance of his return to 
Cabrera’s déstructus base (at no time completely abandoned by 
Diez) was not fully appreciated by fellow-scholars: Cuervo and 
Tallgren remained skeptical,®** while Ford and Saroihandy,® by dis- 
torting *déstructidre to *distructidre (from nonexistent *di-stru- 
ere?), jeopardized a theory based on the observation of behavior 
of genuinely Latin words. Yet Meyer-Liibke did not muster enough 
courage to put an end to the thyrsus mirage (fortunately, he did 
away with *thyrsicus). Such was the fascination of Diez’s etymon 
that, in REW' No. 8725, Meyer-Liibke continued to class Sp. trozo, 
Ptg. troco with It. torso and OFr. OProv. Cat. tros. He faithfully 
recorded his doubts : the open o of Prov. tros was an abnormal corre- 
spondence of V. Lat. open wu or closed o of thyrsus, *t(h)ursus; 
there was a contradiction between Prov. g and the Spanish monoph- 
thong; the metathesis of Lat. -yr-, *-wr- > -ro- (in preference to 
the simplification of -rs- to -ss-) remained inexplicable. In short, 
the hypothesis was in every conceivable respect unsatisfactory in 
Meyer-Liibke’s own view; of the three difficulties that admittedly 
beset his path he tried to eliminate one by assuming that Sp. trozo 
and Ptg. troco had been borrowed from Catalan (hence no diph- 
thongization in Spanish). A neogrammarian of the old school facing 
the rise of the diffusionist theory, he was ready to compromise by 
assuming migration of words wherever that hypothesis helped to 
explain away real or alleged irregularities of sound development. 
Among the explorers of his generation, cultural justification for 
diffusion was a desideratum, but not yet a rigorously exacted link 
in the chain of arguments leading to a demonstration. 

Even at such a heavy cost of repeated inconsistencies, perfect 
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satisfaction was not procured, for destrocar and trocar, of visible 
kinship, had been genetically disconnected. In spite of his limited 
command of Spanish, it may gradually have dawned upon Meyer- 
Liibke that eventually either thyrsus (with special regard to Ibero- 
Romance) or *déstructidre had to be discarded to restore the lost 
connection. Before taking his final decision in the early thirties, 
Meyer-Liibke does not seem to have paused to think which of the 
two leading formations involved, destrocar or troco, was more likely 
to represent the primary word. In revising his earlier statements 
after four decades of meditation, he was not guided by more ac- 
curate knowledge of a larger body of facts; his was a chance deci- 
sion, probably taken on the spur of the moment.®*** Thus he made 
what, in the light of facts here adduced, appears to have been the 
wrong move: in REW* he sacrificed *déstructidre, ably posited by 
himself, to Diez’s thyrsus.*° Thus, he rashly cut short a century- 
old tradition feeding on the knowledge of things Spanish by natives, 
from immediate experience, for the sake of an admittedly deficient, 
indeed, triply wrong hypothesis of a foreign comparativist who 
himself had not felt sure of its correctness. 


VI. Conclusion: truncus, thyrsus, and déstructié in Ibero-Romance 


Of the three Latin stems associated by successive generations of 
etymologists with destrozar and trozo, the one which in reality was 
not involved to any extent, yet which again and again has tempted 
the minds of the most enlightened scholars (not always awere of 
the realities of life) was thyrsus. If thyrsus had survived in the 
vernacular stratum (and its assumed sense development could not 
be justified on any other level of speech), its form or, at least, its 
dominant form would have been *toso. In the absence of such a re- 
flex, scholars had better discard from future calculations one of 
Diez’s least felicitous conjectures. 


Truncus ean, of course, not be the source of trozo, yet Covarru- 
bias’ guess is less absurd than would seem possible at first glance. 
Truncus certainly did play a major réle in shaping trozo. Precisely 
under the strong pressure of its proliferous descendants (including 
destroncar,": tronquear,’? directly from truncus and truncdre; 
troncho (trunchu),** troncharse,"* estruncharse,” from trunculus ;*° 
tronzar,"* destronzar,’® mastronzar (?),7° tronzén,®° tronzador,™ 
tronzadera,** tronzo,®* from *trunceus, -a, -um or *truncid, -dnis,** 
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rather than from *truncidre) it became possible for destrozar and 
destrozo to east off trozo, troza, and, indirectly, trozar. 

Destrozar and destrozo, then, represent the actual nucleus of the 
word-family; their connection with déstruere (either through 
*déstructidre or through déstructid* ) is the more easy to grasp as the 
Latin verb signified ‘pulling down, tearing down’ rather than ‘de- 
molishing.’ The central image was that of something tall, erect 
brought down and fallen to pieces through skilful application of 
powerful weapons or tools. True, Latin writers were wont to apply 
déstruere to ships, buildings, temples, walls, and altars rather than 
trees. Yet what is more natural than that, in the language of lum- 
bermen, quite fragmentarily transmitted to us through literary 
sources, an expression for ‘tearing down’ should have been extended 
to include the technical meaning of ‘felling, hewing down’ (and, 
ultimately, of ‘cutting in pieces, reducing to fragments’)? His- 
torical analysis of linguistic material thus brings to life the singu- 
larly neglected language of past generations of lumbermen, a trade 
ealling for silent, concentrated work.*® Woodsmen have been less 
fortunate than cattleraisers and tillers of the soil in inspiring great 
poets of antiquity and the modern age; in reconstructing their ex- 
periences through the imagery of their lexicon, the explorer must 
strive to perceive what those lonesome workers have confided to the 
subsoil of colloquial regional speech. 


1This refers to the Poema de Mio Cid, to early poetic fragments and char- 
ters, the works of Berceo, the Fuero Juzgo, Don Juan Manuel’s Libro de 
enxienplos del Conde Lucanor, Juan Ruiz’s Libro de buen amor, the Libro de 
la vida de Barlan e del rrey Josapha, the Grail Fragments, the Libro del en- 
perador Ottas de Roma and the texts contained in the same manuscript, the 
Poema de Alfonso Onceno, the Biblia medieval romanceada, MS Ese. I-j-8 (as 
excerpted by R. Oroz), the Rimado de palacio, the three late medieval Latin- 
Spanish glossaries, and El Corbacho. 

2On the rise of a new literary lexicon at the_threshold of the Golden Age, 
see my earlier studies on maraia, desmoronar, terco, and melindre, in addition 
to the monograph on alguien. 

3M. A. Buchanan, A Graded Spanish Word-Book (rev. ed.; Toronto, 1929), 
pp. 132, 191: destrozar is credited with frequency 20, range 9; trozo with fre- 
quency 64, range 18. Computations were made on the basis of literary rather 
than of colloquial usage. 

4This applies to the first Spanish rhyme-dictionary, dating from 1475; see 
O. J. Tallgren-Tuulio, Estudios sobre la Gaya de [Pero Guillén de] Segovia: 
capitulos de introduccién a una edicién critica (Helsingfors, 1907): destrogar 
is entered, but not trogo (pp. 89, 90). A similar situation prevails in the well- 
known dictionaries of A. de Nebrija (1492), P. de Alealé (1505), and ©. de 
las Casas (1570). Fray Alonso de Molina’s Vocabulario en lengua castellana 
y mexicana (1571) lists destrogador, destrogo, and destrogar (with separate 
mention of destrogar 0 rasgar ropa a otro), yet omits trogo. Fray Juan ae 
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Cérdova, Vocabulario castellano-zapoteco (1578), lists destrogar as a synonym 
of destruyr, assolar, and despedagar, yet skips trogo (which I find for the first 
time listed in J. Diaz Rengifo’s rhyme-dictionary, originally published in 1592). 

5J, Garcia Soriano, Vocabulario del dialecto murciano (Madrid, 1932), p. 55: 
‘destrozar, machacar’; cf. Frutos Baeza, Cajines y albares, p. 179: ‘‘ Antes 
que me echaran mano y me estrocearan las costillas.’’ Another passage from 
the same author is quoted by P. Lemus y Rubio, Aportaciones para la for- 
macién del vocabulario panocho o del dialecto de la Huerta de Murcia (Murcia, 
1933), p. 153: ‘‘Tié er cerebro estroceao / con la custién de la guerra.”’ 

6B. Acevedo y Huelves and M. Fernandez y Fernandez, Vocabulario del 
bable de occidente (Madrid, 1932), p. 103; C. Torres Fornes, Sobre voces 
aragonesas usadas en Segorbe (Valencia, 1903), pp. 176-177. 

7A. de Rato y Hevia (Rato de Argiielles), Vocabulario de las palabras y frases 
bables (Madrid, 1891-92), p. 57. 

8J. Borao, Diccionario de voces aragonesas (2d ed.; Zaragoza, 1908), p. 211, 
with a reference to Agustin Aleayde’s Historia de los sitios de Zaragoza 
(1830) ; P. Sanchez Sevilla, ‘‘El habla de Cespedosa de Tormes (en el limite 
de Salamanca y Avila),’’ RFE, xv (1928), 171: destroza ‘‘ persona destrozona.’’ 
The word here designates the agent rather than the action or its result. 
Pereivale-Minsheu’s dictionary lists destroga as a synonym of destrogo. Notice 
Riber. estroza ‘destrozén’ (A. Llorente Maldonado de Guevara’s word-list, p. 
124). 

%See the third Academy Dictionary (Madrid, 1791), s. v. 

10Listed in dictionaries from the late sixteenth century, including Covarru- 
bias (1611), L. Franciosini (1620, 1636: ‘tagliatore, spezzatore, consumatore, 
scialacquatore’), Captain John Stevens (1705, 1726: ‘a destroyer, one that 
makes havock, puts to flight’), and the Diccionario de autoridades (‘el que 
destroza, rompe, quebranta y despedaza alguna cosa’). 

108Probably not in use before the nineteenth century. The well-informed 
Rudolf J. Slab¥, Worterbuch der spanischen und deutschen Sprache (Leipzig, 
1932), speaks of niio destrozén ‘child easily tearing his clothes’; A. de Pagés, 
Gran diccionario, 11, 786, quotes from J. de Castro y Serrano (1829-1896) : 
‘‘Ese hombre no mata a su mujer porque es bueno; algan dia va a tener que 
separarse de ella por destrozona,’’ and from Vital Aza (1851-1911): ‘‘No 
he visto hombre mas destrozén que tu padre.’’ S. Gili Gaya, Vox: diccionario 
general ilustrado de la lengua espanola (Barcelona, 1945), gives the added 
meaning of ‘disfraz de mamarracho, formado con harapos’ (p. 499). 

11Pagés, op. cit., v, 568, quotes A. Olivan (1796-1878): ‘A las aves domés- 
ticas y ganados se les da cruda y troceada [speaking of potatoes], y mejor, 
cocida.’’ Definition: ‘dividir en trozos.’ J. Garcia Soriano, op. cit., p. 128: 
trocear ‘destrozar’; P. Lemus y Rubio, op. cit., p. 319: ‘‘Y esta ispuesto a 
troceallo a to er que no lo obedeja’’ (J. Lopez). The chances are that trocear, 
like most verbs in -ear, pertains to a relatively recent stratum. 

12J. Pardo Asso, Nuevo diccionario etimolégico aragonés (Zaragoza, 1938), 
p. 366. This form links Sp. trozo to Cat. tros. 

13Trocillo and trocito, absent from Renaissance vocabularies and early 
Academy dictionaries, are listed by P. F. Monlau, Diccionario etimolégico de 
la lengua castellana (Buenos Aires, 1941; reprint of the ed. of 1881), s. v. 
trozo; trocito also by R. J. Slab¥ (1932). The Spanish name of the male of a 
faleon species (perpetuating Lat. *tertiolus) is terzuelo, not trozuelo (correct 
the misprint in W. Meyer-Liibke’s Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen: 
Formenlehre [Leipzig, 1894], § 431; also in REW3 No. 8678). 

14A, Sundheim, Vocabulario costeio o lexicografia de la regién septentrional 
ae maps de Colombia (Paris, 1922), p. 631: trozazo ‘palo, golpe, garro- 
azo. 

15J, Borao, op. cit., p. 211: ‘destripaterrones’ (‘‘tsase aquella voz en un 
pasquin que se fij6 en Zaragoza el 2 de abril de 1776’’). 

‘6A, Nascentes, Diciondrio etimolégico da lingua portuguesa (Rio de Janeiro, 
1932), s. v.: ‘maquinismo para a primeira toreedura, nas fabricas de fiagdo.’ 
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17J, Alemany Bolufer, Diccionario de la lengua espaiola (Barcelona, 1917), 
p. 576. 

18J. Terlingen, Los italianismos en espaiiol desde la formacién del idioma 
hasta principios del siglo XVII (Amsterdam, 1943), pp. 264-265, quotes Eu- 
genio de Salazar’s letter (middle of the sixteenth century; undated) to the 
Licenciado Miranda de Ron (BAE, Lxtl, 293a): ‘‘Luego lo ha con los otros 
marineros, y dice: ‘. . . via de las trozas’’’; and Lope de Vega’s Dragontea 
(ed. Madrid, 1935), 1, 89: ‘‘Rompe las amantillos y destroza / brandales, 
chafaldetes, triza y troza’’ (notice the rhyme destroza: troza, which would 
have been avoided by the poet in the case of genuine association). Another 
passage from Lope was extracted by the compilers of the Diccionario de 
autoridades (vi, 369): ‘‘No huelga triza, troza o chafaldete, / todo trabaja 
en acto miserable’’ (La Circe, 1, fol. 25). B. E. Vidos, Storia delle parole 
marinaresche italiane passate in francese (Florence, 1939), p. 601, reproduces 
from A. Jal’s Glossaire nautique (Paris, 1848), s. v., the following excerpt 
from the Razén de las medidas ... para un galeén nombrado Nuestra Senora 
de Loreto (1614-1621): ‘‘. .. dos chafaldetes y dos trogas del masteleo mayor, 
y otro tanto del borriquete; dos trogas per banda en el Arbol mayor y en ed 
trinquete.’’ The word, listed in the Vocabulario maritimo de Sevilla, desig- 
nates an appliance consisting of two pieces of thick rope, covered with leather, 
serving to fasten the main yard to the mast (Diccionario de autoridades: ‘es 
un aparejo hecho firme al chicote del cabo que sujeta la verga de la mesana 
a su palo’; recent Academy dictionaries [and Pagés, v, 578]: ‘combinacién 
de dos pedazos de cabo grueso y forrado de cuero, mediante el cual se une y 
asegura la cruz de verga mayor al cuello de su palo, halando, al efecto, desde 
cubierta de los sendos aparejos que cada trozo tiene enganchado en su chicote 
libre, es decir, en el que no esta firme en la verga.’) 

Before its recognition as a borrowing, troza was separated from trozo and 
destrozar by F. Diez, Etymologisches Worterbuch der romanischen Sprachen 
(Bonn, 1853), pp. 347-348; 5th ed. (Bonn, 1887), p. 321, who connected it 
with It. torciare, OProv. trossar, from Lat. torquére; Diez’s opinion was shared 
by Monlau, op. cit., p. 1108, who recorded the little-known verb atrozar ‘torcer 
o recoger las vergas.’ An elaborate version of this hypothesis is offered by 
W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch (3d ed.; Heidel- 
berg, 1935), No. 8803, who classes Cat. trossa (from trossar < Vulg. Lat. 
*tortidre) as the common source of It. trozza and Sp. troza. Vidos, op. cit. 
pp. 599-602, has marshaled an impressive array of evidence to show that Lat. 
trddiz, trddicis ‘vine-branch, vine-layer’ (cf. Fr. trochée ‘runner, tiller’) is 
at the bottom of the word, which spread from Venice to Genoa, thence pene- 
trated into Standard Italian, and finally reached the opposite shore of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. While the itinerary suggested is subject to caution (Vidos’ 
excessive reliance on the dates of quoted documents has been branded by 
several critics as a source of rash conclusions), the etymology, involving a 
bold image, seems excellent and fits in with other bits of knowledge, independ- 
ently arrived at, of the aberrant development of Lat. trdducere, trdducta in 
the Romance languages. On the use of Lat. tendicula in Romance dialects, 
which recalls the development of trdduz, see V. Bertoldi, La parola quale 
testimone della storia (Naples, 1945), pp. 131-132. Quite recently, B. E. Vidos 
has reversed his opinion, tracing Sp. troza, Cat. Prov. trossa, Ptg. troga, Fr. 
trosse to Dutch tros, trosse, see his Nieuwe onderzoekingen over Nederlandsche 
woorden in Romaansche talen (Nijmegen-Utrecht, 1947), ef. RFE, xxx 
(1947), 225. 

19Listed by the Vocabulario maritimo de Sevilla. Definitions: ‘es un cabo 
que atraca y sujeta la verga de la mesana a su palo, tirando de un aparejo 
que tiene hecho firme al chicote del tal cabo’ (Diccionario de autoridades, VI, 
369); ‘cabo grueso, forrado por lo comin de cuero, que sirve para sujetar 4 
sus respectivos palos las vergas mayores’ (Academy Dictionary and P 
v, 568). 

20Sp. trocha ‘path’ has been traced to trdducta by J. Corominas, ‘‘Dis 
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Aup i Pirenéu,’’ Sache, Ort und Wort: Festschrift fiir Jakob Jud (Zurich, 
1943), pp. 564-565; ef. Mont. atrocharse ‘meterse en una trocha,’ recorded by 
J. M. de Cossio, ‘‘ Aportacién al léxico montaiés,’?’ BBMP, 1x (1927), 116. 
A probable cognate is Alav. trocho ‘travieso, malo, de torcidas intenciones’ 
(poorly interpreted by F. Bardibar y Zumarraga as a product of *truculu; 
notice the identity of the underlying image in travieso < trdnsuersu and 
trocho < trdductu). What is the relationship to these words of And. trocha 
‘droppings of a rabbit or hare,’ trocheria ‘deceit, foolishness,’ trocho ‘de- 
ceitful, stupid fellow’? The last word is no doubt identical with Alav. trecho, 
but I do not find any solid semantic bridge to trocha ‘droppings.’ For an ex- 
ample of trochar ‘to pass,’ see the anonymous Valencian ‘‘Egloga pastoril,’’ 
lines 726-728 (included in E. Kohler, Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen 
[Dresden, 1911]: ‘‘mas a osadas que han trochado / y passado / donzellas, 
mocas y Viejas’’ (inaccurately translated by ‘trocar’ in the glossary, p. 363). 
Cabr. entrochar ‘agradar’ is listed by 8. Alonso Garrote, El dialecto vulgar 
leonés en Maragateria y tierra de Astorga (2d ed.; Madrid, 1947), p. 216. 
Santillana used trocha in La Comedieta de Ponga, speaking of hunters; sce 
NBAE, xix, 463b. 

21Trocgir ‘to traverse’ (in reference to time and to space) occurs in the 
Fuero de Logroiio (A. D. 1095), in a document issued at Burgos, a. D. 1100 
(Menéndez Pidal, Documentos lingiisticos de Espana: Reino de Castilla [Ma- 
drid, 1919], No. 147; the forms found include trocieron, trociese, and trociere) ; 
in the Poema de Mio Cid, lines 306-307, 543, 1475, 2653, 2656, 2687, 3545; 
in Berceo’s Milagros (quatr. 178d, 38lb, 749a) and Vida de Santo Domingo 
de Silos (quatr. 91e) ; in the Libro de Alexandre, P, quatr. 2017d, 2143c, 2439a 
(torgir in 1481b); in the Poema de Ferndn Gonzalez, quatr. 42b. By the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century the word was obsolescent. The etymology 
jointly supported by Diez, Meyer-Liibke (REWs No. 8831, with mention of 
OPtg. trocir ‘to swallow’), and Menéndez Pidal (standard edition of the 
Cantar de Mio Cid [Madrid, 1908-11], p. 871) is trddicere; the last writer 
adduces as evidence the tenth-century form trauce from Portugal; the attempt 
of J. D. M. Ford, ‘‘Old Spanish Etymologies,’’ MPh., 1 (1903-04), 54-55, to 
resort to torquére as a suitable base is rejected by Meyer-Liibke. The chief 
difficulty lies in the contrast to conducir, traducir, and related offshoots of 
Lat. diicere, most of them learned and lately reintroduced into the Hispanic 
lexicon. Menéndez Pidal has correctly interpreted the development of trddicunt 
> *trddicent > *traticen > trducen > trocen; mention of the existence of 
tradiiz, trddicis, with a different quantity of uw and, as a result, a separate 
stress pattern, would have given added strength to his argument. 

22J, Cuveiro Pifol, Diccionario gallego (Barcelona, 1876), p. 309, describes 
thus a trouzo (also spelled trouso, in the absence of orthographic norms) : 
‘especie de huso grande, con una rodaja en la parte inferior, que sirve para 
toreer el hilo colgado del techo’; ef. estrousar ‘enredar saltando’ (ibid., p. 
331). Cf. Fr. travouil, treuil, Pie. trui, Gir. tradul’, Bearn. turdul’, Lang. 
trezul, and, semantically more distant trabulho, whose derivation from *tré- 
duculus, an assumed diminutive of trdduz, Meyer-Liibke advocates (REW% 
No. 8832) over A. Thomas’ dissenting voice. Notice that trddux has so far 
been believed to have persisted only in French, Italian, and Central Sardinian 
(Logudorese): see REW3 No. 8833. 

°3F. Kriiger, El dialecto de San Ciprian de Sanabria (Madrid, 1923), p. 
128, mentions trouza ‘alféizar de la ventana’ (that is, ‘vuelta o derrame que 
hace la pared en el corte de una puerta o ventana’; according to Dozy-Engel- 
mann, the Arabie base of alféizar means ‘empty space’). Could it be that the 
uneven line of the wall is compared to the windings of the vineshoot? F. 
Kriiger, Die Gegenstandskultur Sanabrias und seiner Nachbargebiete (Ham- 
burg, 1925), p- 211, and M. C. Casado Lobato, El habla de la Cabrera Alta: 
contribucién al estudio del dialecto leonés (Madrid, 1948), p. 138, have further 
pointed out the existence of an etymologically obscure word-family: Cabr. 
2rucouzo, sokrouzo, Riafio encontroz, San. entrouzo, entrouzu, introuzo, en- 
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trozo, setrouzo, entrouso, entrouxo, Or. retrouso, Trasm. trouro; the meaning 
is ‘palito que atraviesa el espigo (parte extrema del eje que atraviesa la 
rueda y sobresale hacia afuera) para impedir que se salga la rueda del eje.’ 
Cf. Sp. sotrozo ‘pernete o pasador de hierro que atraviesa el pezén del eje 
para que no se salga la rueda de la curefia.’ The relation to trdduz is a pos- 
sibility requiring further study, especially in view of the diphthong in the 
westernmost forms; earlier suggestions to link these words to Sp. trozo (Ptg. 
trogo) or to Lat. soccus are hardly plausible. It is doubtful whether And. 
troza ‘cada una de las raices gruesas de un Arbol que se extiende hacia ¢ 
exterior’ (e. g.: ‘‘Al abrir el hoyo dimos con una troza de la encina’’) can 
be connected with trddux; it is simpler to group it with Sp. troza ‘log’ and 
trozo ‘chunk’; see A. Alcal4 Venceslada, Vocabulario andaluz (Andijar, 1933), 
p. 43. Notice Cabr. estrouxare ‘desgajar, tronchar’ (S,. Alonso Garrote, op. cit., 
p. 226). 

24Trocisco and the corresponding verb trociscar (see F. Hanssen, Graméatica 
histérica de la lengua castellana [Halle, 1913], § 402) have long ago been 
recognized as learned imitations of Graeco-Latin trochiscus (teoxioxos) ‘small 
round ball, pill,’ as used, around 420, by Caelius Aurelianus in his Tardae 
passiones and by P. Vegetius in his De mulomedicina. The Diccionario de auto- 
ridades, VI, 363, defines trocisco thus: ‘trozo, que se hace de la massa, for- 
mada de varios ingredientes medicinales, y se dispone en varias figuras; y 
de ellos se forman después las pildoras,’ and authenticates it with a quotation 
from Quevedo’s La fortuna con seso y la hora de todos: ‘*Y no debe nuestro 
sudor nada a los trociscos de la vibora.’’ It is inexplicable that L. Spitzer, 
‘*Hispanistische Wortmiszellen,’’ ZRPh., xLiv (1924), 83, should have likened 
the distinctly erudite termination -isco of trocisco (cf. asterisco) with the 
thoroughly vernacular suffix of cell-isca, nev-isca, pedr-isca, vent-isca. 

25Here are some other definitions: C. de las Casas: ‘stratiare, strepare, 
stricare’; C. Oudin: ‘destruire, gaster, ruiner, deffaire, deschirer, despecer, 
mettre en pieces, rompre, desconfire’; L. Franciosini: ‘rompere, consumare, 
spezzare, fare in pezzi’ beside ‘guastare il cambio o baratto fatto e ripigliare 
ogn’uno il suo.’ The testimony of the last connotation is unique; it may have 
been patterned on deshacer. Was the word so used by the Spanish soldatesca 
stationed in Italy? 

25aMy earliest attestations are Juan de Mena, Laberinto, 137ced: ‘‘Des- 
troga los vicios, / el mal desbarata,’’ and Crénica del Condestable Miguel 
Lucas de Iranzo, ed. Carriazo, p. 51 (A. D. 1461): ‘Era vna gente de ynota 
e luenga tierra, la qual venia destrogada e vencida de gente enemiga.’’ 

26Don Quixote, part I, ch. lii (R. Schevill’s edition: m, 404): ‘‘Cuelga las 
armas y el acero fino / con que destroga, assuela, raja y parte’’; ibid., part II, 
ch. xxvi (Schevill’s edition: 11, 333): ‘*Deténgase vuessa merced, senor don 
Quixote, y advierta que estos que derriba, destroza y mata no son verdaderos 
moros, sino unas figuras de pasta; i mire, pecador de mi, que me destruye y 
echa a perder toda mi hazienda!’’ (synonyms used in this chapter are: hacer 
pedazos, desmenuzar, deshacer, aniquilar, esparcir). 

The word was profusely applied in this sense. The Diccionario de autoridades, 
II, 238, quotes from Francisco Lopez de Gémara’s Crénica de la conquista de 
Nueva Espaiia (1552), ch. exiii: ‘‘Sabiendo c6mo venian destrozados y huyel 
do, los salieron a consolar y a convidar a su pueblo.’’ Pagés, II, 786, cites 
Padre Juan de Mariana (1536-1623): ‘‘[Los fenicios] fueron agraviados, 
destrozados y puestos en huida.’’ In one of his Canciones heroicas (1588), 
Luis de Géngora wrote: ‘‘. . . illustrard tus plaias i tus puertos / de banderas 
rompidas, / de naves destrogadas, de hombres muertos’’ (Obras poéticas, ed. 
R. Foulché-Delbose [New York, 1921], 1, 109: ‘‘Levanta, Espafia, tu famosa 
diestra . . .’’). L. Fernandez de Moratin (1760-1828), Obras, 1v, 240: ‘El 
campo godo, destrozado, ardia / con llama que descubre estrago horrendo.” 
Nineteenth-century usage is illustrated with the Duque de Rivas (1791-1865): 
‘*Se destrozan, se maldicen, / dagas, dientes, ufias, todo / es de aquellos dos 
hermanos / a saciar la furia poco,’’ and with R. de Campoamor (1817-1901): 
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‘‘Sitiado por hambre y fiero, / destrozdndolo a sablazos, / se fué comiendo a 
pedazos / al caballo el caballero’’ (E. Zerolo, M. de Toro, and E. Isaza, 
Diccionario enciclopédico, 5th ed., 1, 841). 

27Here are two more passages from the puppet-show scene in Don Quizote 
(Schevill’s edition: 111, 333, 338): ‘*Con acelerada y nunca vista furia comencgd 
a llover cuchilladas sobre la titerera morisma, derribando a unos, descabecando 
a otros, estropeando a éste, destrogando a aquél’’; ‘‘desta manera fué poniendo 
precio a otras muchas destrogadas figuras.’’ Cf. Luis Mufioz, Vida del vene- 
rable Padre Camilo de Lelis, fundador de los clérigos regulares (Madrid, 1653), 
book II, ch. iv: ‘‘Podridas las cabezas y los miembros, el destrozarlos es su 
eura;’’ L. Fernandez de Moratin, Obras pdéstwmas, 1, 505: ‘‘La diversién de 
este espectaculo consiste en . . . ver cubrirse de plumas el suelo y el aire y 
destrozar aquellos animales con ligereza increible’’; ibid., m1, 226; ‘‘Ese que 
yace en la sangrienta arena, / espantoso cadaver destrozado, / fué siervo 
obscuro.’’ Relics of that use in modern phraseology are: ‘‘eso destroza el 
eorazon,’’ ‘‘eon el alma destrozada.’’ But lately the destructive force may 
well be the weather rather than the blade of a weapon (perhaps as a result 
of sweeping changes in mankind’s arsenal); thus, Juan Valera (1824-1905) 
wrote: ‘‘Las nubes, el trueno, el rayo, la lluvia que fertiliza y el viento que 
destroza’’ (quoted by Pagés). In the works of Rubén Dario, destrozar has 
numerous shades of meaning and overtones: ‘‘ Destrozé6 su cuerpo blanco y 
suave ...’’ (El rubi); ‘‘una flor destroza con sus tersas manos’’ (Era un 
aire suave ...); ‘‘se hieren y destrozan las mismas razas’’ (A Coldn) ; ‘‘tijera 
que destrozaste / de Sansén la cabellera’’ (Jnterrogaciones); ‘‘la princesa 
austriaca destroza su abanico’’ (Pax) ; ‘‘el muchacho destrozado’’ (El fardo) ; 
‘¢fuertes cazadores armados de hierros / fueron destrozados’’ (Los motivos 
del lobo); I owe these data to Sr. A. Rodriguez Ramon. 

*8Garcilaso de la Vega (1503-36), ‘‘Egloga segunda’’ (Obras, ed. T. Nava- 
rro Tomas [2d ed.; Madrid, 1924], lines 1582-1585) : ‘‘ Entrambos buscan medio 
convenible / para que aquel terrible furor loco / les empeciese poco y recibiese / 
tal estrago que fuese destrozado’’; Padre Bernardo Sartolo, Vida del eximio 
doctor y venerable Padre Francisco Sudrez (1693), book III, ch. i: ‘‘Por no 
destrozar su narraciOn, atandola a las sucesiones de los afios’’ (Dicc. autor.) ; 
L. Fernandez de Moratin: ‘‘Me condujo a ver ... al abate Fortis, fisico 
estimable, humanista, critico terrible, que destroza con la pluma y con la 
lengua’’ (Obras pdéstumas, 1, 459); Andrés Bello (1781-1865): ‘‘Y por el 
que en vil libelo destroza una fama pura’’ (Dice. encicl.). 

29L. Fernandez de Moratin: ‘‘ Aqui vienen a divertirse en la buena estacién las 
damas gaditanas; ... lo que se gasta y destroza con este motivo es incalcu- 
lable’? (Obras péstumas, ll, 7). This secondary meaning underlies the deriva- 
tive destrozon. 

30Nebrija: destrogo de gente ‘profligatio’; C. de las Casas: ‘stratio, 
stroscio’; Percivale-Minsheu: ‘a scattering, a dispersing, a putting to flight, 
putting to the worst, making slaughter, spoyling, a tearing in peeces’ (the 
orthographic variant destrozo, under a separate entry, is glossed ‘destruction, 
putting to flight or to the worst, spoyling or marring’); C. Oudin: ‘deffaite, 
ruine, degast, ravage, desconfiture’; L. Franciosini: ‘rovina, morte, scempio, 
consumamento, scialacquamento; mortalité e strage o scempio di gente’; J. 
Stevens: ‘an havock, slaughter, spoil, a defeat, a rout, a rending or tearing’; 
E. de Terreros y Pando: ‘desperdicio, prodigalidad; ruina grande de edificios’ 
(notice that the meaning ‘lavishness, dissipation’ has been added in the eight- 
eenth century; cf. the use of destrozar). 

31Garcilaso de la Vega: ‘‘ Y de tanto destrozo aun no contento, / al implacable 
mar mueve la guerra’’ (Dice. encicl., 1, 841); Padre Juan de Mariana: ‘‘ Los 
moros sin perder en alguna manera el 4nimo por aquel destrozo y desman 
trataban de acometer a Castilla’’ (Pagés, 11, 786); M. de Cervantes (1547- 
1616): ‘‘Hecho, pues, el general destrogo del retablo, sossegése un poco don 
Quixote’’ (Don Quixote, part II, ch. xxvi; Schevill’s edition: 111, 334) ; ‘‘miré 
el destrogo que avian hecho los puercos en su reposteria, y maldixo la piara’’ 
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(ibid., part II, ch. lxviii; Schevill’s edition: 1v, 349); A. de Solis (1610-1686), 
Historia de la conquista de México (1684): ‘‘Vieron parte de este destrozo 
algunos espafioles, que vinieron a Cortés con la noticia de su escéndalo’’ 
(Pagés, 1, 786) ; ‘‘quedaron aténitos los indios de ver possible aquel destrozo’’ 
(ibid., book I, ch. xv; see Dice. autor., m1, 238); Fray Damian Cornejo, 
Chronica seraphea y vida del glorioso Patriarca San Francisco (1682-98), vol. 
m1, book I, ch. xxi: ‘‘ Fué a registrar la mano de la Santa, para ver si podia 
con arte ocultar su destrozo’’ (Dice. autor.) ; L. Fernandez de Moratin: ‘‘ Hoy 
viven sobre tantas ruinas sin temer que la naturaleza en sdlo un momento 
renueve aquel destrozo’’ (Obras péstumas, 1, 368); ‘‘el canal de la Mancha, 
que divide a Francia de Inglaterra, ha estado lleno de destrozos y eadaveres’’ 
(ibid., 11, 392). An additional example may be quoted from J. de Jauregui, 
Orfeo, ed. 1624, fol. 32vo: ‘‘Ama el destrogo, huyendo las erueldades / por 
darle en mds sepulcros, mas piedades.’’ 
828ee the Academy Dictionary and Pagés, v, 578. 
33V, Garcia Rey, Vocabulario del Bierzo (Madrid, 1934), p. 152. 
34J, Nicasio Gallego: ‘‘. . . ni a su derecha ni a su izquierda vera otra 
cosa sino dos trozos de una calle torcida’’ (Pagés, v, 578); L. Fernandez de 
Moratin: ‘‘Aumentaron o suprimieron donde les parecié varios trozos canta- 
bles’’ (Obras, Iv, 291); ‘‘pasado un buen trozo de camino nuevo, se va por 
la antigua madre del Reno’’ (Obras pdstumas, 1, 501). 
35Percivale-Minsheu: ‘a truncheon, a planke’; C. Oudin: ‘troncon, esclat, 
piece, tronchet’; L. Franciosini: ‘comunemente si chiama un pezzo © una 
scheggia di legno’; J. Stevens: ‘a truncheon, a piece of wood, and of any 
other thing.’ 
36Percivale-Minsheu: ‘a timber bridge or a planke bridge’; C. Oudin: ‘un 
pont de planches, pont de bois’; L. Franciosini: ‘ponte di legno’; J. Stevens: 
‘a wooden bridge.’ 
37L. Franciosini: ‘troncon o pezzo di lancia.’ 
38[bid.: ‘croce di due legni, cioé di due sbarre.’ 
39Diego Gracian, Morales de Plutarco (1571), fol. 79: ‘‘Estribando como 
pudo sobre los trozos de las lanzas, arrebat6 los escudos de los muertos’’ (Dice. 
autor., v1, 369); Don Quixote, part I, ch. iv: ‘‘... y acudiendo por los demas 
trogos de la lanca, los acabé de deshazer sobre el miserable caydo’’; ef. 
‘*. . . y, llegandose a él, tom6 la lanca, y después de haberla hecha pedagos 
.-’’ (Schevill’s edition: 1, 86). 
40J, Cejador y Frauca, Fraseologia o estilistica castellana (Madrid, 1921- 
25), 1, 622-623, illustrates hacer trozos and hecho trozos from the writings of 
Tomas Ramon and of B. Gracidn). 
41K. de Terreros y Pando, Diccionario castellano con las voces de ciencias 
y artes, 4 vols. (Madrid, 1786-93), 111, 402, 720. 
421, Fernandez de Moratin, Obras, 11, 311: ‘‘ Al implacable Pirro / hallé 
esparciendo en trozos con su espada / del muerto esposo los helados miembros. ’’ 
43The Diccionario de autoridades, v1, 369, illustrates trozo ‘regiment’ with 
a quotation from El Conde de Rebolledo’s (1586-1676) Selva militar: ‘‘A 
trozos se reducen las hileras, / los trozos a esquadrén, proporcionado / al 
sitio y al intento.’’ The trozo consisted of eight companies, each of fifty 
horses. Pagés, v, 578: trozo de abordaje ‘cada uno de los tres grupos especial- 
mente destinados a dar y rechazar los abordajes, en que se divide parte de la 
dotacion de un buque de guerra.’ Trozo was further used as the label of an 
infantry unit, one half of a column: ‘a la mitad que iba delante llamaban 
‘*trozo de vanguardia o sea de San Felipe,’’ y a la otra, ‘‘trozo de retaguardia 
o de Santiago’’; y entre una y otra se colocaban las banderas.’ Belatedly, I 
find this early example in J. de Mena, Laberinto, 176fg: ‘‘Levantan los trogos, 
crecen las escalas, / crecen las artes mafiosas de guerras.’’ 
44E, Pichardo, Diccionario provincial de voces cubanas (3d ed.; Havana, 
1862), p. 256; the word is contrasted with its near-synonyms hatajo, piara, 
and punta. 
45K, J. Santamaria, Diccionario generai de americanismos (Mexico, 1942), 
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6), Il, 223: trozo ‘el antiguo cepo, en uso hasta hace pocos afios, en pueblos y 
020 haciendas, para sujetar a los reos y castigar a los sirvientes.’ 

or? 46La Picara Justina (1605), ed. J. Puyol y Alonso, m1, 31: ‘‘. . . que al 
io"? cansancio los antiguos le pintaron con las piernas trogadas’’; B. de Valbuena, 
2J0, Bernardo o Victoria de Roncesvalles (published 1624, long after the date of 
vol. composition), book II: ‘‘ El cendal rompe, troza los cabellos, / y el cuerpo sin 
dia piedad hace pedazos.’’ Trogar is mentioned as the primitive of trogo by Co- 
loy varrubias (1611). An exceptionally early example may be quoted from the 
nto Crénica del Condestable Miguel Lucas de Iranzo, ed. Carriazo, pz 42: ‘‘bien 
ha, trogada su cola’’ (speaking of a horse). 

37? 47R. J. Cuervo, Apuntaciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano (6th ed.; 
ui, Paris, 1914), § 278; elsewhere forms like truezo for trozo have not been ob- 
por served, according to A. Rosenblat, ‘‘ Notas de morfologia dialectal,’’ BDH A, 


1 (1946), 280. 
48E. Pichardo, op. cit., p. 256: ‘‘ Este verbo es de uso favorito entre nuestros 
guajiros, cuando quieren ponderar y dar mayor fuerza a los efectos de su 


tra machete manejado con ira, aunque también denote la accién tranquila sobre 

de cualquier otro cuerpo inerte.’’ 

ita- 491. Alvarado, Glosarios del bajo espanol en Venezuela (Caracas, 1929), p. 

por 442: trozarse ‘tronzar, tronchar’; ‘‘se aplica a las bestias de silla o de tiro 
cuando se fatigan por extremo; y también a una corriente natural de agua 

lat, cuando, absorbida por un lecho arenoso, se rezuma bajo la tierra y reaparece 

ina mis abajo, o sélo a trechos en su propio cauce’’; ibid., p. 168: destroncar 

ny ‘fatigar con exceso a una caballeria.’ Notice the importance of these data for 
the derivation of cansar from quassdre and of Sp. cansancio, OSp. cansacio, 

un Ptg. cansago from quassatio, 

ns : 50It seems superfluous expressly to refute fancy etymologies like J. Cejador 


y Frauca’s tirar, said to underlie trozo, destrozar, tronchar, tronzar (La lengua 
de Cervantes, 2 vols. [Madrid, 1905-06], 1, 394, 1106, 1108) or Lat. tritum, 
from terere ‘to grind,’ suggested by the compilers of the 12th Academy Dic- 


mo tionary (1884) and by derivative sources; from the 14th edition of its dic- 
ee. tionary (1914), the Academy has been non-committal as to the background 
1s of the words. Equally futile is V. Garcia de Diego’s attempt (‘‘ Notas filolégi- 
ef. eas,’? RFE, x1 [1924], 347) to revive tdérdsus, (first posited by H. Rénsch, 
P08 ‘*Etymologisches,’’ RF, 11 [1886], 473-474, to provide a base for Fr. trousse in 
its secondary signification ‘croup, crupper’; the word is now classed as a verbal 
21- of trousser ‘to tuck up’ < ‘to load’; see E. Gamillscheg, Etymologisches 
of Worterbuch der franzdsischen Sprache [Heidelberg, 1928], p. 870; the ultimate 
base is Gall.-Rom. *torcidre ‘to tie up one’s parcel’). Cast. tuero ‘pedazo re- 
ias dondo’ may go back to torus, yet it takes a gullible reader to admit that 
tordsus would have yielded trozo. Cf. Mont. toral ‘prominencia en una ladera’ 
116 recorded by J. M. de Cossio, BBMP, 1x (1927), 122. 
‘4 51R. Cabrera, Diccionario de etimologias de la lengua castellana, ed. J. P. 
ith Ayegui (Madrid, 1837), 11, 247, 677. Destrozo is defined as ‘destruccién, deso- 
‘A laciOn, devastacién, ruina, estrago, desbarate, consuncién, menoscabo.’ 
al 52P, F. Monlau, op. cit., pp. 1109, 1111. 
ty 53F, Diez, Etymologisches Wdérterbuch der romanischen Sprachen (Bonn, 
al- 1853), p. 349; 5th ed. (Bonn, 1887), pp. 322-323: ‘‘Das etymon ist thyrsus 
la (tigooc) ‘schéssling,’ ahd. turso, torso, nhd. dorsch. Aus der grundbedeutung 
an entwickelte sich die ital. ‘strunk des kohles,’ ‘butzen des obstes’: fr. trou de 
an chou bei Ménage, afrz. tror de pomme, endlich ‘etwas abgehauenes, bruch- 
lia stiick,’ im span[ischen] die einzige bedeutung.’’ A. Scheler’s supplement (p. 
x | 749) contains references to G. Paris’ and W. Férster’s researches in Italian 
D8; and French formations assigned by Diez to thyrsus. Thyrsos may be ultimately 
traceable to Southern Anatolia, according to V. Bertoldi, Questioni di metodo 
la, nella linguistica storica (Naples, 1938-39), pp. 287-288. 
a; 54Dicionario manual etimoldgico da lingua portuguesa (Lisbon, [ca. 1890]), 
& v. 
')s 55J. Cornu, ‘‘ Die portugiesische Sprache,’’ G. Gréber’s Grundriss der roma- 
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nischen Philologie, 1 (Strasbourg, 1888; 2d ed., Strasbourg, 1904-06), §§ 28, 
149. As intermediary form between Lat. thyrsus and Ptg. torgo, pl. tergos the 
author reconstructs *torso. Ptg. trocho is traced to *tyrsulus. In view of the 
frequent mention of *thyrsicus and *thyrsulus it should be recalled that the 
only authentic diminutive form was thyrsiculus, found in the Herbarium falsely 
attributed to Apuleius. 

56J. Storm, ‘‘Mélanges étymologiques,’’ Rom., v (1876), 185-186. 

57G. Kérting, Lateinisch-romanisches Worterbuch (Paderborn, 1891), No. 
8182 (misprints corrected p. 824); subsequent editions (1901, 1907), No. 9532. 
Tronzar is separated from trozar (an improvement over Monlau) and traced 
to *truncedre, from truncus ‘stem, trunk.’ 

58K, g. A. Nascentes, Diciondrio etimoldgico da lingua portuguesa (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1932), p. 791. About half a century ago, A. A. Cortesdo stated that 
Ptg. trogo was a borrowing from Spanish. 

590p. cit., No. 8181; 2d and 3d ed., No. 9531. Diez’s derivation of Arag. 
tozo ‘small, dwarfish’ and tozar ‘to bump, to run into, to knock with one’s 
head’ from Lat. tinsus ‘beaten, pounded, bruised’ and G. Baist’s reconstrue- 
tion of *tud(i)tus, *tutticus from archaic tuditdns ‘beating often’ as bases 
for Sp. tozo, tocho (‘‘Spanische Etymologien,’’ ZRPh., v [1881], 560) are 
mentioned by Kéorting as alternate interpretations. The derivation of tosco 
‘rustic’ and tosca ‘bark’ from *thyrsicu was upheld as late as 1924 by V. 
Garcia de Diego, ‘‘ Notas filolégicas,’’ RFE, x1, 347. The etymology of tocho 
is still problematic; J. Corominas, ‘‘Espigueo de latin vulgar,’’ AILC, 1 
(1942-44), 154, tentatively traces both the adjective tocho and the substantive 
signifying ‘bludgeon, club’ (in Old Portuguese, Salamancan, and Aragonese) 
to *tusculu (ef. topon. Tusculum). Notice the meaning ‘stick, pole, shepherd’s 
hook’ recorded by P. Arnal Cavero, Vocabulario del alto-aragonés (de Alqué- 
zar y pueblos proximos) (Madrid, 1944), p. 29, with the corresponding deriva- 
tive tochazo. The adjective is strongly entrenched in Asturias and La Mon- 
tala (A. Rato y Hevia, p. 116, with the derivative tochura; G. A. Garcia- 
Lomas y Garcia-Lomas, p. 337). 

60Storm’s note contained noteworthy observations of detail omitted in Kort- 
ing’s summary of gross features; he wavered between obtinsus and *thyrsicus, 
paid attention to retozar, retozo, and studied the vitality of the Latin suffix 
-icus and its possible relation to Sp. -(i)ego. 

61J. Corominas, ‘‘ Espigueo de latin vulgar,’’ AILC, 1 (1942-44), 151-154; 
the author defends the derivation from vicus Tuscus, an ill-famed suburb of 
Rome, once suggested by Hetzer and categorically rejected by Meyer-Liibke, 
REW3 No. 9013 (who preferred a hypothetical base *tuscus ‘raw’). 

62°‘ Notas filolégicas,’’ RFE, x1 (1924), 346-347, with a polemics against 
Meyer-Liibke’s inclusion of tozal ‘collado, otero, loma,’ peculiar to the Ara- 
gonese zone (cf. Cat. tossal), under ante ostium. Similar doubts are expressed 
by the same author in his article ‘‘ Evolucién de algunos grupos con s en las 
lenguas hispanicas,’?’ HMP (1925), 1, 16-17, anent Ast. antorana, Vize. antu- 
zano, Arag. antrujano. 

638Garcia de Diego’s attempt (loc. cit.) to trace Arag. toza to *thyrsicus 
is infelicitous; for criticism, see Corominas, AIJLC, u, 154. After discarding 
those formations which center around the image of ‘head, elevation’ (tozal, 
tozar, tozolada, tozolén, tozudo, tozoludo, tozudear, tozuelo; see J. Borao, op. 
cit., p. 321, and A. Kuhn, ‘‘Der hocharagonesische Dialekt,’’ RLiR, x1 [1935], 
193-194, with careful localization of tozuelo), one may divide the balance of 
formations according to the stressed vowel. Formations with -o- include: Arag. 
toza ‘chueca o trozo que queda a la raiz del tronco’ (Borao, p. 321); Sal. toza 
‘large beam, trunk of a tree, lintel’ (J. de Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto 
vulgar salmantino [Salamanea, 1915], p. 646), Sal. Cac. [toze] ‘lintel of wood 
or stone’ (A. M. Espinosa hijo, Arcaismos dialectales [Madrid, 1935], p. 18); 
Ast. tozén ‘yerbas malas que, secas, se quedan en la tierra e impiden el naci- 
miento de las siembras’ (A. de Rato y Hevia, p. 117) with the variant form 
tazén (0-6 >a-6) ‘eaiia del maiz que queda en pie después de cortada’; cf. 
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destozar ‘to shred’ repeatedly used in Fray Juan de Pineda’s Agricultura 
christiana (dial. vii, § 27; dial. viii, § 26; dial. ix, § 12; dial. x, § 24; dial. 
xxii, § 3) and the refrdn collected by J. Cejador y Frauca, Refranero castellano, 
3 vols. (Madrid, 1929), 11, 292: ‘*Quien cava toza y quema roza, tres espigas 
arreo goza’’; the compiler’s explanation is misleading. 

Formations with -ou- are restricted to Western Leonese: San. touza (be- 
side mata, maturrial) ‘matorral, terreno inculto e incultivable’ (F. Kriiger, 
El dialecto de San Cipriadn de Sanabria: monografia leonesa [Madrid, 1923], 
pp. 125, 128); Marag. touza ‘parte inferior, cerca de la tierra, de las hierbas, 
cereales, Arboles’ (S. Alonso Garrote, op. cit., p. 332); Bere. to(u)za ‘stump 
of a tree, with its branches, used as fuel,’ atouzada ‘torn out with the roots’ 
(speaking of wood), e. g. ‘‘Traje un carro de llena: es delgada, pero muy 
atouzada’’ (V. Garcia Rey, Vocabulario del Bierzo [Madrid, 1934], pp. 50, 
151). 

There can be no doubt of the essential identity of toza and touza in all of 
the foregoing acceptations; if ‘lintel’ is the original meaning, then the deriva- 
tion from antozano and variants ‘place before the entrance to the house’ < 
ante Ostiu (not ante istiu, as Meyer-Liibke, REW% No. 6617 implies) is de- 
batable, in spite of admitted difficulties (the diphthong of touza might have 
been caused by the vacillation between tog- and toug- touched off by the coéx- 
istence of Sp. tocino and Ptg. toucinho ‘bacon’ < tuccétu [REW3 No. 8970]; 
the development -sti- > ¢ instead of > z in Leonese is difficult to account for). 
Antozano was an archaic formation no longer clearly understood, hence sub- 
ject to various reinterpretations of form and meaning (the shift to altozano 
is well known, see R. Menéndez Pidal, ‘‘ Etimologias espaiiolas,’’ Rom., xx1x 
[1900], 336; in a forthcoming note, Cabr. cantruexo, cantroxal ‘sterile ground’ 
is analyzed as a blend of canthu ‘stone’ and antoxal; notice that toza, touza 
also designate a barren stretch of land, unsuitable for productive use on ac- 
count of stubble and stumps). 

64W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanische Formenlehre (Leipzig, 1894), § 576: aci- 
tigre (REWS3 No. 134) > Sp. aguzar (beside acitia ‘sharpness’); *altidre 
(REWS No. 385) > Sp. alzar; captidre (REW8 No. 1662) > Sp. cazar; *coc- 
tidre (REW3 No. 2016) > Ptg. cogar ‘to itch,’ Sal. escogarse ‘to chafe off’; 
*délicatidre (REW3 No. 2537) > Sp. adelgazar; directidre (REW3 No, 2645) 
> aderezar, enderezar; *excarptidre (Baist, ZRPh., v, 246; REW3 No. 2962) 
or *exquartidre (REW3 No. 3062) > Sp. escarzar ‘to remove honeycombs 
from the hive,’ Ast. escazar ‘to rummage,’ escaciar ‘to select big potatoes’ 
(REW3 unduly criticizes Garcia de Diego’s felicitous suggestion in Contribu- 
cién al diccionario hispdnico etimoldgico, § 224); *exeurtidre (REW% No. 
2994) > Sp. escorzar; *exquinctidre (REW3 No. 3063) > OSp. esquingar 
(Alexandre, P, 1376d); *frictiadre (REW% No. 3506) > frezar ‘to rub against 
a stone’ (of fish); minitidre (REW3 No. 5598) > Sp. (des)menuzar; punc- 
tidre (REW3 No. 6845) > Sp. punzar ‘to prick’ (but aconchar is an Italian- 
ism in Spanish and quexar does not parallel bazar < *bassidre, REW? No. 
977). Add *tractidre > Sp. trazar (Cuervo, RH, u, 21; REW% No. 8825) ; 
*ruptidre > Sp. rozar (Tallgren, op. cit., p. 80; REW% No. 7453); yet F. 
Hanssen’s interpretation of Sp. estirazar < *extiratiare (§ 391) is erroneous. 
Sp. dial. destrazar (R. Cabrera, 1, 246: ‘se usa hablando de las eanales de 
los cerdos por dividirlas en trozos’), estrazar, Ptg. estracinhar, estragoar ‘to 
cut in pieces,’ along with Prov. estrasar and It. stracciare presuppose *dis- 
tractidre (REW3 No. 2692). 

65R. J. Cuervo, ‘‘Disquisiciones sobre antigua ortografia y pronunciacién 
castellana,’’ RH, 11 (1895), 20. There is no mention of either Sp. trozo or Ptg. 
trogo in A. Horning, Zur Geschichte des lateinischen c vor E und 1 (Halle, 
1883), pp. 81-104. 

86W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanische Formenlehre, § 576. 

87Idem, Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 1911), No. 
2605. Doubt is expressed whether Parm. strusiar ‘to spoil’ pertains to the 
system of the same verb in -idre or rather to strusi ‘pain, torture’ < déstruc- 
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tid, a relic of the Latin nominative case to be studied in conjunction with those 
enumerated in RPh., 1 (1948-49), 63-82. 

68See Cuervo’s undated revised edition of his ‘‘ Disquisiciones,’’ in Obras 
inéditas (Bogota, 1944), p. 391; and O. J. Tallgren, Estudios sobre la Gaya de 
[Pero Guillén de] Segovia: capitulos de introduccién a una edicién critica 
(Helsinki, 1907), p. 80. 

69J. D. M. Ford, ‘‘The Old Spanish Sibilants,’’ [Harvard] Studies and 
Notes in Philology and Literature, vu (1900), 29-30; J. Saroihandy, ‘‘Re- 
marques sur la phonétique du ¢ et du z en ancien espagnol,’’? BH, 1v (1902), 
210. 

69aMeyer-Liibke, of course, could make no use of two inexcusably superficial 
interpretations of trozo by L. Spitzer (Leaxikalisches aus dem Katalanischen 
[Geneva, 1921], pp. 132-133: < *tuditidre X *trencdre) and J. Briich (Miscel- 
lanea dedicata a H. Schuchardt [Geneva, 1922], pp. 68-69: < V. Lat. *trociu 
< Gall. *trocus). 

70J. Corominas, AILC, 1 (1942-44), was justified in rejecting this hypothesis. 

71J. Garcia Ieazbalceta, Vocabulario de mexicanismos (Mexico, 1899), p. 
174: destroncar ‘descuajar, arrancar plantas, quebrarlas por el pie; cansar con 
exceso a los animales’. 

72Alav. tronquear: ‘labor que consiste en separar la tierra del derredor del 
tronco de las cepas, dejando un hoyo o cavidad para que se recoja el agua de 
lluvia’ (Baradibar y Zumarraga, p. 247). 

73Troncho means ‘stem, stalk of garden plants.’ Examples from literature: 
*«; Qué le parece a usted que era?—; Qué sé yo? algin mendrugo seco 0 
algin troncho’’ (L. Fernandez de Moratin, Obras, 11, 52); ‘‘comenzaron a 
tirarles . . . basura, cantos, tronchos’’ (ibid., Iv, 75); I owe all my examples 
from that writer to Ruiz Morcuende’s excellent concordance. Bilb. trunchus 
‘varas o espigas de las hortalizas y aun los corazones de las frutas como 
trunchus de berza, de maiz, de manzana, de pera’ (E. de Arriaga, Lezicén 
etimolégico, naturalista y popular del bilbaino neto [Bilbao, 189°], p. 275); 
through the extension of meaning trunchu comes close to signifying ‘inedible 
part of a fruit.’ 

74Tronchar means ‘to cut off, to chop off, to break a stalk, to mutilate.’ 
The reflexive use is prevalent: ‘‘Se quité la guirnalda, y queriendo subir a 
suspenderla de los pendientes ramos, se troncha un vastago envidioso’’ (L. 
Fernandez de Moratin, Obras, m1, 424); ‘‘un chico de unos doce aiios se cayé 
de la torre de Miraflores, se le troncharon las piernas y la cabeza se le quedé 
hecha una plasta’’ (ibid., m1, 134). 

75Llorente Maldonado de Guevara, Estudio sobre el habla de la Ribera 
(comarca salmantina riberenia del Duero) (Salamanca, 1947), p. 236: estrun- 
charse ‘explotar, estallar, troncharse.’ 

76Trunculus is unnecessarily starred in REW3 No. 8955; it is correctly given 
by Menéndez Pidal in his Manual de gramdtica histérica espaiola (Madrid, 
1944), p. 164. The word was used repeatedly by the Roman physician Celsus. 

7Tronzar is particularily entrenched in Aragonese, which is significant i 
regard to its possible kinship to Fr. troncon. Cf. tronzarse ‘resentirse, fa- 
tigarse por el demasiado ejercicio’ (J. Borao, p. 324); tronzar ‘cortar con 
el tronzador’ (Pardo Asso, p. 366, on the basis of earlier mention by L. V. 
Lépez Puyoles and J. Valenzuela La Rosa, Coleccién de voces de uso en Aragén 
[1901], s. v.); tronzar ‘partirse la rama de un Arbol al peso de una persola, 
no por la accion de la sierra’ (P. Arnal Cavero, p. 30). 

78Hernan Mexia: ‘‘Do no tienen reprensura, / toda honesta destronga; / 
la que veys con mas cordura, / la que esta’ con mds mesura, / da saltos como 
una onca’’ (Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, ed. Foulche-Delbose, 1, 284a). 
The meaning is ‘to break down, to collapse.’ 

79Leon. mastrongar ‘quebrantar, magullar’; see P. Sanchez Sevilla, ‘‘El 
habla de Cespedosa de Tormes,’’ RFE, xv (1928), 261. Some blend must be 
involved. 

80Mont. tronzén ‘trozo de sardina seccionado transversalmente’; see J. Gon 
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zélez Campuzano, ‘‘ Apuntes para un vocabulario montaiés,’’ BBMP, 1 (1920), 
263; ef. note 41. Arag. tronzén ‘pedazo de tronco aserrado por sus dos ex- 
tremos’ (Lépez Puyoles and Valenzuela La Rosa). West.-Ast. tronzén ‘sierra 
que manejan dos hombres para tronzar o dividir un Arbol en trozas’ (B. 
Acevedo y Huelves and M. Fernandez y Fernandez, Vocabulario del bable de 
oecidente [Madrid, 1932], p. 215). 

siArag. tronzador ‘sierra de grandes proporciones’ (B. Coll y Altabés, Colec- 
cién de voces usadas en la Litera [1901], p. xlix) ; ‘sierra de grandes propor- 
ciones y Sin armadura de madera que sirve para cortar Arboles y troncos’ 
(Lépez Puyoles and Valenzuela La Rosa). 

82F, Bardibar y Zumarraga, Vocabulario de palabras usadas en Alava (Ma- 
drid, 1903), p. 248. 

88Tronzo ‘with cropped ears’ is said of horses. Cf. tronzudo, recorded by 
T. Navarro, El espanol en Puerto Rico (Rio Pedras, 1948), p. 118. 

siCf. REW3 Nos. 8593, 8594. 

Does Arag. estrucio ‘destroz6n, que lleva la ropa rota y sucia’ perpetuate 
*astricus or is there any connection with déstructid (Pardo Asso, p. 366)? 

ssAnother Spanish verb traceable to the language of lumbermen is cachar 
‘to break to pieces’ < *cappuldre, see F. Lecoy, ‘‘Etymologies espagnoles,’’ 
Rom. LXviit (1944), 1-17, ef. B. Pottier, RFE, xxx1 (1947), 225-226. 





STEM VOWELS OF SPANISH -IR VERBS 


By ANNE WUEST 
University of Colorado 


In Spanish certain verbs with the infinitive ending in -ir and 
with the vowel e or o in the syllable preceding the infinitive ending 
have the diphthongized forms ie and ue in some inflected forms, 
while in other forms the e or 0 becomes i or u. Other Spanish verbs 
with the infinitive ending in -ir and with the vowel e in the syllable 
preceding the infinitive ending have the vowel ¢ in all the forms 
in which the first-mentioned group had the forms te and 7. These 
two groups of verbs with a change in the stem vowel are often re- 
ferred to as radical-changing verbs, Class II and Class III. Me- 
néndez Pidal' has explained historically the influence of the yod in 
the various persons and tenses. There remains another problem: 
why did some verbs change to te and 7, while others changed to i 
in all forms? 

The first step in the study of the problem of radical-changing 
verbs is to establish what verbs in the Spanish language today ful- 
fill the conditions requisite for a change in the stem vowel, i. e., 
what verbs ending in -ir in the infinitive have in the preceding syl- 
lable the vowel e or 0. . 

Let us first examine verbs with the stem-vowel o. As a basis of 
authority we shall use throughout this study the dictionary of the 
Academy.’ In this dictionary, many forms are marked as anti- 
quated. The hesitation between the vowels o and u, and the diree- 
tion in which the language is developing with respect to these two 
vowels, is shown by a list of the verbs for which both an old and 
a new form are given: aborrir—aburrir, adocir — aducir, bollir 
— bullir, defoir — defuir, enfortir — enfurtir, escorrir — escurrv, 
foir —huir, fondirse —hundir, moflir— muflir, mollir — mullir, 
nocir — nucir, podrir— pudrir, polir — pulir, recodir — recudir, 
repodrir — repudrir, tollir —tullir. Of these verbs, the first of the 


1Ram6n Menéndez Pidal, Manuel elemental de gramatical historica espaiols, 
par. 113-114. 

2Real Academia Espaiiola, Diccionario de la lengua espaiola, 1939 (décima 
sexta edicién). 
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two forms is old, the second new, with the exception of nocir — 
nucir, of which both forms are old, and podrir — pudrir and re- 
podrir — repudrir, of which neither form is marked as old.* From 
the above list it is evident that the language is moving from o to 
u throughout all the conjugation, thus eliminating the o in the stem 
which might change to we or wu in certain forms. This tendency has 
been duly noted by Menéndez Pidal.* 

There seems to be some tendency for -ir verbs with the o stem 
to shift conjugation (endulcir—endulzar) or to be replaced by 
other verbs of another conjugation (aborrir — aborrecer, asaborir 
—saborear, fornir— fornecer, insurgir —insurreccionarse). In 
all these, the first form is old, the second new. 

Other than old forms, the following -ir verbs have o in the stem: 


abolir descolorir dormir entremorir morir 
colorir despavorir emolir exordir premorir 

Of these, dormir and morir (and its compounds entremorir and 
premorir) change the o to we and wu.° Corresponding to colorir and 
descolorir are the first-conjugation verbs colorear and descolorear. 
The remaining verbs (abolir, despavorir, emolir, and exordir) are 
rare in the language, with the possible exception of abolir. The verb 
oir, with its compounds desoir, entreoir, and trasotr, is irregular.® 

Let us now proceed to -ir verbs with e in the stem, more interest- 
ing than the o-stem verbs because they undergo two different 
changes. The hesitation between e and i seems to persist today. Of 
the following verbs, the first is the old form: apercebir — apercibir, 
expremir —exprimir, impremir—imprinur, inquerir — inquirir. 
However, of the following verbs, the second is the old form: bendecir 
—bendicir, cehir—cingir, constrenir —constringir, descenir — 
descingir, elegir — eligir, henchir — hinchir, henir — hinir, reelegir 
—reeligir, rehenchir — rehinchir. The following are given as both 
new: astrehir —astringir, hespirse — hispir, retenir — retinir. 

There seems to be some tendency for -ir verbs with the e stem to 
shift conjugation (compelir — compeler) or to be replaced by other 
verbs of another conjugation (conquerir — conquistar, infecir — 
inficionar, lenir —lenificar, sepelir — sepultar). In all these, the 
first form is old, the second new. 





3Real Academia Espafiola, Gramdtica de la lengua espaiiola, Madrid, 1931, 
par. 129, 

4Op. cit., par. 114 (1b). 

5Academy Grammar, par. 114. 

‘Academy Grammar, par. 126. 
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Other than old forms, the following -ir verbs have e in the stem: 


acomedirse convergir elegir medir repetir 
adherir convertir embestir mentir requerir 
advertir corregir empedernir pedir reseguir 
aferir decebir engreir perseguir resentirse 
agredir decernir entregerir pervertir reteiir 
aguerrir decir envestir preconcebir _retefiir (2) 
aherir deferir erguir preelegir revertir 
anteferir denegrir estrenir preferir revestir 
apremir derretir expedir presentir seguir 
arrecir desadvertir freir prestir sentir 
arrepentirse § descendir gemir preterir servir 
aseguir descenir henchir proferir sobrevestir 
asentir descomedirse _hendir proseguir sofreir 
astrenir desconsentir henir recenir sonreir 
aterir ' deseguir herir recolegir subseguir 
cenir deservir hervir reelegir subvertir 
cernir desleir hespirse reexpedir sugerir 
cireunferir desmedirse impedir referir sumergir 
colegir desmentir impertir refreir tehir 
comedir despedir inferir regir transferir 
competir destenir ingerir rehenchir transgredir 
concebir desvestir injerir reherir venir 
concernir diferir inserir rehervir vestir 
conferir digerir interserir reir zaherir 
conseguir discernir invertir remedir 

consentir disentir investir rendir 

constrenir divergir maherir renir 

controvertir divertir malherir repentirse 


Omitted in this study are verbs ending in -wir, which fall into 
another group.’ 

No definitive lists of ie-i and 7 verbs have been established. How- 
ever, there seems to be rather general agreement on which verbs 
belong to each of the two classes. In the following lists, we have in- 
eluded all verbs given by the following authorities: Diez,° Meyer- 
Liibke,? P. Foerster,'® Traub,'t Bello-Cuervo,'? and Menéndez 
Pidal :** 


II 
DML FT B adherir 
D ML F T MP B ad-vertir (contro-, con-, desad-, di-, in-, per-, sub-) 
D ML F T MP B arrepentirse : 
D ML F T MP B con-ferir (de-, di-, in-, pre-, pro-, re-, trans-) 
DMLET B di-gerir (entre-, su-) 


7Academy Grammar, par. 113. 

8Friedrich Diez, Grammatik der Romanischen Sprachen, Bonn, 1876, 1, 181. 

9W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des Langues Romanes, Paris, 1895, U1, 259-260. 

10Paul Foerster, Spanische Sprachlehre, Berlin, 1880, par. 420. 

11Peter E. Traub, The Spanish Verb, New York, 1900, par. 172 and 176- 
177. 

12Andrés Bello y Rufino J. Cuervo, Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, Buenos 
Aires, 1941, par. 543-547 and 565-567. 

130p. cit., par. 114. 
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D ML F T MP B herir (mal-, re-, za-) 
D ML F T MP B hervir (re-) 
D F T B ingerir 
D ML F T MP B mentir (des-) 
ML F T MP B requerir 
D ML F T MP B sentir (a-, con-, descon-, di-, pre-, re-) 
ITI 
D ML F T MP B eeiir (des-, re-) 
D ML F T MP B colegir (re-) 
D ML F T MP B competir 
D ML F T MP B concebir 
D F T B con-strefiir (e-) 
ML TMP _ corregir 
D ML F T MP B derretir 
D ML F T B desleir 
F TMP _ des-pedir (ex-, im-) 
D F T MP B elegir (re-) 
T MP B embestir 
D ML F T MP B engreir 
D ML F T MP B freir (re-, so-) 
D ML F T MP B gemir 
DMLFT B henchir (re-) 
D ML F T MP B heiir 
D ML F T MP B medir (co-, desco-, des-, re-) 
D ML F T MP B pedir 
D ML F T MP B regir 
D ML F T MP B reir (son-) 
D ML F T MP B rendir 
D ML F T MP B reiir 
ML F T MP B repetir 
D ML F T MP B seguir (con-, per-, pro-, sub-) 
D ML F T MP B servir (de-) 
D ML F T MP B tefir (des-, re-) 
D ML F T MP B vestir (en-, in-, re-) 


Meyer-Liibke includes estrenir but not constrenir. He also in- 
cludes impedir but not despedir, expedir. Menéndez Pidal speaks 
of henchir elsewhere,'* but does not include it in the ‘‘medir’’ verbs. 
Diez and Foerster include adquerir in Class II. But the Academy 
dictionary gives only the form adquirir. Diez, Meyer-Liibke, and 
Foerster include erguir in Class II. But the Academy grammar 
gives erguir as irregular.’® Diez and Foerster also include inquirir, 
noting that it is the only verb with 7 in the stem in Class II. Traub 
includes sobrevestir in Class II, but vestir in Class III. This must 
surely be a mistake with respect to sobrevestir. Diez includes dis- 
cernir, and Meyer-Liibke and Foerster include concernir and dis- 
cernir, in Class IT. But the Academy grammar’ gives concernir 
and discernir as belonging to Class I of radical-changing verbs, i. e., 





1440p. cit., par. 113 (3). 
15O0p. cit., par. 122. 
16Op. cit., par. 104 (a). See also par. 161 (d) for concernir. 
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as having the ie but not the 7 forms. Meyer-Liibke includes em- 
pedernir in Class IT. But the Academy grammar" gives it in a list 
of defective verbs, i. e., having only forms in which the ending 
begins with 7. This list is as follows: agredir, aguerrir, arrecirse, 
aterirse, empedernir, transgredir, *‘y quiza algtn otro.’’ Meyer-Liib- 
ke and Foerster include decir in Class IIT. But decir is classed as an 
irregular verb by the Academy grammar.’* Decir (ante-, ben-, con-, 
contra-, des-, entre-, inter-, mal-, pre-, re-) and venir’® (ad-, ante-, 
apre-, a-, circun-, contra-, con-, desa-, descon-, de-, discon-, entre-, 
e-, inter-, in-, pre-, pro-, recon-, re-, sobre-, sub-, super-) are both 
generally considered as irregular verbs and therefore would not be 
included in radical-changing verbs. This division is purely arbi- 
trary, of course, since the radical does change in both verbs. Injerir 
is a variation of ingerir, as is inserir. Cf. the synonym of another 
conjugation, insertar. Interserir is another compound parallel to 
ingerir, and should logically be included if ingerir is, but none of 
our authorities mention it. 

More nearly complete than any of these lists is that at the end 
of the Alemany dictionary.’” which includes both verbs and com- 
pounds. It gives all we have included on our lists except entregerir 
in Class II. It includes contrarrequerir, manferir, reinvertir, and 
transvertir in Class II and circuncenir and inseguir in Class III, 
all verbs not included in the Academy dictionary. It also includes 
impertir, inserir, and preterir in Class II, but none of the other 
authorities mentioned these three verbs as being radical-changing. 
Alemany includes the following compounds, all to be found in the 
Academy dictionary, which were not mentioned by any other au- 
thority and which we have not included in our lists: anteferir and 
revertir in Class II, and acomedirse, astreiir, desvestir, preconcebir, 
preelegir, reseguir, sobrevestir in Class III. Besides these, and not 
in Alemany, the Academy dictionary gives the following compounds 
of the verbs which we have included in our lists: aferir, aherir, 
circunferir, maherir, repentirse in Class II, and aseguir, decebir, 
deseguir, reexpedir in Class III. 

Of the remaining verbs from our original list the following have 
related forms in another conjugation, a fact which might cause 


170p. cit., par. 161 (g). 

18Qp. cit., par. 121. 

19For venir see Academy Grammar, par. 135. 

20José Alemany y Bolufer, Diccionario de la lengua espanola, (Segunda 
idicién), Barcelona, pp. 1709-1748. 
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them to be used more seldom than they would be otherwise : apremir 
—apremiar, cernir —cerner, (and decernir), convergir — conver- 
ger, denegrir—denegrecer, descendir—descender, hendir — 
hender, prestir — prestar.*!| Alemany includes cernir and hendir 
in Class I, along with concernir and discernir. The Academy gram- 
mar”? includes cernir in Class I but does not mention hendir. The 
fact that the e of preterir comes from a Latin prefix (praeter ire) 
may have acted to preserve the vowel without change in the conju- 
gation. Hespirse is a local form used in Santander. There remain 
from our original list divergir and sumergir. 

Most of the verbs on the original -ir list but not included in our 
lists of radical-changing verbs are quite uncommon and therefore 
the question as to whether they are or are not radical-changing 
would seldom arise. They are mentioned here only in the interests 
cf completeness. 

The Academy grammar** does not give lists of verbs, but indi- 
eates what endings belong in each elass: ‘‘ Hervir y rehervir y todos 
los terminados en entir, erir, y ertir’’ in Class II; ‘‘servir y todos 
los terminados en ebir, edir (salvo agredir y transgredir, que son 
defectivos), egir, eguir, emir, enchir, endir, estir y etir’’ and ‘‘eir 
y enir’’ in Class III. Now if we list all the verbs from our original 
-ir verb list of the Academy dictionary which have these endings, 
minus those given as defective by the Academy grammar, we find 
that that list corresponds almost exactly to our lists of Class II and 
Class III verbs plus their less usual compounds which we noted 
afterwards. The exceptions, which would be included in the Acad- 
emy grammar endings but not in our lists, are the following: inserir 
(and interserir), impertir, and preterir, the three which Alemany 
but no other authority listed, in Class II; descendir, hendir, and 
prestir in Class III, three of the verbs which we found had corre- 
sponding forms in the first or second conjugation and therefore 
were likely to be rarely used. This close correspondence between 
our list and the Academy grammar endings indicates still further 
unanimity among authorities concerning which verbs should be in- 
cluded in the two classes. 

Using the lists which we have established for the two classes of 
radical-changing verbs, let us now examine the question of why 





*1For the -ir —er hesitation, see Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., par. 111. 
220p. cit., par. 104. 
*30p. cit., par. 109-111. 
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some verbs fall into one class and some into the other. Neither 
Bello-Cuervo nor Menéndez Pidal presents an explanation for the 
division. Meyer-Liibke, rejecting W. Foerster’s basis of division ae- 
cording to the following consonant and Baist’s theory of the infiu- 
ence of decir,** presents the theory *° that the division rests on the 
original Latin vowel in the stem, but does not explain why some 
with a Latin e went into Class II and some into Class III. Baist* 
admits frankly that it is not clear why some verbs changed the 
stem vowel to 7 while others did not. Zauner?’ joins Baist in ad- 
mitting that the origin of the vowel change is not clear. Diez 
remarks that most third class verbs come from a Latin stem-vowel 
? but does not go into the matter further. However, he does state: 
‘* Aus lat. kurzen e und o geht ze und we hervor, aber mitunter auch 
aus 7 und uw. Mit grésserer Sicherheit tritt der Diphthong ein, wenn 
e oder u vor 1, m, n, r, s, stehen, die mit einem andern Cons. Position 
machen, vgl. Thl. I 153. 162.’’*® So Diez joins W. Foerster in men- 
tioning the influence of the consonant combination which follows 
the stem vowel. Paul Foerster® repeats the idea of the influence of 
a following consonant on the vowel change. 

Let us now examine our lists with respect to (a) the stem vowel 
in Latin, and (b) the consonant combination which follows the stem 
vowel. In attempting to establish long and short vowels in Latin 
it immediately becomes apparent that the two problems are related, 
i. e., that the consonants following the stem vowel influence its 
quantity. Kiihner*: states that in Classical Latin a long vowel fol- 
lowed by a vowel in the next syllable becomes short by position, 
and that a short vowel followed by a consonant in the same syllable 
becomes long by position. Kiihner*? also gives the basis for sylla- 
bification of words in Classical Latin. John E. Matzke, in his ar- 
ticle ‘‘The Question of Free and Checked Vowels in Gallic Popular 
Latin,’’** carries the study through Popular Latin up to the sixth 
century. In general, as in modern Spanish, syllables were divided 

24Op. cit., 11, 261. 

250p. cit., loc. cit. et seq. 

26GG, 1, 711, par. 72. 

27Adolf Zauner, Altspanisches Elementarbuch, Heidelberg, 1908, par. 131. 

280p. cit., 11, 181. 

2290p. cit., , 171. 

300p. cit., par. 420 (2). 

— Kiihner, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der Lateinischen Sprache, 1877, 
par. 46. 


320p. cit., par. 54. 
383PMLA, 1898, pp. 1-41. 
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before a single consonant, and between two consonants unless the 
second was / or r. Since in our lists of Class II and Class III verbs 
there are no consonant combinations of which the second is / or r fol- 
lowing the stem vowel, we can say that in these lists any stem vowel 
followed by one consonant is in an open syllable, i. e., the vowel 
ends the syllable; and any stem vowel followed by two consonants 
is in a closed syllable. Now in general, in Spanish diphthongization 
has taken place in both closed and open syllables. However, phono- 
logically a vowel at the end of a syllable is more likely to undergo 
change than is a vowel followed by a consonant in the same sylla- 
ble. This fact is amply illustrated in the development of the French 
language.** It seems reasonable to assume, then, that in Spanish 
radical-changing verbs, an e would have a tendency to be more 
greatly influenced by the following yod, and to go farther in the 
development e-ie-t, if it stood at the end of a syllable, than if it 
had a consonant following it in the same syllable. 

Considering now the Latin etymons of our Class II verbs, we 
find that all of them have the stem-vowel e, short or long. Adherir 
< adhaerere, requerir < re + quaerere; C. L. ae > V. L. ¢. Arre- 
pentirse <a+re+ poenitere; C. L. oe > V. L. e. With respect 
to the consonant following the e, all these verbs have either two 
consonants or r. Now two consonants, making a closed syllable, 
should tend to check the vowel development at ie rather than per- 
mitting the complete e-ie-i development. So we should expect these 
to fall into Class II, and they do. But what about the r? Kiihner*® 
calls attention to the fact that in Classical Latin d, 6, i, i > é before 
r (Venus, Veneris; veni, venerunt; regitur, regeris). Might this 
indicate a tendency toward e before r generally ? If we consider the 
point of articulation of Spanish r, it seems physically easier to 
pronounce [|e] before it than it is to pronounce [i]. We might 
also mention the general obscuring tendency of r with respect to 
preceding vowels, by which those vowels remain more open than 
they would otherwise (ef. French aube, aura). If these phonological 
observations are valid, then we should expect the ie rather than 
before r. 

In Class III the following verbs have i in the stem of the Latin 
etymon: cehir, colegir, concebir, constrenir, corregir, elegir, freir, 





34For the presentation of the terms ‘‘libre’’ and ‘‘entravé’’ by Gaston 
Paris see his article ‘‘Phonétique francaise’’ in Romania, x (1881), 36-37. 
3850p. cit., par. 20. 
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henchir, heiir, reir, reiir, teiir. The Latin i coupled with the open 
syllable in all cases except henchir, would lead us to expect 7 instead 
of te here. Henchir < implere, the only Spanish stem-changing verb 
with a double consonant after an e which comes from a Latin i, 
would indicate that the nature of the Latin vowel, i. e., whether it 
was e or 7, was the primary factor in determining the direction 
which these verbs took, and that the nature of the syllable, i. e., 
whether it was closed or open, influenced the development only 
when i had not already been clearly indicated by the presence of 
a Latin 7. This precedence of the Latin vowel over closed and open 
syllables is what one would expect from the development through- 
out the Spanish language. 

There remain in Class III the following verbs from Latin e: 
competir, derretir, desleir, despedir, embestir, engreir, gemir, medir, 
pedir, regir, rendir, repetir, seguir, servir, vestir. The etymology 
of desleir is dubious. Meyer-Liibke*® suggests that it may be of 
Celtic origin. Paul Foerster*’ suggests liquere as a possible etymon. 
Of these verbs all but embestir, rendir, servir, and vestir have the 
e in an open syllable, where the complete shift e > 7 might be ex- 
pected. Of the four which present apparent exceptions, rendir < re 
+ dare, which later developed to reddere. The idea of re as a pre- 
fix may have influenced this verb to develop as those with open 
syllables, even though the double d existed already in the Latin 
period. That the development of this verb is unusual has been noted 
by Meyer-Liibke.** As for embestir and vestir, Latin words were 
divided before the st combination, since this combination could 
stand at the beginning of a Latin word.*® However, in Spanish the 
division would be made between the s and the ¢. Whether the Latin 
division remained in the language long enough to influence the 
development of the preceding e as in an open syllable is dubious.” 
The reason for the inclusion of these two verbs in Class IIT lies not 
in syllable division, but rather in a peculiarity of Spanish with 
reference to this particular combination. J. J. Salverda de Grave, 
in an article ‘‘Syllabes ouvertes et syllabes fermées en roman,’ 
says: ‘‘ Pour ce qui est de l’espagnol, nous y remarquons une ressem- 

3860p. cit., I, 46. 

3870p. cit., par. 420 (4B). 

38W. Meyer-Liibke, Einfiihrung in das Studiwm der Romanischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft, Heidelberg, 1901, 143. 

89Kihner, op. cit., par. 54 (5). 


40See Matzke, op. cit., p. 7. 
41Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1925, 1, 657. 
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blance importante avec le francais: c’est que devant s + consonne, 
r+ consonne, li dans -ellum et quelques autres mots..... la 
diphtongue ie présente un traitement particulier: elle devient i."’ 

There remains servir. This verb stands against all observations 
already made. Both the double consonant and the presence of r 
should lead to the development of ie instead of 7. Exactly the same 
consonant combination occurs in hervir of Class II. Menéndez 
Pidal*? gives the dialect forms siervo, ete, but offers no explanation 
as to why these did not prevail in Spanish. It was servir which 
Meyer-Liibke used as an example of the weakness of W. Foerster’s 
statement concerning the consonant following the stem vowel as a 
factor in determining the class of verbs. The development of servir 
as a Class III verb must remain unexplained here. 

In conclusion, with reference to division of Spanish -ir verbs 
with e in the stem into Class II and Class III, although there is no 
one authorized list which is recognized as exhaustive, there is gen- 
eral agreement on the two lists as drawn up in this study. Once 
we have established these lists, they show upon examination that 
both the original stem vowel in Latin and the consonant, or con- 
sonant combination, following that vowel influenced the develop- 
ment in Spanish. Class II includes no verbs with a Latin stem- 
vowel 7, and includes only verbs with a consonant combination or 
r following the stem vowel. All verbs with a Latin stem vowel i 
fall into Class III. In general, Class III verbs have a single conso- 
nant following the stem vowel. The exceptions, all but servir, have 
possible explanations for their irregular development. The tendency 
of the vowel in an open syllable to undergo more change than the 
vowel in a closed syllable, typical of French, but not generally a 
characteristic of the development of the Spanish language, seems 
to have been the last determining factor in deciding the form of 
Class III verbs from a stem-vowel e in Latin. 





420p. cit., par. 114 (la). 








HENGIST, KING OF KENT AND SEXUAL PREOCCUPATION 
IN JACOBEAN DRAMA 


By SAMUEL SCHOENBAUM 
Brooklyn College 


Thomas Middleton’s Hengist, King of Kent has not proved pop- 
ular with commentators. Older critics — Bullen, Ellis, and Schel- 
ling — found the play displeasing or uninteresting, while most mod- 
ern scholars either reject the work with silent neglect, as do Brad- 
book, Ellis-Fermor, and Wells, or dismiss it perfunctorily in a sen- 
tence, as do Parrott and Ball. R. C. Bald’s excellent edition! has 
stimulated little interest. It is true that a few brief reviews and 
text-book accounts have appeared, but no adequate critical re-ap- 
praisal has been published. The play, aside from Professor Bald’s 
fine volume, remains comfortably shrouded in oblivion, curiously 
neglected not only by the lay reader but by the scholar as well. 
Hengist is, however, a notable dramatic and poetic achievement. 
And, in addition to its genuine artistic stature, the play has a fur- 
ther interest ; it is indicative of an important aspect of Middleton’s 
cutlook on life, and a striking commentary on the trend toward 
sexual preoccupation in Jacobean drama. 

Middleton’s principal source is Holinshed. In his Historie of 
England* he tells of the ambitious noble Vortiger* who, not content 
with his position of high authority among the Britons, sought the 
sweet fruition of an earthly crown. As he had no legitimate title, 
his path to power necessitated ‘‘indirect meanes and sinister pro- 
ceedings.’’ On the death of King Constantine, he prevailed upon 
the nobility to crown Constantius, the late King’s eldest son. This 
Constantius, ‘‘dull of wit, and not verie toward,’’ was ill-suited for 
public affairs, and Vortiger soon controlled the destinies of the 
realm. 

1Thomas Middleton, Hengist, King of Kent, or the Mayor of Queenborough, 
ed. R. C. Bald (New York and London, 1938). 

2Raphael Holinshed, Historie of England, in Chronicles of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland (London, 1807), 1. The accounts of Vortiger and Hengist 
appear on pp. 551-567. 

8To avoid confusion, I adhere to the names as found in Hengist, rather than 


Holinshed’s variants. Vortiger, for example, appears in the Historie of Eng- 
land as Vortigerus, Vortigernus and, most frequently, Vortigerne. 
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But Vortiger was not content to be the force behind the throne; 
he wanted the pomp of majesty. And so he ordered the murder of 
Constantius; then, with a great show of public-spirited zeal, had 
the assassins hanged. Through such ‘‘diuelish meanes and vneon- 
scionable practises’’ he stole the hearts of the people and was chosen 
King of Britain. But having attained his ends, he had now to pay 
the price of his transgression. He feared, resented, and persecuted 
the admirers of the murdered King. Many subjects, including the 
two younger brothers of Constantius, fled the kingdom to avoid the 
usurper’s wrath, and Vortiger lived in constant dread of their re- 
turn. To add to these troubles the Scots and Picts invaded the Brit- 
ons, laid waste to their countryside, pillaged and burned their 
towns. Vortiger, unable to cope with the situation, summoned to 
his aid a host of Saxons from across the channel. They arrived in 
449 and soon defeated the invaders from the north. 

Hengist, their leader, ‘‘a man of great wit, rare policie, and high 
wisdom,’’ liked Britain so much that he determined to gain a king- 
dom for himself. The land generously given to him by Vortiger 
was fenced with garrisons. More Saxons were sent for, and among 
them arrived Hengist’s daughter, Roxena, ‘‘a maid of excellent 
beautie and comelinesse, able to delight the eies of them that should 
behold hir.’’ And she came ‘‘speciallie to win the heart of . . . [ Vor- 
tiger] with the dart of concupiscence, whereunto he was of nature 
much inclined, and that did Hengist well perceiue.’’ 

The Saxon leader prepared a great feast for the entertainment 
of the King. At the height of the revels, the guests merry and 
flushed with drink, Roxena came before the King offering him a 
golden cup filled with wine. Upon seeing her, Vortiger ‘‘felt him- 
selfe so farre in loue with hir person, that he burned in continuall 
desire to inioy the same.’’ Forsaking his lawful wife, he married 
the pagan Roxena and gave to Hengist as a gift the fertile soil of 
Kent. 

His incensed subjects soon rose in rebellion and deposed Vortiger 
in favor of his son Vortimer, who reigned well until poisoned by 
his wicked stepmother. Vortiger, after being further stripped of 
land by the treachery of Hengist, was restored to the throne. But 
the end was near. Aurelius and Uther, the younger brothers of Con- 
Stantius, seeing their opportunity, returned to England, and the 
people flocked to them. Landing at Totnes, they marched through 
Wales to Vortiger’s castle on Breigh mountain, and burned it to 
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the ground, destroying Vortiger and all his followers. After a sue- 
cessful encounter with the Saxons, they took and beheaded Hengist. 
Aurelius was crowned King in 481. 

The story of the rise and fall of Vortiger and the treachery of Hen- 
gist, taken from the bleak and shadowy beginnings of British his- 
tory, has a rude, primitive power — even grandeur — that makes 
it ideal raw material for the tragic dramatist. It is a story of cun- 
ning and aspiring men, of lust and ambition, intrigue and infamy, 
of the vicissitudes and peculiar ironies of fortune, of the turbulence 
and chaos that come with civil disorder. Especially around the char- 
acter of Vortiger, with his overweening political ambition, his dis- 
satisfaction and Macbeth-like recoil into fear and brutality after 
his aims have been seemingly fulfilled — around such a character, 
evil but majestic, terrible but also pitiable in his final degradation, 
could a great tragedy have been written. 

And a gifted dramatist like Middleton would seem eminently 
qualified to realize the rich potentialities of such a story. For Mid- 
dleton has keen insight into the psychological recesses of tortured 
human souls and a profound understanding of the terrible conse- 
quences of sin. His sense of the bitter ironies of life never deserts 
him. He has an unerring grasp of the dramatic. His command over 
the terse, biting phrase and searing line rarely falters; and should 
the situation call for eloquence, as when De Flores confronts the 
terrified Beatrice after the murder of Alonzo, he can rise to the 
occasion. 

Although Middleton would seem to be obviously qualified for 
his task, his success is not complete. With its acrid atmosphere and 
sombre grandeur, Hengist, King of Kent is often frightening and 
always disturbing. It has, as I hope to show, excellent dramatic 
verse, a few great scenes, and three very memorable characters — 
but it has also serious defects, owing partially to the peculiarities 
of Middleton’s personality and partially to the idiosyncrasies of his 
age. 

Middleton opens his play with a presenter, Raynulph, Monk of 
Chester, who tells his audience that they are about to view a drama 
based upon actual historical events as described in the chronicles 
of early British history. Raynulph’s rejection of the newer dra- 
matic fashions — 


Fashions that are now Calld new 
Haue bene worne by more then yot [Chor. i, 11-12] 
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and his approval of older material and methods — 


Ancient storyes haue bene best [Chor. i, 10] 


seem to indicate quite clearly Middleton’s intention of writing a 
chronicle play, a dramatic type that had long since passed the peak 
of its popularity. The introduction of Raynulph and the mention of 
the ‘‘policronicon’’ are perhaps also designed to lend authenticity 
te ancient historical material. 


In the first scene of Hengist, Middleton unquestionably lives up 
to expectations. It is couched in splendidly eloquent blank verse; 
it shows brilliant use of dramatic contrasts. Against the background 
of an excited, shouting crowd, Vortiger enters and launches into a 
scornful soliloquy against that ‘‘wide throated Beast the Maulti- 
tude.’’ It is a short but revealing speech that, with great economy 
and powerful imagery, unmasks his pretensions and betrays the 
passionate intensity of his desires: 


How neere was I to a Scepter and a Crowne, 
Faire power was een vpon me, my desires 
Were tasting glory, till this forked rable 
With their infectious acclamations 
Poysoned my fortune; .. . [I, i, 5-9]. 


The entrance of Constantius and his fellow monks in procession, 
singing a pious renunciation of earthly glory, contrasts ironically 
with Vortiger’s very worldly inclinations. While the mob cries out 
in noisy approval, Vortiger brutally seizes Constantius. His futile 
entreaties and hysterical protestations, his final unwilling accept- 
ance, are framed in lines of extraordinary beauty : 


Dare yo" receiue heauens light in at yor eye Lidds 
And ofer violence to religion; take heede, 

The very Beame lett in to Comforth yo" 

May be the fire to burne yo", on these knees 
Hardened wt» zealous praiers I entreate you, 
Bring not my Cares into y® world agen, 

Think with how much vnwillingnes and anguish, 
A gloryfied soule departed from the Bodye, 
Wold to that loathsom gaole returne againe, 
With such greate paine, a well subdude efection 
Re-enters worldly Buisnes. .. . 

And ift be worthily held sacredlidge, 

To robb a Temple, tis no lesse offence 

To rauish meditations from a soule 

The Consecrated alter in a Man, 

And all their hopes will be beguild in me; 

I know noe more the way to temporal! rule 

Then he thats borne and has his years Come to him 
In a rough desart; ... [I, i, 69-79, 127-134]. 
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Constantius bids a touching farewell to his ‘‘ Holy parteners’’ and 
leaves as the trumpets sound a royal flourish. Vortiger remains 
alone on the stage. His reflections on his own inordinate ambition, 
contrasting vividly with the simple humility of Constantius’s leave- 
taking, bring the scene to an impressive close. One can hardly 
imagine a more effective opening. It is strange that its manifest 
poetic and dramatic qualities have been so consistently overlooked 
by commentators. 

The vexations contrived by Vortiger to bedevil the King are 
barely suggested by Holinshed, who merely indicates that Vortiger, 
‘‘abusing his innocencie and simple discretion to order things as 
was requisite, had all the rule of the land, and did what pleased 
him.’’ Middleton elaborates; he devises a whole series of brief but 
theatrically effective scenes to illustrate Vortiger’s attempts to force 
the King to abdicate through sheer exasperation, efforts which are 
futile and leave as the only recourse murder by hired assassins. 

The simple ascetic garb worn by Constantius is taken from him, 
and against his helpless will he is clothed in the luxuriant robes of 
royalty. He is plagued by petitioners, followed by frivolous court- 
iers who are commanded by Vortiger to dance attendance upon the 
King. His fasting days, formerly observed scrupulously, are denied 
him on the pretense that they are injurious to his precious health. 
And although he has sworn abstinence, inclining all his zeal toward 
heaven, Vortiger insists that he marry in order to beget royal suc- 
cessors. Perhaps the most striking of these incidents occurs when 
Vortiger sets a pack of petitioners upon the hapless Constantius. 
Seeing the King approach, they kneel with their petitions. He no- 
tices them and assumes that they are engaged in prayer. ‘‘ How 
happy am I in y* sight of yo",’’ he exclaims and proceeds to chide 
himself for lack of zeal: 


Here are religious soules that loose noe tyme; 

With what Deuotion doe they kneele to heauen 

And seeme to Check me that am so remise [I, ii, 83-85]. 
He soon discovers, however, that they are kneeling to him, and are 
concerned only with such worldly matters as the cost of pasturage, 
the enormities in wool, and the availability of brass buttons. He 
turns from them in revulsion. ‘‘Make yo" request to heauen,”’ he 
admonishes, ‘‘not to me.’’ 

In the characterization of Constantius, Middleton displays his 

ability to make creative use of source material. Holinshed had de- 
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scribed the King as ‘‘too soft and childish in wit to haue anie pub- 
like rule committed to his hands.’’ Middleton, however, chooses not 
to portray Constantius as a weak-minded fool. Instead he follows 
a hint from Fabyan’s Chronicle, wherein Constantius enters the 
monastery because of the ‘‘pure devocid that he had to God & 
saynt Amphiabyl’’*—an explanation with far richer dramatic 
possibilities. Constantius emerges as a weak monarch but a saint- 
like and passionately devout man, strongly sympathetic as he is 
brutally abused by the cunning and unscrupulous Vortiger. 

Constantius, however, dies early in the second act, and Vortiger has 
at last realized his ambitions. But now his troubles begin, for the 
angry populace rises in rebellion. He is forced to send to Germany 
for help, and soon a new group of personages — hardened and wily 
Saxons — arrive to engage our interest. 

Hengist thus begins much in the manner of the conventional 
‘‘history.’’ Tillyard’s description of the chronicle dramas as ‘‘ plays 
that had as a main concern the facts of history, that sought to in- 
struct the audience in the matter of the prose chronicles,’’® is cer- 
tainly applicable to our play as we have followed it so far. 

But the chronicle histories, both prose and dramatic, have — in 
addition to the popularization of history — another, more serious 
purpose, and that is moral instruction. The evils of civil war, the 
hard fate of the transgressing monarch, and the unpleasant con- 
sequences of excessive political ambition, are themes stressed con- 
stantly by the chronicles. Again Hengist appears to fit into the 
classification, for it starts out as a promising — if conventional — 
study of a man obsessed by lust for power, and offers every indica- 
tion that it will consider the tragic results of criminal ambition 
upon both the protagonist and the commonwealth. 

Middleton, as we know, read Holinshed, the chronicler whose 
political philosophy so thoroughly reflected Tudor thought, and 
who had such clear ‘‘understanding of cause and effect in human 
actions and of the vengeance exacted by God for sin, working out 
with arithmetical accuracy the relation of each sin to the divine 
vengeance.’’> And had not Holinshed shown great concern with the 
evil effects of usurpation upon the state? For it is no small affair 





4Quoted in Bald, op. cit., p. 102. 

SE, M. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare’s History Plays (London, 1944), p. 99. 

6Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s ‘‘Histories’’; Mirrors of Elizabethan 
Policy (San Marino, 1947), p. 74. 
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to depose God’s annointed, and Vortiger’s wicked act disrupts the 
entire social order, bringing chaos and dissolution to the common- 
wealth: 


It chanced also the same time, that there was great plentie of corne, & store 
of fruit, the like whereof had not beene seene in manie yeeres before, and 
therevpon insued riot, strife, lecherie, and other vices verie heinous ... . euerie 
man turned the point of his speare . . . against the true and innocent person. 
The commons also gaue themselues to voluptuous lust, drunkennesse, and idle 
loitering, whereof followed fighting, contention, enuie, and much debate. Of 
this plentie therefore insued great pride, and of this abundance no lesse haugh- 
tinesse of mind, wherevpon followed great wickednesse, lacke of good gouerne- 
ment and sober temperancie, and in the necke of these as a iust punishment, 
death and mortalitie, so that in some countries scarse the quicke sufficed to 
burie the dead.7 | 

Holinshed states the moral quite clearly and with great insist- 
ence. But our dramatist, having little interest in politics, avoids 
dealing with questions of public morality and chooses to ignore the 
implications of Holinshed’s pious moralizing. For Middleton con- 
cerns himself almost exclusively with the private doings of men.‘ 
He limits himself further, specializing in sexual ethics, dwelling 
almost obsessively upon the sensual relationship between men and 
women. In Hengist, as in all his plays, Middleton’s preoccupation 
must sooner or later reveal itself and take precedence over any other 
interest. 

The first hint of the sexual motif oceurs briefly in the first act, 
when Vortiger thrusts Castiza upon the unwilling Constantius. 
With the arrival in the second act of the lascivious Roxena, the 
theme recurs with full orchestration and dominates the rest of the 
play. Although the rise of the wily and unscrupulous Hengist re- 
ceives some attention, and although several scenes of comic buffoon- 
ery are devoted to the amiable tanner Simon, the interest remains 
fixed, for the most part, on the strange interplay of passion and in- 
trigue among Vortiger, Horsus, and Roxena. 

Almost directly upon the heels of Roxena’s arrival, there is a 
strangely cynical and preposterous ‘‘test’’ for virginity. Horsus, 
Hengist’s captain and Roxena’s lover, comes with the first contin- 
gent of Saxons and helps put down the revolt against Vortiger. He 
is overjoyed when informed of the landing of Roxena, but after he 
learns that Vortiger is enamored of her and then sees them enter 
arm in arm, the strain proves too great. He falls to the floor, con- 

THolinshed, op. cit., p. 554. 


8A Game at Chesse (1624) is perhaps the only exception, but even in this 
political allegory the sexual interest is great. 
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vulsed. Roxena, sensing the situation, solemnly declares that Hor- 
sus suffers from a fit of epilepsy, which can be cured by 

A virgins right hand stroakt vpon his heart 

. . » But tmust be a pure virgin 

Or ells it brings no Comforth [II, iii, 251-253]. 
Leaning at Horsus’ side, she whispers to him, pleading for his ¢o- 
operation, 

Oh st shame me not 

Y’haue had w's pretious, try my faith yet once more, 

Vndoe me not at first in Chast opinion [II, iii, 272-274], 
and finally wins him over. He arises, to the amazement and delight 
of the onlookers — and especially of King Vortiger. 

A brutal and tortuous plot to eliminate Castiza dominates the 
two succeeding acts. Horsus, assured by Roxena that she still loves 
only him and has designs upon Vortiger only to keep her shame 
concealed, agrees to help his mistress. He insinuates himself into 
the King’s confidence, endears himself by suggesting a project for 
the removal of Castiza. Stealing upon her while she stands alone 
on the palace grounds — ironically reflecting on her husband’s vir- 
tues — they seize and blindfold her, then bear her away. She im- 
agines she is being raped — but it is her own husband who forces 
himself upon her. 

Some time afterward, at a gorgeous banquet in Hengist’s castle, 
with Castiza’s family present, Vortiger proposes to some ladies 
present that they swear ignorance of any man’s will but their own 
husbands’. When they evade his request, he turns to Castiza, and 
insists that she set an example. Then, seeing that she cannot take 
the oath, he angrily denounces her. He next puts the test to the 
pagan Roxena who, having no scruples, brazenly steps forward and 
affirms her chastity : 

Heer I take oath I am as free from man 

As truth from death, or sanctity from staine [IV, ii, 259-260]. 
And, although she is actually a whore, the credulous Vortiger con- 
gratulates himself on winning a virgin: 

Oh thou treasure, that rauishes the posseso’, 

I know not where to speed so well agen 

Ile keepe thee while I haue thee: here’s a fountaine 

To spring forth Princes and ye seed of Kingdomes [IV, ii, 261-264]. 

The whole intrigue involving Vortiger, Horsus, Roxena, and 
Castiza is wholly Middleton’s invention. Horsus plays a small role 
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in the chronicles. Fabyan only indicates that he was either Hengist’s 
brother or cousin, while Holinshed merely notes that Hengist had 
a brother, Horsus, who was slain in battle by Vortimer’s brother, 
Catigerne. The elaborate scheme to discard Castiza has no his- 
torical basis; Holinshed simply remarks that Vortiger forsook his 
lawful wife to marry Roxena. Vortiger’s sensual nature, however, 
is clearly indicated by Holinshed, who takes time out to point a 
moral: 


... the king was much giuen to sensuall lust, which is the thing that often 
blindeth wise mens vnderstanding, and maketh them to dote, and to lose their 
perfect wits: yea, and oftentimes bringeth them to destruction though by such 
pleasant poison they feele no bitter taste, till they be brought to the extreame 
point of confusion in deed.9 
But Middleton insists upon this aspect of Vortiger almost to the 
point of forgetting entirely the other powerful drive established 
earlier as a basic motivating force in Vortiger’s make-up — intense, 
overreaching ambition. Middleton’s preoccupation is so great that 
he constantly intrudes irrelevant allusions to chastity and infidelity, 
lust and ravishment. On one occasion he makes Horsus brood, with 
little dramatic pertinence, upon the possibility of unwitting incest: 

Mans scattered Lust brings forth most strange events, 

Ant twere but strictly thought on; how many brothers 

Wantonly gott, through ignorance of there Births 

May match with their owne sisters: [III, i, 90-93]. 
This preoccupation results in a total shift of emphasis as the play 
progresses; an historical drama becomes a melodrama of amorous 
intrigue, a study of ambition becomes a study of lust. 

This unusual change, which occurs so early in Hengist, shows, 
perhaps more graphically than any other play of the period, the 
singular interest in problems of sexual transgression characteristic 
of Jacobean drama. Middleton must not be regarded as an isolated 
example of the maladjusted artist seeking an outlet for his psycho- 
pathic fantasies thrdugh dramatic expression. His age had a pro- 
found interest in sexual sin and probed deeply into the moral prob- 
lems inherent in the sexual relationship. It is an interest that stems 
directly from the medieval heritage. 

For at the beginning of the seventeenth century England saw 4 
resurgence and intensification of that medieval spirit which had 
never completely disappeared. Perhaps it was due to the discoveries 
of the new astronomy which introduced corruption into the furthest 


9Holinshed, op. cit., p. 556. 
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reaches of the once Immutable Heavens, perhaps to the revival of 
the medieval pulpit that came with the development of puritanism. 
The disruptions in the social and economic orders — the uncertain 
political situation with Spain, the cruel hardships resulting from 
the enclosure movement, the death of Elizabeth and with her de- 
parture the end of a dynasty — undoubtedly contributed to the 
pessimistic inclinations of the age. And as the Renaissance spirit 
slowly waned, thoughtful men came to realize its ultimate failure 
to solve the basic problem of human existence. 

Amid all the new conquests of the unchained intellect Death remained still un- 
conquered. Tamburlaine might cry to set his black banners in the heavens in 
token of the overthrow of God; but seven feet of earth joined the Scythian 
conquerer and the pale thinker of Wittenberg in the end.1° 

The familiar themes re-emerged; melancholy heroes and villains 
of the Jacobean stage brooded upon the vain and fleeting pleasures 
of life, the inevitability of death and dissolution. The skull, the 
charnel house, all the grisly circumstances of death, were dwelt 
upon with morbid insistence by Marston and Tourneur, Webster 
and Ford. But another theme recurring frequently in medieval lit- 
erature and sermons exerted equal influence and attraction — sex- 
ual sin and its unpleasant consequences. 

Gothic Europe contemplated with grim fascination the evils of 
the flesh. The medieval church was unrelenting in its scorn and 
condemnation of every aspect of the sensual life. It regarded facial 
and bodily beauty with distrust, as something false and treacherous, 
a surface allurement leading men away from spiritual reality. 
‘“‘Beauty,’’ writes the thirteenth-century author of the Speculum 
Laicorum, ‘‘as saith Secundus the philosopher, is an outward form 
cf little duration, a withered flower, carnal felicity, human con- 
cupiscence.’”*? And according to Master Robert Rypon, a contem- 
porary of Chaucer, ‘‘Wheresoever Beauty shows upon the face 
there lurks much filth beneath the skin.’”? 

Women were regarded with suspicion and disdain. The cause 
of Adam’s fall from grace and man’s subsequent loss of Paradise, 
they were looked upon as temptresses and schemers, lascivious and 
adulterous by nature, ‘‘a daily ruin, a house of tempest, a hindrance 





10F, L. Lueas (ed.), The Complete Works of John Webster (New York, 
1937), 1, p. 37. 

Quoted in G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (Cam- 
bridge, 1933), p. 48. 

12Quoted in Owst, ibid. 
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to devotion,’’** the major source of evil in a thoroughly depraved 
world. 

The pulpit viewed the marital tie with the greatest pessimism, 
regarding it as a painful —if necessary — affliction, ‘‘a lifelong 
curbing of desire, interrupted at certain intervals by solemn dedi- 
cation to the equally burdensome task of replenishing the race upon 
earth and repairing the ruin of Lucifer in Heaven.’’’* The wife 
is a continual source of anxiety and, inescapably, a burden. If she 
be sterile, the husband will lack an heir; if she be fertile, he is 
likely to have more mouths to feed than he can afford. If she be 
beautiful, she is likely to be vain and lustful; if she be ugly, her 
company will prove disagreeable.'® There is no avenue of escape. 

On the subject of lechery (one of the ugliest of the Deadly Sins), 
as on death and decay, the medieval preacher has inexhaustible 
rhetorical facility. Sometimes he plays wickedly with words; on 
other occasions he soars eloquently. He can draw upon limitless re- 
serves of allegory and exempla, make clever — at times quaintly 
humorous— use of simile and metaphor. ‘‘ Lust consumes the body. It 
destroys the tongue of confession, . . . the eyes of the intelligence, 
the ears of obedience, the nose of discretion, the hairs of good 
thoughts, the beard of fortitude, the eyebrows of holy reli- 
OP io: 

In the Middle Ages romantic love was a purely aristocratic con- 
ception. The vast mass of the people, unacquainted with the ideals 
of chivalry, knew nothing of the beauty and poetry, the tenderness 
of romantic passion. ‘‘Where healthy human nature seems to de- 
mand some positive doctrine of sexual happiness,’’ writes Owst, 
‘*they [the preachers] speak only, as in the realm of public affairs, 
of sin and temptation, of forbidden pleasures and lusts, of needful 
fears and repressions, haunted by the same old shadow of Original 
Sin, the same primitive ascetical ideals as their ancestors.’’” 

The condemnation of the sensual life appeared in the medieval 
drama and was personified in the moralities by such figures as 
Wanton, Lust, and Iniquity. For a time, during Elizabeth’s reign, 
the theme remained dormant while heroic exploits, romantic love, 


13Quoted in Owst, ibid., p. 378. 

14] bid., pp. 378-379. 

158ee Owst, ibid., p. 379. 

16Quoted in Owst, Preaching in Mediaeval England (Cambridge, 1926), p- 
326. 

170wst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England, p. 377. 
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and popularized history held the stage. But it regained prominence 
when satiric railing and bitter introspection became popular ele- 
ments in the drama. 

Thoughtful men at the turn of the century, brooding with gloomy 
persistence on the decay of nature and the inevitability of death, 
soon turned their cynical eyes on the relationship between the sexes, 
with its infinite suggestiveness of possible evil. An age now prone 
to masochistic pleasures, fascinated by the spectacle of ingenious 
tortures and protracted death scenes on the stage, tormented itself 
with endless reflection on the inconstancy of woman, the clever 
means devised by wives to deceive their husbands, the probability 
of cuckoldom, and the possibility of incest. 

Marston, thinly disguising his sexual preoccupation with the 
mask of satire, dwelt upon the insatiable sexuality of the female 
species. Jonson concerned himself with avarice in Volpone, but his 
chief character is moved as strongly by lust as greed, willing to 
sacrifice his most precious jewels, purchased with tireless cunning, 
for Celia’s honor. Fletcher titillated his audiences with near incest, 
lustful women, and suggestive scenes of virtue in danger, full of 
sly innuendo. Ford brooded with melancholy sweetness on the hope- 
less infatuation of Giovanni for his sister, Annabella. And Web- 
ster, although much possessed by death, was equally fascinated by 
the unsavory pandering of Flamineo and Vittoria’s impudent adul- 
tery. Even Shakespeare, although never reaching the extremes of 
some of his contemporaries, did not escape the overwhelming in- 
terest of his age. In Hamlet he probes, among other things, an in- 
cestuous marriage, and in Othello he turns for the first time to the 
problem of intense sexual jealousy. 

That the persistence of the sexual theme disfigured Jacobean 
drama by severely limiting the number of subjects open for explora- 
tion, there can be little question. One of the great glories of the 
Elizabethan stage had been its infinite variety. Now, in its place, 
came a morbid specialization that exerted a contracting influence, 
bringing with it at times the oppressive atmosphere of the hothouse. 

sut we must not view the trend as wholly negative. It also en- 
riched Jacobean drama by giving it greater psychological depth, 
providing magnificently probing studies of men and women torn 
by uncontrollable passions and minds haunted by unspeakable 
jealousies. It gave to dramatic literature such memorable figures as 
Othello, Vittoria Corombona, and De Flores. 
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Middleton, as we see, is no exception to his age; rather, he thor- 
oughly represents it. He is, as Brooke describes him, ‘‘the com- 
plete Jacobean.’"* And in Hengist we may see embodied the pe- 
culiar virtues and defects growing out of the sexual preoccupation 
so characteristic of his age. A disconcerting fusion of history and 
sex is offset by poetry and characterization of a very high order, 
and a complete mastery of dramatic irony. 

In Hengist Middleton has created three distinguished characters. 
Of Constantius, powerful and saint-like in the intense fervor of 
his religious conviction but also naive and pitiable, we have already 
spoken. Vortiger, too, is a compelling figure, a strange combination 
of Machiavellian cunning and simple credulity. Clever and aspiring, 
he realizes his royal ambitions with little difficulty — yet proves an 
easy dupe for the wilier Hengist and more sophisticated Horsus. 
Half brute, he lacks completely any moral sensitivity; totally un- 
conscious of his own unscrupulousness, he registers shocked surprise 
at Hengist’s treachery on Salisbury Plain. ‘‘Take me not Basely,”’ 
he pleads, 





when all sence & strength 
Lyes bound vpp in amazemt, at this trecherye, 
What Diuell hath Breathd this euerlasting part 
Of falshood into thee? [IV, iii, 57-60] 


And when the end is at hand, his castle surrounded by the forces 
of Aurelius and Uther, he turns like a cornered animal on the man 
he considered in happier days to be his best friend, hysterically de- 
clares him to be the sole cause of his own criminal acts: 


May thunder strike me from these walls my Lords 
& leaue me many leauges off from yor eyes, 

If this be not y® man whose stigian soule 

Breathd forth that Councell to me, & sole plotter 
Off all these false iniuryous disgraces 

That haue abusd ye vertuous patience 

Of our religious queene [V, ii, 76-82]. 


It is not easy to forget Vortiger; he is the second of the truly im- 
pressive characters in Hengist. 
Castiza, like her namesake in The Revenger’s Tragedy,’® is a mere 


isC, F. Tucker Brooke, ‘‘ The Renaissance,’’ in A. C. Baugh (ed.), A Lit- 
erary History of England (New York, 1948), p. 566. 

19Although it appears doubtful whether any incontrovertible external proof 
of authorship is likely to be forthcoming, my own research (not yet completely 
assembled), and the evidence that has already been advanced, especially by 
Oliphant and Barker, incline me to admit The Revenger’s Tragedy to the Mid- 
dleton canon, 
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lay figure, while Hengist is shadowy and less firmly grasped than 
Vortiger. But in the character of Horsus, Middleton presents us 
with another powerful and compelling study, perhaps the most re- 
markable accomplishment in Hengist. Hopelessly entangled with 
Roxena, yet objective enough to view his sordid infatuation with 
cynical detachment, Horsus anticipates the later and even more 
finely realized De Flores. His motivating drive is lust, but a lust 
that is strangely dispassionate and intellectualized. Although his 
whole existence centers about Roxena, he has no illusions concern- 
ing her nature, accepts her for what she is — a whore — and makes 
no attempt to release himself from his enslavement. He does not 
sentimentalize or romanticize the fact that she follows him from 
Germany; he attributes it to 
her Cuning, 
The loue of her owne lust, wet makes a woman 
Gallop downe hill as feareless as a drunkard [II, iii, 189-191]. 

He has no objections to Roxena’s marriage to Vortiger, as long as 
he may enjoy her at will. ‘‘Tis a gallants Creditt,’’ he declares, 
‘“‘to marry his whore bravely.’’ He envisages himself as a destruc- 
tive foree in the world and, Vice-like, delights in his role: 


euery one has his toye 
While he liues here: some men delight in Building, 
A tricke of Babell & will nere be left, 
Some in Consuming what was raysed wt® toyleing 
Hengist in getting honor, I in spoyleing [IV, iii, 160-164]. 
As Barker points out, ‘‘Horsus is indeed a complex character — 
a strange mixture of cruelty and affection, cynicism and lust.’’*® 
The dialogue of Hengist, a mingling of corrosive bitterness and 
sombre dignity, at times achieves a grandeur not frequently found 
in Middleton’s work. As Bald indicates, Middleton’s verse is essen- 
tially dramatic ; individual lines and passages assume unusual depth 
and significance when we grasp the total situation.** Such lines as 
the following : 
by all these blesings 
That blowes truth into fruitfulness, & those Curses 
That with their barrein Breaths Blast periurye 


Thou art as pure as sanctityes best shrine 
From all mans mixture, But whats Lawfull: mine [IV, ii, 143-147], 


spoken by Vortiger to Castiza in the midst of the banquet at which 





20Richard H. Barker, Thomas Middleton, unpaged. This excellent study has, 
unfortunately, not as yet been published. 
*1Bald, op. cit., p. li. 
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he plans to destroy her brutally, take on a sinister ironic innuendo 
as we realize her perfect innocence and the essential truth of Vor- 
tiger’s words. The snake and poison imagery used so frequently 
in Hengist seems to hint at the hidden treacheries and ironies which 
vnseene, 
Lurke like ye snake vnder ye innocent shade 
Of a spread sommers leafe [IV, iii, 23-25]. 

The dialogue has an almost uniform stateliness, but striking po- 
etic flashes, concentrated and rich in imagery, illumine the sombre 
atmosphere. Such passages as the reflections of Horsus on the am- 
bitions of Hengist, 

the Earle of Kent 
Is calme & smooth, like a deepe dangerous water, 


He has som secret way, I know his blood, 
The graues not greedier, nor hells Lord more proud [IV, ii, 283-285], 


Vortiger’s reaction upon seeing the Earl of Kent’s castle, 


Methinks it looks as if it mockt all ruin 
Saue that greate M'peece of Consumation 
The end of time, wet must Consume even ruin 
And eate that into Cinders [IV, ii, 7-10], 


the lines spoken by Aurelius as he orders the burning of Vortiger’s 
castle, 
lett wild fire ruin it 
That his destruction may appeare to him 
Ith figure of heauens wrath at ye Last day; 
That murderer of our Brother [V, ii, 2-5], 
or Constantius’s hymn to chastity, 


Keepe still that holy and imaculate fire 

You Chaste Lampe of eternitye, tis a treasure 

Too pretious for deaths moment to pertake, 

This twinckling of short life; Disdaine as much 

To lett mortality knowe you, as starrs 

To kiss ye pauem's, y’haue a substance 

As excellent as theirs, holding yo pureness; 

They looke vpon Coruption as you doe 

But are starrs still; be you a virgin too [I, ii, 179-187], 


give some indication of Middleton’s ability to rise to an occasion 
that demands splendid poetry. Indeed, the verse in Hengist has a 
brooding passion and eloquence that make the play one of Middle- 
ton’s finest poetic achievements — and an impressive demonstration 
of the artistic heights that Jacobean specialization could at times 
reach. 

Although Middleton’s plays are occasionally marred by the set- 
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sationalism characteristic of his age, he succumbs to this fault in 
far lesser degree than many of his contemporaries. He shows little 
interest in exploiting the lurid aspects of a situation in order to 
titillate his audience. His obsession with sex is inextricably tied up 
with his interest in sin and the consequences of sin. From The Re- 
venger’s Tragedy and the City Comedies through Women Beware 
Women and The Changeling, he portrays sin as blind, sinners as 
groping clumsily and stupidly toward their own destruction, set- 
ting in motion the forces that eventually destroy them. Having such 
a point of view, Middleton naturally stresses dramatic irony, mak- 
ing it an integral element in his moral order. And Hengist, like all 
of Middleton’s plays, is rich in irony. The Earl of Kent, whose 
thirst could not be satisfied unless he had all, must in the end ac- 
cept the loss of his daughter, land, and life — everything. ‘‘A 
strange drowth,’’ remarks his captor, Aurelius, 


& what a little ground shall death now teach you 

To be Content wall [V, ii, 253-254]. 
Vortiger, smug and self-confident, pleased with his own cleverness, 
is not nearly as smart as he believes he is. In Horsus he feels that 
he has found a true friend; but Horsus follows him only to betray 
him : 

Ile follow yo" through ye world, to cuckold you 

Thats my way now [IV, iii, 159-160]. 
It is true that he obtains a kingdom by deceit, but he makes the 
irremediable blunder of forsaking a chaste and dutiful wife in order 
to marry a pagan whore, and thus invoke the indignation of his 
people — an anger that can be satisfied only by his death. No agent 
of Nemesis is needed; the sinner betrays himself. ‘‘See,’’ says the 
Gentleman in the last scene, 


See sin needes 
Noe more distruction then it breedes 
In it owne Bosome [V, ii, 107-109}. 
He ably sums up Middleton’s ironic attitude toward life. 

In spite of the poetie excellence and insight into character dis- 
played in Hengist, the play has unquestionable flaws — faults which 
prevent us from regarding it as one of the supreme accomplish- 
ments of the Jacobean stage. Middleton failed to write a well-inte- 
grated drama. As in so many of the chronicle histories, the action 
is too compressed; event follows event with bewildering rapidity 
as the dramatist covers a great span of years within the ‘‘too poore 
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howres’’*? of a play. The constant shifting of the spotlight — from 
Constantius to Vortiger, from Vortiger to Horsus to Hengist, and 
finally back to Vortiger — disturbs and confuses us. The boisterous 
scenes involving Simon the Tanner are, as Barker suggests, too 
genial for so sombre a play.** They probably reflect a concession 
to the audience’s demand for a comic underplot. And although 
Hengist has some scenes of great power, it has also others which 
are almost perfunctory — particularly those devoted to Castiza in 
the first and fourth acts, and at the close of the play. 

But it is the sudden deviation from state affairs to sexual in- 
trigue, owing partially to the tastes of the audience and partially 
to the dramatist’s own preoccupation, that is especially disconcert- 
ing. The amorous complications, furthermore, are of the type found 
in the popular Italian novelle of the period, and lack the distinction 
of the historical material. 

It becomes apparent, as we examine Hengist, that Middleton is 
trying to do too many things at once. In an age that had so 
markedly altered its inclinations, the dramatist, attempting to re- 
produce an outmoded dramatie form, could not possibly capture 
the spirit of the original, could not, indeed, create a completely 
homogeneous work. The result was a peculiar medley —a diffuse 
blending of tragedy and history, melodrama and farce. Perhaps it 
is this diversity and uncertainty of intent that have puzzled and 
divided those commentators who have attempted to fit the play into 
a dramatic genre.** 

The merits of Hengist, however, far outweigh the defects. And 
its very faults have an interest of their own, as they give us some 
clue to Middleton’s elusive personality, and help us to understand 
the perplexing milieu in which he worked. The play most certainly 
does not deserve the scorn or apathy with which it has been received 
by so many critics. No important Jacobean play has been as under- 
rated as Hengist, and no major Jacobean dramatist as neglected as 
Thomas Middleton. We should recognize Hengist, King of Kent as 
one of the outstanding works of a great dramatist. 


22Hengist, Chor. i, 1. 8. 

23Barker, op. cit. 

24The play is termed a comedy on the title-page of the original quarto. Bul- 
len considered Hengist a tragi-comedy, while most modern commentators who 
give the work any attention at all classify it either as a tragedy (Bald and 
Boas) or chronicle history (Schelling and Barker). 
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THE MS RELATIONSHIPS OF EMERSON’S “‘DAYS’” 


By Caru F. StraucH 
Lehigh University 


I 


Emerson’s ‘‘Days,’’ a poem of eleven lines written in 1851, has 
inspired an abundant commentary which has sought the genesis of 
the poem in Emerson’s own prose or has discovered sources for 
phrases and lines in other poets. Most recently, for example, Pro- 
fessor Oliver has written a keenly appreciative critique, tracing the 
remote inspiration back to 1831, when Emerson wrote the quatrain 
beginning ‘‘The days pass over me’’ in bereavement upon the death 
of his wife.? At the extreme opposite of interpretation is Professor 
Carpenter’s proposal that the fifth line of ‘‘Days,”’ 


To each they offer gifts after his will, 


was, ‘‘even if vaguely,’’ suggested by the quatrain, 


Surely I have no treasure, 

Yet am I richly satisfied ; 

God has given that to the Shah, 

And this to the beggar. 
The latter occurs in the middle of Hafiz’ ‘‘Who gave thy cheek the 
mixed tint’’ translated by Emerson and set down immediately after 
the prose source of ‘‘ Days.’’* Professor Adkins has found the source 
of the first line, 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 


in the following passage from Night VIII of Edward Young’s 
Night Thoughts, 


Time’s daughters, true as those of men, deceive us; 
Not one, but puts some cheat on all mankind:¢ 





1I wish to thank Mr. Edward Waldo Forbes for permission to use MSS 
owned by the Ralph Waldo Emerson Memorial Association and housed in the 
Houghton Library; and Mr. William A. Jackson, Curator of the Houghton 
Library, for permission to use the Storrer MS of ‘‘Days’’ and W. S. Kennedy’s 
annotated volumes of Emerson’s poems; and the Trustees of the Pierpont 
Morgan Library for the use of the Fields MS. 

2Egbert S. Oliver, ‘‘ Emerson’s ‘Days’,’’ New England Quarterly, x1x (De- 
cember, 1946), 518-524. 

’Frederick Ives Carpenter, Emerson and Asia (Cambridge, 1930), p. 187. 
See Emerson’s Journals, vil, 277-278. 

‘Nelson F. Adkins, ‘‘Emerson’s ‘Days’ and Edward Young,’’ MLN, uLxm 
(April, 1948), 269-271. 
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To Professor Adkins’ positive assertion that Emerson’s line ‘‘de- 
rives clearly’’ from Young and to any such close application of 
sources for lines in ‘‘Days’’ the answer is, ‘‘Possibly.’’ In the 
Houghton Library are two editions of Emerson’s poems once owned 
by William Sloane Kennedy and filled with his annotations. In the 
earlier volume, Selected Poems, Kennedy’s annotation runs thus: 
‘*This poem was suggested by lines in Tennyson’s The Mystic p. 
260 Harper’s 1 vol. ed 96 pubd 1830 in England. Theocritus too 
has lines on procession of the years bearing gifts to men.’’ In the 
Centenary edition of the poems Kennedy repeats the ascription of 
the Tennysonian source and quotes as follows with minor inac- 
curacy of capitalization and punctuation, 

The silent congregated hours 
Daughters of time, divinely tall, beneath 
Severe & youthful brows. 
The passage from Theocritus, which, it will be noted, Kennedy 
neither quotes nor proposes as a source, may well be this from ‘‘The 
Women at the Adonis Festival”’: 
The Seasons, the Seasons, full slow they go and come, 
But some sweet thing for all they bring, and so they are welcome home.) 

With verses as subjective in mood as ‘‘ Days’’ there is little profit 
in debating the greater probability of one hypothetical source over 
another. A study of the MSS will reveal, however, not only a fasci- 
nating evolution through eight distinct drafts, but also a relation- 
ship with a fragment of another poem, ‘‘ May-Day.’’ 

In the Emerson collection of the Houghton Library there are 
seven drafts of ‘‘ Days,’’ five in verse-books and two on single sheets, 
and there is another MS in the Pierpont Morgan Library. The three 
earliest drafts, without title, occur in verse-book EF, the first 
(EF 1) on page 53 in faint and possibly erased pencil with the poem 
‘‘Rubies’’ superimposed in ink, the second (ZF 2) on page 57, and 
the third (EF3) on page 56 preceded by a trial of lines 5-6 inter- 
mediate between EF 2 and EF3. Probably next in the order of evo- 
lution is the draft in verse-book Y, occurring on the verso of the 
second flyleaf and, like all subsequent drafts, entitled ‘‘Days.’’ In 
both EF and X ‘‘Days’’ is written as a companion-piece to ‘‘The 
Chartist’s Complaint,’’ the first rough draft of which appears in 


5J. M. Edmonds, trans., The Greek Bucolic Poets, The Loeb Classical Library 
(Cambridge, 1938), p. 191. 
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AB, a journal for 1847.° Emerson used his verse-books over periods 
of years, and it is possible that ‘‘The Chartist’s Complaint’’ went 
almost immediately into EF and X, waiting to be joined by its 
companion four years later; but from his habit of bringing together 
contrasting statements on a common theme, I conclude that the 
marriage did not take place in the verse-books until after the com- 
position of ‘‘Days’’ in 1851. I shall say more later about the re- 
lationship between these two poems. A draft deposited in the 
Houghton Library from the estate of Agnes M. Storrer may actu- 
ally precede the X MS, for they have the same three variants and 
are otherwise alike except in three commas. An alphabetical letterfile 
marked Poems contains in the V fold a sheet of blue paper with 
a draft that, judging by a significant alteration, most likely follows 
X and Storrer and precedes the remaining two. The Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library possesses the seventh draft on a sheet of white paper 
pasted on folio 6 of Mrs. James T. Fields’ album of holograph MSS. 
The eighth, containing a final correction, occurs on page 7 of Emer- 
son’s fair-copy verse-book Rhymer.’ 

Here I wish to set down three variants, one of which will clear 
up a perplexity of long standing, and all three of which considered 
together afford the only evidence for the conjectural evolution from 
X to Rhymer. At the head of the table I give the readings of the 
text on page 228 of the Centenary edition of the poems. Brackets 
enclosing variants indicate Emerson’s crossing out. 


Centenary (line 1) DAUGHTERS (6) AND (11) HER 


EF1 = «---+---- or his 
EF2 Daughters or his 
EF3 Damsels or his 

xX Damsels or his 
Storrer Damsels or his 

Poems Children above Daughters and her for [his] 
Morgan Damsels and her 

Rhymer Daughters for { Damsels | and her 





8Journals, vu, 265. 

7Here I am not considering the unimportant fair copy of ‘‘Days’’ which 
Emerson wrote in 1876 for the autograph album of American celebrities com- 
piled by George W. Childs. Until recently both Emerson’s letter to Childs (see 
Ralph L. Rusk, ed., The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson [New York, 1939], 
VI, 290) and the copy of ‘‘ Days’’ were in the possession of the Drexel Institute. 
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On May 10, 1867, Emerson wrote to Cabot as follows about the 
May-Day volume just published : ‘‘Thanks for your friendliest note. 
I read with amazement the word ‘Damsels’ which slipped into the 
new text, I know not how. ‘Daughters’ was right & shall be.’” 
With the evidence of the MSS before us, the surmise of long stand- 
ing that ‘‘Damsels’’ crept into the text through a printer’s error 
must be abandoned. Professor Rusk has been content to remark that 
the poem ‘‘suffered an evil fate in the volume of 1867.’ Five of 
the drafts give ‘‘Damsels,’’ and Emerson must have been amazed, 
therefore, at his own blunder in submitting to his publishers a MS 
containing ‘‘Damsels,’’ although when the poem first appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly the preferred reading had been ‘‘ Daughters,”’ 
as the fair copy in Rhymer indicated. 

In EF2 and EF3 Emerson had difficulty with lines 5-6, and it is 
the evolution of this passage which persuades me that the draft on 
page 57 precedes that on page 56: 


EF2 (page 57): 


Have what you will, they say, or seem to say, 
Towns mountains stars or sky that holds them all. 


EF Intermediate (page 56) : 


after his will 
To each they offer gifts [what will he] 
Bread, kingdoms stars or sky that canopies 


EF3 (page 56) : 
To each they offer gifts, after his will, 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, or sky that covers all 
In EF 1, the first line of which reads, ‘‘The hypocritie Days bare- 
foot,’’ Emerson consistently conceived the day as masculine, with 
‘‘dervishes’’ in the second line and ‘‘his solemn. fillet’’ in the last. 
In EF 2 Emerson began with ‘‘ Daughters of Time’’ but kept ‘‘his”’ 
in the final line, evidently not noticing the inconsistency, which 
continued in EF3, X, and the Storrer MS. In the Poems MS he 
crossed out ‘‘his’’ and substituted ‘‘her,’’ and this correction, which 
prevails in the last two strikes me as the one most important for 
determining the position of Poems in the evolution of the drafts. 
Emerson considered ‘‘Days’’ his best poem, and it has become 
so justly famous that students of his works will be pleased, I am 


8Rusk, Letters, v, 518. 
9Ibid., I, xxvii. 
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sure, to have the first rough draft before them. Raking light and 
magnifying glass enabled me to rescue it, in faint and perhaps erased 
pencil, from under the draft of ‘‘Rubies’’ in ink. Dots indicate 
words that were indecipherable, and the question mark follows a 
word the reading of which was not absolutely certain: 


The hypocritie Days barefoot 

Muffled and dumb like dervishes 

Bring . . . . in their liberal hands; 

o« 6 6+ «© + 6 © 6 66 OO, ee ks 
Or sky that holds them [?] nothing less. 

I in my pleached garden watched the pomp 

Took a few herbs & apples and the Day 

Turned and departed. I too late 

Under his solemn fillet saw the scorn 


II 


The proposed sources for specific phrases and lines in ‘‘Days’’ 
are better regarded as parallels, all of which might well have flashed 
like comets through the skyey imagination of so associative an artist 
as Emerson. More substantial has been the effort to discover the 
origin of the poem in his habitual reference in journals and letters 
to the twin ideas that the days are gods in disguise and bear gifts 
to men. Even this insight into the genesis of the poem is signifi- 
cantly altered, as we shall see, by a study of the relationships in EF 
between the drafts of ‘‘Days’’ and a fragmentary draft of ‘‘ May- 
Day.”’ 

Professor Rusk has observed that with the publication of Emer- 
son’s letters ‘‘Days’’ appears in a new light, with a history going 
back to about 1840, when Emerson wrote that ‘‘Heaven walks 
among us ordinarily muffled in such triple or tenfold disguises that 
the wisest are deceived & no one suspects the days to be gods.’”° 
In another letter, dated November 9, 1841, Emerson spoke of ‘‘days 
which turned out to be benefactors & were whispering oracles.’’"* 
In a letter to his aunt Mary, possibly in January, 1844, Emerson 
may have suggested that the days were gods, for she replied that 
they came from the Father, and many of them, upon touching earth, 
received ‘‘dingy, feeble aspects, some robed like harlequin, some 
habited like gaiety or pomp.’’!? Again, on September 3, 1846, writ- 
ing to his wife, Emerson said: ‘‘But though days go smoothly 





10Ibid., 1, xxvi. The quotation is from a letter to Margaret Fuller in ibid., 
I, 342, dated October? c. 2? 1840? 

‘7bid., 11, 463. Also to Margaret Fuller. 

12] bid., 111, 232. 
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enough they do not bring me in their fine timely wallets the alms 
I incessantly beg of them.’’'* Even closer to the turns of expression 
in the poem is the journal entry for May 24, 1847, ‘‘The days come 
and go like muffled and veiled figures sent from a distant friendly 
party, but they say nothing, and if we do not use the gifts they 
bring, they carry them as silently away.’’'* This sentence, which, 
unaltered, found its way into ‘‘Works and Days,’’ a lecture deliv- 
ered in 1857,'° may be regarded as the prose source of the poem; 
‘*Days’’ is the most splendid example of Emerson’s endowing his 
own highly imaginative prose with poetic form. Other passages in 
‘‘Works and Days’’ show the fascination which disguise and de- 
ception held for Emerson: ‘‘We are coaxed, flattered and duped 
from morn to eve, from birth to death; and where is the old eye 
that ever saw through the deception?’’ and again, ‘‘ ’Tis the old 
secret of the gods that they come in low disguises.’’’® 
In the above passages there are two distinct ideas, to each of 
which Emerson was to give superb poetic expression. The first, the 
simple notion that the days are gods in disguise, received its most 
elaborate treatment in some lines of the long poem on spring, ‘‘ May- 
Day.’’ Pages 61-70 of EF are devoted to a considerable portion of 
this poem, and on pages 67-68 occur the verses to which I refer: 
I saw the wizard Spring go forth 
Stepping daily onward north 
To greet staid ancient cavaliers 
Filing singly in stately train 
And who and who are the travellers 
They were Night & Day, & Day & Night 
Pilgrims that never alight 
Short of stature they seemed, & low 
Short & bent by cold & snow. 
The merry Spring 
[She] threw wreaths on them, 
gay with 
Flowerwreaths [of] bud & bell, 
Many a flower & many a gem, 
They were refreshed by the smell. 
They shook the snow from 
hats & shoon 
They put their April raiment on 


And those eternal forms 
Unhurt by a thousand storms 


13]bid., m1, 344. 

14Journals, vil, 277. For another parallel see Complete Works (Centenary 
Edition), 1, 259, in ‘‘ Lecture on the Times.’’ 

15Complete Works, vil, 168, and Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
11, Appendix F, 761. 

16Complete Works, vu, 172, 175. 
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Shot up to the height of the sky again 
And danced as merrily as young men, 


I saw them mask their awful glance 

Meekly sidewise in gossamer lids 

And to speak my thot, if none forbids 

It was as if the unmeasured gods 

Tired of their starry periods, 

Hid their majesty in cloth 

Woven of tulips & painted moth?7 

The other idea, that the days bring gifts, was developed in 

‘‘Days’’ with a subtlety for which the simple prose statements do 
not prepare us. ‘‘Days’’ and the ‘‘May-Day’’ lines quoted above 
have a relationship, however, that is more than fortuitous. Common 
to both are three distinct elements, the first of which, the disguise, 
leaps instantly to the eye. The image of the procession, not clearly 


adumbrated in EF 1 of ‘‘Days,’’ occurs in the ‘‘ May-Day”’ verses, 
Filing singly in stately train 
and then successively in EF2, 


And marching singly in an endless file 
and in EFS, 


And marching single in an endless file. 
In ‘‘May-Day’’ the days are masculine, 

And danced as merrily as young men. 
and likewise in EF1, 

Under his solemn fillet saw the scorn 


and in a number of subsequent drafts, as we have seen, even though 
the feminine conception likewise entered as early as EF 2. 

Even the word ‘‘Damsels,’’ which is an unusual one in Emer- 
son’s poetical vocabulary, could have been derived from a passage 
of the ‘‘May-Day’’ draft on page 66: 


The bittersweet, the haunting air 
Goeth, bloweth everywhere, 
It preys on all, all prey on it. 
Blooms in beauty, thinks in wit, 
Bites damsel with halfpleasing flame 
Drives the struck poet mad for fame, 
Stings the strong with enterprise, 
And travellers long for Indian skies!§ 
18ee ibid., 1x, 174-175, for the printed text. For another poetic treatment 
of the same idea see the concluding lines of ‘‘Saadi’’: 
That blessed gods in servile masks 
Plied for thee thy household tasks (Jbid., 1x, 135). 
18See ibid., 1x, 173, for the printed text, with its omission of the line with 
“‘damsel’’ and the next. 


———oO_ 
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If, as I am suggesting, there is an organic relationship between 
the drafts of ‘‘Days’’ on pages 53, 56, and 57 of EF and the frag- 
mentary draft of ‘‘May-Day’’ on pages 61-70, how can we deter- 
mine whether ‘‘ Days’’ grew out of ‘‘ May-Day’’ or ‘‘ May-Day’’ out 
of ‘‘Days’’? ‘‘Days’’ is a gemlike condensation of subtle philosophic 
paradox which speedily achieved symmetry of form and clarity of 
expression, whereas the ‘‘ May-Day’’ fragment, whatever its poetic 
charms, is something of a chaos. If the question involved a number 
of drafts of a single poem, as for example, EF 1, EF 2, and EF3 of 
‘‘Days’’ itself, one would reasonably expect the order of evolution 
to be from the less finished to the more finished. But here the case 
is entirely different, with two distinct poems, neither of which, 
judging by the comparative evolution of drafts, is inherently the 
progenitor of the other. There is, fortunately, external proof that, 
if the relationship be accepted, ‘‘Days’’ grew out of ‘‘ May-Day.” 
First of all, as Emerson himself said, he wrote ‘‘Days’’ in 1851." 
Secondly, the whole of the long passage from ‘‘May-Day’’ which 
has been quoted above (‘‘I saw the wizard Spring go forth’’) oe- 
curs in an earlier form in journal Z for the year 1837 (a second 
portion of Z is devoted to the years 1842-1843). 

Further justification for belief in the relationship may be de- 
rived from a study of Emerson’s habits of poetical composition as 
they reveal themselves in his many verse-books and journals. A suf- 
ficient majority of the poems display a conscious struggle to con- 
tain the argument within limits, to give shape and coherence, and 
after a beginning and a middle, to come to an end. But a significant 
handful show a love of spontaneous writing, under the moment’s 
inspiration, the only guidance being supplied by the large, general 
subject. In this method of composition, or lack of method, the poems 
sprawl chaotically upon hundreds of pages of MS, huge blocks and 
torsos that even after publication left inert fragments behind, to 
appear posthumously in the Appendix to the Riverside and Cen- 
tenary editions of the poems. Not only did fragmentation result, 
but it also happened that groups of stanzas in one poem came to 
feel the magnetic attraction of another poem on the same subject. 
‘‘Song of Nature,’’ one of Emerson’s masterpieces, and ‘‘The 
Adirondaes,’’ one of his failures, illustrate the method; and ‘‘ May- 
Day,’’ which occurs in fragments and completed drafts in fifteen 


19Journals, VII, 273-274. 
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verse-books and journals from 1837 to 1866, is the most redoubt- 
able example. As a student of the MSS develops a feeling for them, 
he becomes so conscious of this habit that the juxtaposition of 
‘‘Days’’ and ‘‘May-Day’’ and the elements these poems have in 
common become coercive. At one moment of highly concentrated 
inspiration, the chaotic fragment yielded the perfect little cosmos.*° 

The MSS likewise afford abundant evidence of Emerson’s famous 
polarity, one instance of which I have had occasion to note in the 
pairing in both EF and X of ‘‘Days’’ and ‘‘The Chartist’s Com- 
plaint,’’ the one poem perceiving the day in its spiritual reality, 
the other recognizing the temporal. With the three drafts of 
“Days’’ in EF flanked by two of ‘‘The Chartist’s Complaint,’’ the 
first on page 52, the second on page 58, Emerson established a pat- 
tern of association between the two poems which he maintained in 
the Atlantic Monthly and the May-Day volume. Throughout 1850, 
after Webster’s defense of the Fugitive Slave Law, and down to 
July, 1851;* Emerson struggled in his conscience with the mo- 
mentous question of a private citizen’s attitude toward immoral 
legislation. Even in EF, a verse-book, he entered on page 39 an 
uncomplimentary remark about Webster and his speech of March 
7, 1850. On page 110 Emerson recorded two passages from Seward’s 
senatorial remarks about the ‘‘Higher Law.’’ Was it not, then, the 
most natural thing for Emerson, writing ‘‘Days’’ in the midst of 
this private debate, to reach back four years into journal AB and 
transfer from it to EF his political poem which had expressed his 
aversion for the two faces of the contemporary situation? 

‘“‘Days’’ itself gains in significance if we relate it not only to the 
prose passages in journals and letters for more than ten years, or 
to the ‘‘May-Day’’ fragment from which it derives, or to ‘‘The 
Chartist’s Complaint,’’ with which it has a relationship in polarity, 
but also to the period of intense, introspective struggle through 
which Emerson was passing in 1850 and 1851. ‘‘Days’’ gathers up 
all the sense of frustration and disappointment that he was freely 
pouring upon the pages of his journals, and, purging away the 





20The exact year when Emerson wrote the EF version of the ‘‘May-Day’’ 
fragment remains beyond the scope of profitable conjecture. The inspiration 
for ‘‘Days’’ need not have come to Emerson at the moment when he was writ- 
ing these ‘‘May-Day’’ lines, but any number of years thereafter upon a re- 
reading. Hence, I should provisionally assign inclusive dates, 1837-1851, for 
the lines of ‘‘May-Day’’ in EF. 

*18ee the entry in Journals, vill, 236, ‘‘I will not obey it, by God.’’ 
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bitterness, crowns the experience with the serenest expression of it. 
Here I have space only to mention the psychological source of 
‘*Days.’’ The fully expanded narrative involves the genesis of an- 
other poem, ‘‘Terminus,’’ and I refer the reader to my article else- 
where on that subject.** 


22See my article ‘‘The Date of Emerson’s Terminus,’’ which is to appear 
in the PMLA for June, 1950. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
THREE NOTES ON RICHARD EDWARDS’ DAMON AND PITHIAS 
I. Cicero at the High Point of Damon and Pithias 


In the final scene of Richard Edwards’ Damon and Pithias, pre- 
sented at Court in 1564, Damon directs a speech on kings and 
friendship at the tyrant Dionysius (lines 1621-1650), and the ker- 
nel of this speech is apparently six lines paraphrased from Cicero’s 
De Amicitia. Damon declares that though Dionysius may ‘‘flow’’ 
in wealth, tyrants are insecure; they have fears but no friends, be- 
cause men hate whom they fear.' The corresponding passage of De 
Amicitia® describes the life of tyrants as an unloved one spent amid 
great wealth, and adds that tyrants live in fear and have no friend- 
ship in their lives because one cannot love whom he fears. The ideas 
of the two passages correspond closely, in content and in sequence, 
and the Damon passage even seems to draw rhetorical structure and 
some diction from De Amicitia.* 

The detection of Cicero at the high point of Damon’s expository 
speech throws new light on the assertion of Professor L. J. Mills 
that here ‘‘. . . Edwards is again embodying Aristotelian ideas.’”* 
It seems likely that the two important ideas of the speech, to the 
effect that tyrants have no friends and that friends are the surest 
guard for kings, are both based on the passage in Cicero, the first 
being paraphrased directly and the second made by inversion of 
the first. The idea that friends are an important support for kings 
is an unusual one in Renaissance friendship theory, and the idea 





‘Lines 1629-1634, Damon and Pithias, in Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, 
ed. J. Q. Adams (New York, 1924), p. 605. 

“Cicero, De Amicitia, in De Senectute, De Amicitia, De Divinatione, ed. W. 

- Faleoner (London, 1930), p. 162, section 52. The pertinent sentences are 
these: 
Nam quis est, pro deorum fidem atque hominum! qui velit, ut neque diligat 
quemquam nee ipse ab ullo diligatur, circumfluere omnibus copiis atque in 
omnium rerum abundantia vivere? Haeec enim est tyrannorum vita, nimirum in 
qua nulla fides, nulla caritas, nulla stabilis benevolentiae potest esse fiducia, 
omnia semper suspecta atque sollicita, nullus locus amicitiae. Quis enim aut 
eum diligat, quem metuat, aut eum, a quo se metui putet? 

’The last line of the short Damon passage, line 1634, also seems to draw 
on the common Renaissance adage Quem metuunt, oderunt. Other uses of the 
De Amicitia appear in Damon and Pithias at lines 308-309, 1747, 1749, 1750. 

‘One Soul in Bodies Twain, (Bloomington, Indiana, 1937), p. 143. 
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is tantalizing as the only important friendship concept in Damon and 
Pithias which is not a commonplace of friendship tradition. But its 
occurrence in the play becomes clear when the entire speech is ex- 
amined; immediately after the Ciceronian passage on the friend- 
lessness and insecurity of tyrants comes the description of the se- 
curity and safety which good kings derive from friends. Edwards 
probably did not go to an obscure passage in Aristotle for this see- 
ond idea. Instead, he probably arrived at it by the inversion of a 
well-known passage in Cicero’s friendship treatise, following the 
rhetorical device of ‘‘contraries’’ which states that ‘‘. . . things by 
their contraries are always best proved.’” 


II. A Senecan Passage in Damon and Pithias 


Professor J. W. Cunliffe pointed out in his study of Seneca in 
English tragedy that the stichomythic scene between Dionysius and 
Eubulus in Damon and Pithias was modeled on a similar scene in 
the Octavia.‘ Another and shorter Senecan borrowing seems to have 
gone unnoticed. In reading the Damon and Pithias one is struck 
by the incongruity of a formal and elevated speech assigned to 
Stephano, the trusty but low servant. Supposedly Stephano is con- 
firmed in ‘‘servility’’ (line 407), and he is deseribed by his master 
Damon as a faithful but unlearned servant (356, 405-410). Yet when 
he reports to Pithias that Damon has been falsely accused and then 
arrested, Stephano goes on with four lines of formal lament: 


... Oh Jupiter, of all wrongs the revenger, 
Seest thou this unjustice, and wilt thou stay any longer 
From heaven to send down thy hot consuming fire 
To destroy the workers of wrong, which provoke thy just ire? (566-569) 


Probably this elevated copiousness is the result of Edwards’ 
using a passage from a high point in Seneca’s Hippolytus ; the first 
exclamations of Hippolytus after Phaedra declares her incestuous 
love for him present these same statements in the same order: 


Magne regnator deum, 
tam lentus audis scelera? tam lentus vides? 
et quando saeva fulmen emittes manu, 
si nune serenum est ?2 


5Damon and Pithias, line 310. See also Contrarium in Susenbrotus, Epitome 
Troporum ac Schematum (Zurich, 1535), p. 69; and Wilson, Arte of Rhetorique, 
ed. Mair (London, 1909), p. 125. 

1The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy (London, 1893), p. 57. 

2Seneca’s Tragedies, edited and translated by F. J. Miller (New York, 
1927), 1, 372. 
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The two passages are quite similar in rhetorical pattern and in con- 
tent; Edwards’ lines are practically a translation of the Senecan 
passage, with some alterations. Stephano addresses Jupiter by name, 
though the god is obviously intended in the Senecan passage, and 
Edwards has added the epithet ‘‘the revenger,’’ which probably 
reflects one of the common Latin ones for Jupiter such as Jupiter 
ultor, listed in Textor’s Epithetorum Epitome. Edwards has 
dropped the idea of Jupiter hearing the injustice, probably to make 
the passage fit his situation, but Jupiter’s seeing the injustice and 
being called on for ‘‘hot, consuming fire’’ are the same in both pas- 
sages. The final line of the Damon passage does not seem to have 
a Latin origin and was no doubt added by Edwards to complete his 
second couplet. In all, it seems very likely that Richard Edwards 
brought over from Seneca’s Hippolytus a short exclamation of out- 
rage at great vice and used it for a similar situation in his Damon 
and Pithias. 


III. A Scene from Plautus in Damon and Pithias 


In Damon and Pithias, the spy Carisophus is given a comic beat- 
ing after he has denounced Damon to the king, and two incongrui- 
ties in the scene suggest that it was not originally written for 
Damon. First, no good explanation appears for Carisophus’ servant 
failing to come to his rescue; the master and servant have a sword,’ 
but both are overawed by the cudgel of the slave Stephano. And sec- 
ondly there is no very good reason for Stephano’s forcing an oath 
from the informer Carisophus on his word as ‘‘an honest man.’’ But 
these incongruities seem to be explained by the relation of the 
Damon scene to the final action in Plautus’ Miles Gloriosus. In Act 
V of Miles, a noise has been heard offstage and Pyrgopolinices the 
braggart is dragged in, beaten unmercifully, threatened with the 
loss of his manhood, and made to swear an oath that he will not 
take revenge on his assailants. In Damon, Carisophus is heard off- 
Stage, dragged in and beaten, and made to swear an oath not to 
report the beating. The outlines of the two scenes are seen to be 
much alike. 

The suggestion that the Damon scene draws on Miles throws light 


_T 


1Line 920, 
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cn the first incongruity, Jack’s failure to help his master. In mod- 
ern editions of Plautus the braggart’s servant is not present at the 
beating, but he was listed as present by Renaissance editions. In 
all of the fifteen Renaissance editions of Plautus which I have ex. 
amined, the last act of Miles Gloriosus is made up of a single scene 
and the braggart’s servant is listed as one of its personae. The clear 
implication for any sixteenth century reader of Miles Gloriosus 
would have been that the braggart’s servant Sceledrus was present 
but silent during his master’s beating. He has no lines until after 
the beating, and the implication is that he was unable or unwilling 
to help his master. Similarly, in Damon Jack stands by during the 
beating of Carisophus, and no good reason is given for his inaction. 
His statement that he cannot help* is probably Edwards’ attempt 
to smooth over the difficulty he found in his source. The incongruity 
in Damon of Jack failing to help his master and of both being over- 
awed by one slave probably arises then from Edwards’ use of the 
final scene of Miles as given in the Renaissance editions of Plautus. 

Let us now look at the incongruity of Edwards’ having an oath 
extracted from the liar and informer of his play. Fo go back to 
Miles, the braggart captain begs off his beating by swearing Turo 
per Venus & Martem me nociturem neminem .. ., and to the ques- 
tion Quid si id non faxis? he replies 


ut vivam semper intestabilis.3 


That last word is probably the crux of the matter of oaths in both 
plays. Plautus seems to have introduced an oath into his play only 
in order to use this gross pun, that the braggart on attempting re- 
venge will be forced to live both without men’s trust and without 
manhood. But the pun is not brought over plainly into Damon and 
Pithias and its loss dislocates the scene there, making the oath seem 
pointless. The joke is probably reflected in Carisophus’ swearing 
as he is an ‘‘honest’’ man, and Stephano probably refers to the pun 
in promising that if the oath is broken 


... I will devise such a way 
That whilst thou livest thou shalt remember this day. (935-936) 


These lines and the pointed joking about Carisophus’ honesty* are 


2Line 921. 

3M. Actii Plauti Comoediae viginti (Lyons, 1549), p. 423. Copy in Univer: 
sity of Illinois Library. 

4Lines 928-934. 
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probably Edwards’ attempt to salvage something of Plautus’ color- 
ful pun in Miles Gloriosus. 

Probably in adapting the Plautine beating scene for his play, 
Edwards brought over the oath too, but he could not do much to 
mitigate the incongruity of having an oath taken from the untrust- 
worthy Carisophus. For if Edwards wanted to adapt the Miles 
scene, the braggart’s role and the oath would fall to the Vice-like 
Carisophus. And since Edwards did not and perhaps could not bring 
over the bawdy pun, the purpose for which the oath was set up 
was lost. All he could do then was to use the oath humorously by 
having it broken® and to hint at Plautus’ pun; but the incongruity 
of taking any oath at all from the spy still remained.® 

This note has examined Carisophus’ beating in Damon and Pithi- 
as in the light of possible relationship to the beating scene at the 
end of Plautus’ Miles Gloriosus. The general outlines of the two 
beating scenes are the same, and the scene in Plautus apparently 
explains two incongruities in Damon, why Stephano is able to beat 
Carisophus without interference from the spy’s servant Jack and 
why Stephano extracts an oath from the play’s liar and then jests 
pointedly about his honesty. 


University of Arkansas JAMES L. JACKSON 


A FURTHER NOTE ON DAISY MILLER AND CHERBULIEZ 


Viola Dunbar’s valuable exploration of the source of Daisy Mil- 
ler is unnecessarily modest, and its implicit acquiescence with 
James’s account leads it to understate the evidence of indebtedness 
to Victor Cherbuliez.* 

There are similarities of characterization and plot in Daisy Mil- 
ler and Paule Méré, as well as of theme. Although Paule is artistic, 
she is essentially as headstrong and independent as Daisy. Marcel 
Roger, Cherbuliez’s hero, too, bears an interesting resemblance to 
James’s. Like Winterbourne, he is about thirty, wealthy, a self- 





5Lines 1012-1013. 

‘Two hints of the Miles Gloriosus appear elsewhere in Damon and Pithias. 
Line 1132 of Damon, on seeing with the nose, may echo just such a line in 
Miles (cf. Comoediae, Lyons, 1549, p. 417); and the idea of ‘‘shaving’’ Grim 
the Collier may have been suggested by the plan of the servants in Miles to 
“‘fleece’’ the braggart soldier (Comoediae, p. 401; the Latin verb is admutile- 
tur). 

«A Note on the Genesis of Daisy Miller,’’ PQ, xxvii, 184-186 (April, 1948). 
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styled ‘‘spectateur déswuvré,’’ and cosmopolitan in environment 
and outlook. Although he is capable of a highly un-Jamesian ro- 
mantic passion which eventually threatens his sanity, the tragic 
ambivalence of his attitute toward the maligned heroine corresponds 
to Winterbourne’s: the one is a Swiss who has lived abroad long 
enough to be able to discredit local gossip but not long enough to 
outlive his provincial morality; the other, an American who has 
lived abroad long enough to relish American freshness but not long 
enough to recognize innocent coquetry. 


Cherbuliez’s fiction itself differs more from James’s in intensity 
(and, to be sure, in style) than in plot. Like Daisy, Paule has been 
slandered: various of her innocent but unchaperoned rambles out- 
side Geneva have been falsely interpreted, and scandal even has had 
her accompanied on one such occasion by a ‘‘lover.’’ Marcel’s love 
opposes the scandalous insinuations of his mother and others, and 
supports his faith, however waveringly, until he observes Paule late 
one night in an apparently compromising rendezvous. At this he re- 
jects her with finality, and her guardians take the broken-hearted 
girl to Venice. Marcel learns of her innocence, and penitently pur- 
sues her, but to no avail. As the story ends, Paule is at the point of 
death. 


Reduced, then, to their essence, James’s and Cherbuliez’s tales 
are recognizably alike: both relate, with varying sympathy, the 
tragic fate of an admirable girl whose actions run counter to rigid 
Genevan morality. In both, the action opens in a provincial Swiss 
pension and closes in Italy; in both, a young leisured idler half 
representing, half resenting, Genevan propriety irresolutely op- 
poses a close female relative in his affection for a girl who does not 
‘‘belong’’ there; in both, the heroine is ostensibly a flirt, yet ac- 
tually quite chaste; in both, an apparently compromising situation 
destroys the hero’s faith; and in both, he learns of his mistake too 
late. 

As for the irony of Mrs. Costello’s superficially irrelevant ref- 
erence to Paule Méré itself —to attribute to James merely a pro- 
phetie insight is at once to overlook the purpose of the reference 
and its value as evidence of indebtedness. For what could have been 
James’s motive if not to imply disapproval of Mrs. Costello’s snob- 
bery by furnishing the initiated among Lippincott’s readers a paral- 
lel situation? So far from concealing his source, James counted on 
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having his readers recognize it — almost led them to it, no doubt 
hopefully as well as playfully. 

In any event, the fact that Lippincott’s editor himself did not 
recognize the irony — did not, that is, perceive that Daisy was any- 
thing but ‘‘an outrage on American girlhood’’— is no sign that all 
of his subscribers were equally uninformed. The novels of the now- 
forgotten Swiss writer were highly fashionable in America at the 
time. Cherbuliez is the man whom James called ‘‘the novelist of lit- 
erary people’’;? of whom T. S. Perry wrote as ‘‘as prominent a 
writer of French novels now living’’ ;* and whom another reviewer 
considered almost ‘‘the greatest writer of prose fiction.’’* Cherbu- 
liez might, at the time James wrote Daisy Miller, be accused of de- 
voting ‘‘all his energy to the flimsiest entertainment of an idle gen- 
eration of novel-readers’’;° the criticism in itself indicates his pop- 
ularity. At least seven of his novels had appeared in English trans- 
lation by 1878, and Paule Méré itself — originally published in the 
influential Revue des deux Mondes in 1864 — had been separately 
printed as early as 1865 both in Paris and New York.* 


The speculation that James’s earlier musing on the Protestant 
Cemetery suggested the ending of Daisy Miller can, of course, be 
contradicted or corroborated no more than Professor Goodspeed’s 
earlier proposal.’ But one is under no obligation to accept James’s 
own over-all account as unimpeachable. What is much more likely 
is that Paule Méré remained in his memory until the account given 
him in 1877 inspired him to adapt the Swiss novelist’s story; and 
that by the time he wrote his preface he had forgotten the extent 
of his original indebtedness. By that time more than forty years 
had elapsed since he first read Paule Méré, and there is evidence 
that James was capable of forgetting more than one source, whether 
recent or early.® 





2Nation, xx, 381 (June 3, 1875). 

8Atlantic Monthly, xxxvul, 279 (March, 1876). 

4Loc. cit., XXIX, 113 (January, 1872). 

5Loc. cit., XL, 634 (November, 1877). 

6‘By 1896, Professor Malcolm B. Jones of Connecticut College informs me, 
twenty-three English translations of Cherbuliez’s works had been printed, in- 
cluding thirteen novels and one volume of criticism. 

7Edgar J. Goodspeed, ‘‘A Footnote to Daisy Miller,’’ Atlantic, cui, 252- 
253 (February, 1934). 

8Cf. F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth B. Murdock (eds.), The Notebooks of 
Henry James (New York, 1947), pp. 286-288; Viola Dunbar, ‘‘A Source for 
Roderick Hudson,’’ MLN, ix111, 303-310 (May, 1948). 
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But if James did not officially reiterate his debt to the Swiss nov- 
elist, he may be said to have repaid it with interest. For Paule Méré 
served him as a model only to be fitted with American attire for 
American eyes.® Another of Cherbuliez’s heroines, the ‘‘ English”’ 
Miss Rovel, James had recognized at once as Parisian, and he had 
exclaimed: ‘‘Why cannot a French novelist draw, with any ap- 
proach to verisimilitude, a young girl brought up in the Anglo- 
Saxon fashion?’’'® Two years later James achieved that verisimili- 
tude in Daisy Miller. James had found Paule ‘‘not absolutely na- 
tural’’;' Daisy’s utter naturalness became and long remained both 
the target and the toast of a vast female American audience. 


Duke University EDWARD STONE 


STEPS TO THE TEMPLE: 1646 AND 1648 


On p. xlvii of his edition of Crashaw, Professor Martin gives a 

brief account of the relationship between the 1646 edition of Steps 
to the Temple and the expanded edition of 1648. This relationship 
is rather more complicated than can be inferred either from that 
page or from Professor Martin’s text, which reproduces the 1648 
text verbatim and literatim only of the poems for which it is the 
only authority and elsewhere simply records its variants in the ap- 
paratus criticus. The following sentences are all that he has to say 
by way of summary. 
No fresh MS. appears to have been used for the poems which were here re- 
printed without substantial change. A few obvious misprints in the text of 
1646 are corrected, but many more are introduced and the punctuation is fre- 
quently altered in a more modern and less expressive direction. On the other 
hand, for several consecutive pages, perhaps entrusted to an inexperienced but 
careful compositor, both the punctuation and the spelling of 1646 are followed 
almost exactly. 

This suggests a broad division between the revised and the un- 
revised poems of 1648, the former being (by implication) set up 
from a new MS., and the latter from the 1646 edition, with the latter 
subdivided into a small number which follow 1646 almost exactly 


and a larger number which follow it less carefully. This is not the 


%Just as James had doubtless attempted in ‘‘ Professor Fargo’’ (1874) to 
give an American habitation to a Turgenev fiction. Cf. Daniel Lerner, ‘‘ The 
Influence of Turgenev on Henry James,’’ The Slavonic Year-Book, xx, 40 
(1941). 

10Nation, XxX, 381 (June 3, 1875). 

11North American Review, Cxvul, 462 (October, 1873). 
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picture that emerges from a detailed comparison of the editions. 
In the first place, it is not just ‘‘for several consecutive pages’’ that 
1648 follows 1646 almost literatim; it is for much the greater bulk 
of the unrevised poems. Secondly, the difference between the rela- 
tion of these, and the relation of the other unrevised poems, to 1646 
is not adequately described as that between a careful and a careless 
reproduction. In the latter group, it is not just that misprints and 
alterations of punctuation are more frequent: spelling, punctua- 
tion, capitalization, italicization — all vary at countless points. Yet 
the text is almost identical. There is a problem here which cannot 
convincingly be solved in terms of compositors with different habits. 
Thirdly, among the poems which were revised in 1648, and for 
which Professor Martin accordingly collates the 1648 version with 
1652 and not with 1646, at least one was set up from a corrected 
copy of 1646 and not from MS. (Professor Martin does not raise 
the question whether the revised 1648 poems were set up directly 
from a new MS or from a copy of 1646 corrected by a new MS. In 
fact, however, it is clear that most of them were set up from MS, 
as might be expected: a duodecimo does not give much room for 
extensive alteration. ) 

The unrevised poems set up from the 1646 edition call for no 
special comment. I would only stress again that they constitute the 
bulk of the unrevised work, and that the degree of accuracy with 
which they are reproduced is very high indeed. It is the unrevised 
but widely variant texts that must be examined closely. The first 
of these in the 1648 edition (whose tables of contents for Steps and 
Delights respectively Professor Martin prints on pp. 211-2 and pp. 
229-30) is The Teare. There are practically no verbal differences — 
Professor Martin’s apparatus records only one, which is only ortho- 
graphical: it self for its selfe — but the literal differences are quite 
startling if one comes to this poem from the bulk of the Delights 
of the Muses or from Sospetto d’Herode. However they might be 
dismissed on the hypothesis of the less meticulous compositor. But 
the differences continue to be even more marked right through the 
Epigrams and the other unrevised poems down to, but not includ- 
ing, Sospetto d’Herode. The variations are of all kinds, and no 
Single direction can be traced: sometimes, for instance, 1646 itali- 
cizes where 1648 does not, sometimes vice versa. Once, the order of 
two epigrams is reversed, for no obvious reason. But — and this is 
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the strange thing — the text continues to be all but identical. There 
is not only no revision, but there are hardly ever any variants. 
These are poems for which the extant MSS also show very few 
variants, but even so, the coincidence between 1646 and 1648 is nota- 
ble. For one thing the order of the Epigrams is almost identical in 
the two, whereas it is widely different in MS T (Martin, pp. lix-lxi), 
and different at a number of points, though not so many, in MS 
A3 (Martin, pp. lxxiv-vi). I find it difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the poems under discussion were set up from a new MS in 
1648, but can offer no explanation why this should have been done. 
A MS may have been obtained which contained the unrevised poems 
as well as the revised text of The Weeper and the poems (new ex- 
cept for The Teare) which follow it, and the printers may have 
gone on using this MS right through the Epigrams because they 
were not told that there was no need to do so. In any case, whether 
from necessity or choice they reverted to the 1646 text with Sos- 
petto d’Herode, and there is no clear evidence that they ever re- 
turned to MS for unrevised poems. For the remaining unrevised 
poems in the Steps, though not all so accurately reproduced as Sos- 
petto, show no clear signs of MS origin. 

The upshot of this investigation must, I think, be a higher esti- 
mate of the 1648 text than Professor Martin gives. If we begin by 
dividing the unrevised poems into two classes, those set up from 
1646 contain far fewer misprints than Professor Martin’s generali- 
zation suggests. The variations in punctuation which he refers to 
are, of course, much more frequent in those set up from MS, but 
I have not been able to detect any consistent tendency to greater 
modernity or less expressiveness: there is often ‘‘expressive’’ pune- 
tuation in 1648 where 1646 is, by comparison, ‘‘modern.’’ Profes- 
sor Martin’s misrepresentation does not follow inevitably from fail- 
ure to see that the earlier of the unrevised poems were set up from 
MS, but I think it was psychologically natural. Going on the as- 
sumption that the compositor was setting up from 1646, he must 
inevitably have noticed his cavalier treatment of the details of his 
supposed copy. Having thus formed an unfavourable impression of 
the compositor, he was predisposed to pay special attention (a) 
to misprints, and (b) to any change of punctuation that seemed to 
give a less ‘‘expressive’’ result, while overlooking the changes to 4 
more, or equally, ‘‘expressive’’ punctuation. Moreover he was pre- 
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disposed to overlook the amount of extremely accurate reproduc- 
tion from Sospetto d’Herode on, and whittle it down to ‘‘several 
consecutive pages.”’ 

So much for the unrevised poems. I want in conclusion to say 
something about the one freak: a revised poem set up from 1646 
corrected, and not from MS. This is the poem: In Praise of Lessius 
his rule of health. This poem is not only revised but expanded in 
1648, but has not been set up directly from a new MS. The general 
reproduction of the 1646 text where it has not been revised is very 
close: in the 37 lines common to the two versions, there are only 8 
variations of any kind, and there are several coincidences in odd 
spelling and punctuation. But it is one of the variations that shows 
conclusively that 1646 was the copy for 1648. At line 30, 1646 reads: 


More sweetly showes the blushing bride. 


The ‘‘h’’ in ‘‘showes’’ is very badly blurred and looks like an ‘‘n’’: 
consequently the compositor of 1648 sets up ‘‘snowes.’’* Another 
tell-tale coincidence is at lines 45-6 of the 1646 version. These, the 
last two lines of that version, are indented and so they are in 1648, 
although there eight lines have been added to the poem. Since there 
is more than half a page blank at the end of the poem in 1646, there 
would be no difficulty in adding these lines. I think this poem is the 
only example of its kind: it is also the only revised poem (except 
The Weeper and On the Assumption) that has no change at all in 
its title. 

The importance of these facts for the textual criticism of Cra- 
shaw is not great. Since even in the poems set up from MS in 1648 
the new MS must have been very close to that used for 1646, the 
agreement of 1648 does not add much weight to a 1646 reading 
when a MS provides a better reading. On the other hand, the agree- 
ment of a MS with 1648 against 1646 suggests the presence of an 
error in 1646. In the 1648 poems set up from 1646, any alteration 





‘This is the reading of 1648 in its uncorrected state, represented by one of 
the Bodleian copies. Professor Martin tells me that it is also the reading of 
the copy described in his edition as ‘‘editor’s copy.’’ Professor Martin has 
very kindly answered a number of queries, and has verified the following two 
corrections to his edition. On p. 154, 1. 10, 1648 in fact agrees with 1646; on 
p. 213 Bodleian should read editor’s. This latter passage, and p. 180, 1. 103, 
are the only two passages I have noticed where that Bodleian copy which nor- 
mally agrees with ‘‘editor’s copy’’ in uncorrected readings has the corrected 
reading instead. One correct reading has been overlooked by Professor Martin 
in his apparatus criticus: at p. 178, penultimate line, Voces Votivae rightly 
prints a comma after ‘‘Princes.’’ 
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that looks deliberate deserves careful attention, especially if sup- 
ported by a MS. But in fact there are very few such alterations, 
The real problems arise in weighing the MSS against any or all of 
the three editions, 1646, 1648 and 1652, and in deciding for each 
poem what are mere blunders and what variants represent different 
versions by Crashaw. But that is a subject for a separate paper. 


University of Durham J. C. MAXWELL 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1 
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Goethe’s Autobiography — Poetry and Truth From My Own Life by Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe. Translated by R. O. Moon. Washington, D. C.: 
The Public Affairs Press, 1949. Pp. 700. 

Goethe’s Faust, Part I— A New American Version Based on the Transla- 
tion of C. F. MacIntyre. New York: New Directions, 1949. Pp. 188. 
Goethe in Briefen, Tagebiichern und Gesprichen, 1775-1832. Edited with In- 
troductions, Notes, and a Vocabulary by O. 8. Fleissner and E. M. Fleiss- 

ner. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949. Pp. 279. 

Southwest Goethe Festival — A Collection of Nine Papers. Edited by Gilbert 

J. Jordan. Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 1949. Pp. 112. 


1949 saw not only numerous celebrations of the 200th birthday of the great 
German poet, but a flood of books and articles swelling the Goethe bibliogra- 
phy of our time to near fantastic proportions. Few scholars will be willing 
and able to read all of this material, different in scope and value, and yet 
a number of publications are well worth the effort of their authors and the 
time of the reader. It is not easy to say something essentially new about 
Goethe, but it is possible and worthwhile, by considering his personality and 
work from a special viewpoint, to shed new light on some of the problems 
which have been discussed before, and in this way make a praiseworthy con- 
tribution to Goethe philology. 

Karl Viétor’s book does not contain many ideas about Goethe that are 
fundamentally new, but the author presents his thoughts in a fascinating and 
original way and deepens the understanding of Goethe’s artistic and philo- 
sophical personality. The material is organized in three main chapters: Na- 
ture, Mind, Wisdom, which represent three stages of Goethe’s development. 
The first part treats Goethe’s youth, the second the years and works of his 
middle-age, and the last, though less definitely arranged on a chronological 
principle, the final epoch of his life after Schiller’s death. Viétor, with a fine 
sense for the aesthetic qualities of Goethe’s work and basing his conclusions 
on sound scholarship and a respectable philosophical background, succeeds in 
giving the reader a feeling for the width and organic unity of Goethe’s poetic 
production. His most brilliant achievement lies in the discussion of the rela- 
tions of Goethe and the romanticists; also, the story of Goethe’s stay in Italy 
and the effect of the Italian journey on his artistic personality is masterly in 
its clear presentation and the skillfull utilization of the author’s familiarity 
With Italian art and culture. Viétor’s ideas on Wilhelm Meister and Faust, 
though less original, are always intelligent and fruitful to the reader. The book 
is the work of a man who combines a good knowledge of Goethe’s work with 
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a high personal culture which owes an essential part of its spiritual structure 
to the poet he discusses here. Viétor’s original German (the first part of the 
author’s Goethe book published in Switzerland) is well translated into Eng- 
lish by Professor Moses Hadas. Passages from Goethe quoted in the text are 
mostly given in the able translation by B. Q. Morgan, whereas in footnotes the 
original German text is conveniently offered. 

The second Goethe publication of the Harvard University Press, Stuart 
Pratt Atkins’ Testament of Werther, is a valuable addition to the literature 
of the Goethe-Year and fills a real gap in the field of Werther criticism. Since 
J. W. Appell’s Werther und seine Zeit (4th ed., Oldenburg 1896) no endeavor 
had been made to trace the influence of Goethe’s Werther on world literature. 
Prof. Atkins, following a suggestion by Carl F. Schreiber, succeeds in pre- 
senting a most comprehensive picture of this influence from the appearance 
of the novel to the present day. Beginning with a description of the psycho- 
logical attitudes and general cultural patterns at the time of the publication 
of the novel and its influence on its contemporaries, the author shows the re- 
action of the reading public to it in England, Germany and France. Werther’s 
reception in Italy, Poland, Russia, the Scandinavian countries and America 
is well, though more briefly, presented. Numerous imitations and parodies of 
the work are discussed and evaluated. The chapter ‘‘ Werther in the Drama’”’ 
is especially rich in information. The last chapter deals with the ‘‘ Legacy of 
Werther’’ and traces the influence of the novel down to the present. A bibli- 
ography of Werther poems and Werther plays and a good index conclude the 
book. 

It is somewhat of a surprise to find a translation of Goethe’s Dichtung und 
Wahrheit on the booklist of a firm which, as its name and its other publica- 
tions indicate, interests itself in practical and political subject matter. Even 
if the motive for this publication is primarily or exclusively mercenary, we 
should welcome the fact that a publisher who tries to reach primarily a non- 
literary public turns his attention to a poet. Translations from the German, 
especially of the not-so-recent epochs of German literature, are very scarce 
and difficult to get since many of the older translations are out of print and 
few new ones have appeared on the market. Mr. Moon apparently has followed 
very closely the English version of J. Oxenford (1847) revised by Annie 
Steele Smith (1908). One might wish that he had changed the British spellings 
of many words and improved on a number of awkward translations; e.g., 
‘*(ein Graben gewesen,) in welchem eine Anzahl Hirsche unterhalten worden”’ 
means ‘‘in which several stags had been kept’’ and not ‘‘stags had been 
left’’ (p. 3); for ‘‘schlug die neuen Spiegelscheiben ... auf das gewaltsamste 
zusammen’’ the correct translation is ‘‘most vehemently smashed the new 
panes of plate glass’’ instead of ‘‘drove together the new window-panes”’ 
(p. 20), which makes no sense. Also there are a number of misprints. Regret- 
table as these shortcomings are, the book as a whole will be useful to readers 
who find it difficult to master the German of the original yet wish to become 
acquainted with Goethe. (The publishers should leave off the paper cover with 
the abominable ‘‘Goethe’’ face.) 

C. F. MacIntyre’s translation of Faust, which in 1941 was pubished with 
the English and the German texts in parallel arrangement and with the excel- 
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lent illustrations by Rockwell Kent, here appears in the form of a textbook 
with the English text only (the Dedication, ‘‘ Prologue at the Theatre’’ and 
the Walpurgis Night’s Dream are given in the appendix). MacIntyre’s trans- 
lation is good but suffers from the fact that the rhymed form of Goethe’s 
original is rendered in unrhymed English lines — with the exception of the 
songs. An essential part of the charm of the original lies in the masterly 
handling of the rhyme. The verse of this translation occasionally glides off 
into mere prose arranged in short lines (especially noticeable in the Wal- 
purgisnacht scene). In the appendix II ‘‘Prologue at the Theatre’’ (better 
‘‘Prologue on the Stage’’) the pretense of verse is completely abandoned, 
which in my opinion is a serious loss of poetic experience for the reader. But 
it is better to give a reliable and fluent translation as Mr. MacIntyre does than 
to offer foreed and watery rhymes, a danger which several of his competitors 
have not escaped. One weakness, however, of this publication must not be 
overlooked: if the book is intended as a textbook, and not as a mere commer- 
cial publication, notes should have been added because many passages are un- 
intelligible to the student without a reliable explanation. 

The Fleissners present a delightful textbook in a volume which is a con- 
tinuation of their book Der junge Goethe of 16 years ago. They draw a pic- 
ture of the mature poet as he gives himself in his letters, diaries and con- 
versations. The main stress lies on the middle period of Goethe’s life, the 
months immediately preceding his arrival in Weimar, the first ten years in this 
city and the first Italian journey. The friendship with Schiller and Goethe’s 
relation to Bettina and Beethoven are well depicted in the next chapter. The 
last part contains selections from Goethe’s conversations with Eckermann. 
Well chosen poems are inserted, and in appropriate places the editors furnish 
the connecting text (in German) describing the various stages of Goethe’s 
human and artistic development. Clear and reliable notes, a satisfactory vo- 
cabulary and a well-arranged index conclude a well-illustrated volume which 
should prove of value in Goethe courses and general classes in German litera- 
ture. 

An impressive Goethe festival organized by a local committee under the 
leadership of Gilbert J. Jordan was held the week of March 13 to 19, 1949, 
on the campus of the Southern Methodist University at Dallas, Texas. It com- 
prised a concert by the Dallas symphony orchestra under Antal Dorati, an 
evening of Goethe songs, recitations of Goethe poems in German by Prof. 
Jordan, performance of a brief theatrical adaptation of ‘‘The Marguerite 
Story’’ from Faust I (in English), which was also presented as a television 
program, and a respectable number of Goethe lectures. Nine of these lectures 
are published in an attractive volume which contains a surprising amount of 
good scholarship, even if some of the lectures were addressed to a wide public. 
Bayard Q. Morgan opens the series with his essentially biographical essay 
“Goethe Today and Tomorrow’’ and concludes it with a brief but very in- 
structive discussion ‘‘Goethe in English.’’ (We would like to add to Professor 
Morgan’s list the names of J. F. L. Raschen and Max Diez, the most recent 
and successful American Faust translators.) Hans Theodore David presents 
a well documented lecture ‘‘Goethe on Music’’; Carl J. Hammer, supplement- 
ing the late Albert W. Aron’s Goethe-Rousseau article, shows the influence of 
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Rousseau’s ideas on Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre. ‘‘Goethe Research in 
America’’ is discussed by Erich A. Albrecht, a promising young Goethe bib- 
liographer; Uland E. Fehlau in his paper ‘‘Goethe’s Dark Angel’’ interprets 
the influence of the demonic in Goethe’s personality and work. Gusta Barfield 
Nance, starting with a skillful analysis of Barker Fairley’s, Albert Schweizer’s 
and Ernst Cassirer’s interpretations of some of Goethe’s basic philosophical 
concepts, speaks about the ‘‘ Philosophy of Goethe’s Faust.’’ A very intelli- 
gent and original investigation of the psychological and pathological prob- 
lems in Goethe’s great novel is to be found in Robert T. Clark’s lecture 
‘*Personality and Society in Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre,’’ and ‘‘ Foreign 
Influences on Goethe’s Development’’ is the title of an interesting paper by 
W. A. Willibrand. Whereas most American Goethe papers of the bi-centennial 
year appeared in special Goethe issues of the leading Germanistie periodicals, 
here we find the first collection of Goethe speeches in book form, which makes 
them accessible to a wider public and in a way seems to give a greater per- 
manence to the ideas expressed in them. 


State University of Iowa ERICH FUNKE 





